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Bread Making in the Modem Bakery. 


Ry RosBertT S. Bruturps, oF tHE Unrrep States BurReAU or LABOR STATISTICS. 


Labor, through its Bureau of Labor Statistics, made a study of 

bread making : as it is done in the modern bakery, for the purpose 

showing the average customary or regular full-time hours per 
alte average number of pounds of bread produced per man pe! 
hour, average earnings per hour of employees actually engaged in 
the production of bread, and average labor or produce tion nae per 
pound of bread. This study also included baking machinery, proc- 
esses, and occupations. 

The figures presented in this article are limited to the productive 
employees in "fhe bread-making department of the bakery, beginning 
with those who receive the flour and other ingredients as they are 
delivered to the bakery, and ending with those who pack the baked 
bread in baskets or boxes, or on bread racks ready for drivers of the 
wagons or for shipment from the bakery. Figures covering bakery 
officials, clerks, and other office employees, salesmen, bread wagon 
drivers, Maintenance and repair employees, and employees of cake, 
pie, and pastry departments are excluded. 

This study is limited to 3 representative bakeries, with 135 em- 
loyees, in Baltimore, Md.; to 9 bakeries, with 733 employees, in 
Ke; w York City; to 5 bs ikeries, with 451 employees, in Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and to 4 bakeries, with 300 employees, in Washington, D. C. 
Thus a total of 21 bakeries and 1,619 productive employees is covered. 

Agents of the bureau visited the bakeries mentioned above and, 
selecting a representative weekly pay-roll period in 1923, obtained 
from pay rolls and other records the occupation of each employee, 
the number of hours he actually worked and earnings he actually 
made, and the number of pounds of bread and rolls produc ‘ed during 
this particular pay-roll period. These figures were used as the 
basis for the averages prese ‘nted in this article. 

Customary or regular full-time hours per week are the number of 
hours that a bakery under normal conditions is in operation in a 
week, or the number of hours that the employees may expect work 
each week. The customary or regular full-time hours per week for 
employees of each of the bakeries covered in Baltimore are 54; in 
New York and Washington 48; in Philadelphia the hours per week 
of the different bakeries range from 50 to 5. 5, averaging 51.1 for the 
employees of all the bakeries covered. 
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Overtime is time worked in excess of customary or regular 
time hours per week. Practically all the bakeries studied have 
overtime work each week, usually on Friday when it is necessary 
produce sufficient bread for Saturday and Sunday. In this indy; 
Saturday is the day of rest instead of Sunday, as in other si: 
week industries. Overtime is paid for at the regular rate by | 
bakeries in Baltimore, New York, and Philadelphia, and at rate an 
one-half by those covered in Washington. 

In Baltimore the average number of pounds of bread, including 


7 


rolls, produced per man per hour ranges from 70 for the bakery wit) 
the lowest production to 103 for the bakery with the highest, wit) 
an average of 92 for all employees covered; in New York the ranve ix 
from 52 to 95, with an average of 73; in Philadelphia, from 52 to 6s. 
with an average of 62; and in Washington, from 48 to 72, with » 
average of 63. 

The highest production per man per hour was made in a baker 
in which there are very few bench hands, no machine hands except 
at the divider and one at the molder, and no ovenmen. This bakery 
is fully equipped with the best machinery, including traveling ovens 
and is modern in every way. Here 90 per cent or more of the dough 
is carried directly, by machinery operated by electric power, from the 
fermenting room to and through the divider, rounder, first or pre- 
liminary automatic proofer, molder, final automatic steam procter 
and traveling oven. 

The lowest production per man per hour was made in a bakery 
in which there are machine hands at the divider, rounder, revolving 
proofing cabinet, and molder; in which helpers shove racks loaded 
with pans of molded dough into the steam proofer and from the 
proofer to the ovens; and in which there are also bench hands and 
oven men. In this particular bakery the employees in these occupu- 
tions form a larger per cent of the total employees than in any ot! 
bakery for which averages are presented. It is, therefore, maniles' 
that very large production per man per hour can be obtained ou!) 
by a bakery having efficient machinery and efficient organization 

Average earnings per hour of employees of bakeries in Baltinore 
range from 49.7 cents in the bakery with the lowest average tv 
53.8 cents in the bakery with the highest, with an average of 50.! 
cents for all employees covered; in New York the range is from 
56.1 to 71.6 cents, with an average of 63.6 cents; in Philadelplia 
from 50.2 to 60.4 cents, with an average of 56.4 cents; and in \Vash- 
ington from 67.4 to 77.6 cents, with an average of 74.1 cents. Tlie 
averages for Washington, as compared with those of other cities, are 
higher, for two reasons: (1) The basic rate per hour in Washingtou 
for mixers, bench hands or hand bakers, dividers or scalers, rounders. 
cabinet men, molders, and oven men is $1 per hour for day work and 
$1.10 per hour for night work, as compared with rates of 50 to 74.1 
cents for these occupations in Baltimore, 50 cents to $1.042 in New 
York, and 47.9 to 80 cents in Philadelphia; and (2) overtime is pai 
for at the rate of time and a half, or $1.50 per hour for day work 
and $1.65 per hour for night work, in Washington, while in othe! 
cities all overtime is paid for at regular rates by the bakeries covered. 
Further, as work in most of the bakeries in Washington begins a!out 
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ull- 2p. m. and ends about 10 p. m. or after, practically all overtime 
me is pald for at the night overtime rate of $1.65 i hour. 
V to Average labor or production cost per pound of bread in bakeries in 
try Baltimore ranges from 0.48 cent to 0.77 cent, with an average of 
day 0.55 cent for all bakeries covered; in New York the range is from 
thy (.62 cent to 1.18 cents, with an average of 0.87 cent; in Philadelphia 
and from 0.85 cent to 1.11 cents, with an average of 0.91 cent; and 
in Washington from 1.07 to 1.59 cents, with an average of 1.17 
ling cents. The statement made regarding the efficiency of the produc- 
ith tion per man per hour likewise applies to the average labor or pro- 
ith duction cost. 
€ is It should again be emphasized that the figures presented above 
68, and in the tables following apply only to the production employees 
an of the bread-making department of the modern bakery. 

Averages for “all employees”’ of all bakeries covered in each city 
ery as presented in the table below, have already been discussed. The 
ept averages for “bakers (mixers, bench hands, machine hands, and 
ery oven men),” are for the key occupations in bread making, the work 
‘ns of all other bread-making occupations being comparatively unim- 
igh portant. 
the ; 
way USTOMARY OR REGULAR FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE NUMBER 
; OF POUNDS OF BREAD PRODUCED PER MAN PER HOUR, AVERAGE EARNINGS 
fer PER HOUR, AND AVERAGE LABOR COST PER POUND OF BREAD, BY CITY, 1923. 
ery Fi. = oe Average number of 

Customary or regular - 
ms 1 ol liens pee pounds of bread 
ing Num- Num- | a h yur’ p I produced per man 
led , ae | ber of ber 0i we per hour. 
Employees and city. | haker-| °™> 
th | ee p09- | $< |_ 
nd | ees | Low- | High- | Aver-| Low- | High- | A ver- 
| est. est. age. est. est. {| age. 
pil sees? eee, we wp! 7% rns, u 
nel | 
4}l employees: 
eS Ee ee eee err ee 3] 135) 54.0] 54.0! 54.0 70| 108 92 
i. EN a ee 9] 733 48.0| 48.0, 48.0 52 | 95 73 
:, ie since dseek bon sdase 42x s 5] 451 50.0} 55.0 51.1 52 | 68 62 
Washington..... Med sks das DhS be cumtidene ae 4} 300; 48.0) 48.0 48.0 48 72 63 
Bakers (mixers, bench hands, machine hands, | 
yk and oven men): | 
‘ ee Ridincn dnd cons inv eeinktAnws 3 43, 54.0) 54.0, 54.0 138 427 307 
WwW Ee oo. sn as ecceccnss oy al 9 345 48.0) 48.0 48.0 101 266 155 
)G ee 6. 645 5. 6b ekki o< dé 6s wee 5 189 | 50.0} 55.0; 51.1 87 162 146 
: oie cnnnndataanseonns anal 4 117 48.0) 48.0 48.0 116 189 | 165 
mM 
lla 
Average labor or produc- 
sh- | Average earnings per hour. tion cost per pound of 
) b Ce i. 
he Employees and city. ie 
re CeneneS Gt 7 | — 
on Lowest.! Highest. Average.) Lowest. | Highest. Average. 
} | | 
I's, | rae “4 
nd Allemployees: | 
A RRR Sed SEE 2 ee ae $0.497 | $0.538 | $0.509 | $0.0048 | $0.0077 | $0. 0055 
a A, teed dobic chunbhsesns added . 561 . 716 . 636 . 0062 . 0118 . 0087 
oon 5. on tc etarenesevdnees . 502 . 604 . 564 . 0085 .O111 je .0091 
Al! RE See en eee . 674 . 776 .741 . 0107 . 0159 . 0117 
id Bakers (mixers, bench hands, machine hands, 
o and oven men): 
rk ad nisns Minis naniatoogniviaes .548| .696| .641| .0015| 0051; 0021 
: Te ea ib idescéscespseed taceosel . 643 . 782 717 . 0024 - 0073 | . 0046 
e]  ~SStSpSSaSSSSrses shh abeticncabuds . 573 . 644 . 620 . 0036 . 0072 . 0043 
dd. ER Sabo 6 000 sc cscgnenseoesesepess 1. 067 1. 090 1.079 |. 0057 . 0093 . 0065 
ul + et stat 3 Cire: o-remennens —. nd os 
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Tn reading figures for ‘“‘bakers”’ in connection with papers S ihe 
employees’’ it will be observed that in Baltimore only ‘43, 
cent of the 135 employees covered, are bakers; in New York, : 
47 per cent of the 733 covered; in Philadelphia, 189, or 42 per « 
the 451 covered; and in Washington, 117, or 39 per cent of t 
covered, are bakers. The small percentage of bakers in Balt 

is due principally to the fact that all the bakeries studied t! 
well equipped with modern automatic machinery, from the di 
or scaling machine to the traveling ovens, while some of the ba 
covered in other cities are not so well eq juipped. ‘These facts, to; 
with the production of 307 pounds of bread per baker per | 
Baltimore, as compared with 155 in New York, 146 in P rilad: 
and 165 in Washington, and an average earning of 64.1 cents p: 
in Baltimore, as compared with 71.7 cents in New York, 62 ¢ 
Philadelphia and $1.079 in Washington, seem to account for th 
low labor cost of 0.21 cent per pound of bread for bakers in Bal 
compared with 0.46 cent per pound in New York, 0.43 cent in | 
Aslelce. and 0.65 cent in Washington. 

The table below presents for each of the bread-making occu) 
(mixers, bench hands or hand bakers, machine hands, oven 
helpers, laborers, wrappers, packers, and other employees 
classified days worked, average full-time hours, average hours 
ally worked, average hours of overtime work per week, and a 
earnings, per week and hour. ‘These figures are computed 
data, obtained from the bakeries studied, for a one-week p: 
period in 192: 

Reading line 1 of this table it is seen that in the 3 bakeries c 
in Baltimore there were 5 mixers who worked 6 days, or on 
days that there was work during the week covered; that the ful 
hours per week were 54, that these mixers actually worked an 
age of 55 hours, and that they actuaily worked an average of 
overtime during the week. Their earnings averaged $37.10 f. 
week and 67.5 cents per hour. Line 2 shows that one of the 32: 
in New York worked only 3 of the 6 days that the 9 bakeries w: 
operation. During these 3 days this mixer actually worked on! 
hours. This is the reason that the average hours actually w 
(49.7) are less than the total (50.6) of the average full-time hour: 
and average hours of overtime (2.6). Line 3 shows that one 
19 mixers in Philadelphia worked 4 of the 6 days the 5 bakeries 
in operation, while 1 employee worked 7 days, doing work on on: 
when the bakery as a whole was not in operation. Other lines 1 
read in like manner and comparisons made between one ci! 
another. 

An inspection of the table shows that many of the bench han 
hand bakers and helpers worked fewer than 6 days or less tha: 
time during the week covered, showing that a larger percents 
the employe ees in these occupations were much less regular in at 
ance than employees of other occupations. 
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CLASSIFIED BY DAYS WORKED AND AVERAGE HOt 
INGS, IN ONE WEEK, BY OCCUPATIONS AND CITIES, 


| Number of employees work- 
ing each specified number | 
of days per week. 











NOW Y OPK onac<44-<>- 

hiladelphia 

fashingtom........-- 
ry] -1 





1 Receiving clerks, foremen, oven firemen, and apprentices. 


The modern bakery is a thoroughly organized concern equipped 
with much or all of the latest and most improved bakery machinery. 
It is the aim of such bakery to supply the public with the very best 
products at the least possible cost of production. This can be 
accomplished only by having efficient organization and efiicient 
operation of machinery, thus saving time as well as labor. 

An official of one of the bakeries that furnished information for 
this article said, ‘‘I am looking forward confidently to the time when 
our bakery will be so thoroughly equipped with machinery that it 
will not be necessary for any employee to handle the dough or the 
bread until after the bread has been baked and wrapped and is ready 
for our drivers.” Another said, “If we returned to old conditions 
before the installation of machinery (blenders, sifters, mixers, 
dividers, rounders, molders, panners, wrappers, and automatic 
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proofers and traveling ovens) we would have to increase our force ,; 
productive employees several times and enlarge our floor spice ;, 
three or four times its present size in order to produce as much: }yre,, 
per day as we are now producing in that time.” ) 

Bread making, like many other industries, had its days of |g), 
heavy labor. The introduction of machinery has made the work ;, 
the bakery comparatively easy and light, has reduced the number ,; 
employees required to operate the bakery, especially the number ,; 
bench hands or hand bakers, oven men, and helpers, and has ereat|; 
increased production. Without entering into the question as 4) 
whether or not increased production has under present conditions 
made any change in the total cost of production, it may also be sai 
that the use of machinery has made it possible for the consumer t) 
buy good, wholesome bread for less than it would cost, including 
time and fuel, to produce bread of like quality in the home. As hy. 
already been stated the average cost of bread per pound as presente 
in this article is limited to productive employees only. Other items 
such as capital, including investments in aaa, buildings, and equip. 
ment, along with cost of materials, insurance, taxes, depreciation, 
salaries of officials and office employees, wages of drivers and al! othe 
nonproductive employees not covered in this study, and probably 
other items not mentioned, should also be included in order to arriy 
at the total cost of production per pound. 

Below is given a description of the machinery, processes, and jo): 
or occupations found in the making of bread in the modern baker 


Machinery. 


BLENDING machines.—Blending machines are used to mix two J 
or more kinds of flour so thoroughly that an analysis of any 
portion of the mixture shows approximately the same _ cent of 


each kind of flour in the portion as in the total mixture. Bread made 
from the blend or mixture of two or more grades of flour (each of 
which makes good bread) is usually more desirable than bread made 
from any one of the grades. 

Out of the 21 bakeries in question, 20 reported the use of electri 
power in operating blending machines and 1 reported the use o 
steam. The capacity of the blending machines in these bakeries 
ranged from 15 to 45 barrels or about 3,000 to 9,000 pounds of 
flour per hour, most of the bakeries reporting, however, the blending 
of 3,000 or 4,000 pounds per hour. As a rule, machinery operated 
by electric power carries the flour from the blending machine to the 
sifting celia, 

Syfting machines.—Sifting machines are used to remove pieces 0! 
cord or string, lint, splinters, or any other foreign substance frou 
the flour, to make the flour less compact by breaking any |ump> 
that may be present, and to lighten and aerate it. As the flours 
carried o machinery directly from the blender to the sifter the 
capacity of the sifting machine is necessarily the same as that o! the 
blending machine. 

After the flour has been sifted it is carried by machinery operate! 
usually by electric power to a storage bin which is, as a rule, located 
in a room directly above the mixing room, so that the flour may )¢ 
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drawn from the bin into automatic scales used by mixers in weighing 
u r to batches of dough. 
Bi atches of dough are made up by formulas. In gathering material 
tor this article agents of the bureau made no effort to and did not 
obtain any bread-making formulas from any of the bakeries. A few 
of | the officials of the bakeries visited were very much afraid that some 
their trade secrets or processes which have cost a great deal and 
are, therefore, guarded most jealously, might in some way fall into 
the hands of ‘their competitors. It is assumed that each bakery has 
‘ts own formulas, and that each formula is somewhat different from 
env of the formulas of other bakeries. Two formulas which were 
published in the June 9, 1923, issue of the Bakers Weekly are presented 


helow: 


ie 


FORMULAS FOR BREAD DOUGH. 





| 
For- | For- 





Ingredient. Unit | mula | mula | 
| No.1. | No.2. 






{ 
APSR RE ae ee Pounds. . | 280 | 300 


SS eee ee etliacibadiie.t -fe 4 28 
PS eee ‘gy “whee 2 | 
Salt ss Tree ee TT Pe eT Ee eT . |. y.” en ae 5 44 
ona iar eae: Retina aera : [cases = Aa 26 
Se Pe SCl ES ee ee eee ae Peres Bin 4 


Pes Sa a ee a ee 53 | 5 
esececcs o of cae “7 3 





1 Sweetened, condensed, 42° sugar. 
2 Sweetened, condensed. 
$ Quart. 





In view of the statement above concerning the officials of a few 
bakeries, it is not out of place to quote here part of an editorial which 

appeared in the May 19, 1923, issue of the Bakers Weekly: 

The baker who has been given, by public approval, the assurance that his staff of 
life is all that it ought to be, does not, in fact, perform "the service that is expected of 
him until he informs his brother baker , who perhaps has been less successful in turning 
out a high-quality product, how he, too, may attain the height of present-day periec- 
tion in a scientific ‘ally produc ed loaf of bread. We believe that the days of selfishness 
are past when a baker, or for that matter the manufacturer of any other article of food, 
can keep the secret of his success to himself. The bakers are gradually coming to 
know that the success of one illuminates the career of the other, while the failure of 
another will bring discredit upon the entire industry. Thus, in serving mankind, 
that baker serves best who serves his brother bakers. It isindeed gratifying to note 
that already successful bakers in different sections of the country are exchanging 
bread with each cther, extending the hand of helpfulness with a view to bringing 
S bread products up to the highest possible level, and thus laying the foundation 

a really lasting, universal service to mankind by the baker. 


"Mixing machines.—The capacity of mixing machines ranges from 
1 to 5 barrels. The bakeries visited are equipped principally with 
machines of 4-barrel acity, operated by electric power. They 
reported that batches tdduab ranging from 100 to 1,500 pounds 
were mixed in from 7 to 20 minutes; in the majority of bakeries 
studied, the mixing period was 12 minutes. Dough is mixed at a 
temper ature of 78 to 82°F. Itis generally understood that py, see 
mately 300 one-pound loaves of bread can be made from a. barrel 
of flour. 

After the dough has been mixed it is transferred to the fermenting 
room and kept there at a temperature of approximately 80° F. for a 
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period ranging from one and one-half to six hours. In a great m: 
ity of cases the fermentation period lasts from three to four hours 
most cases, also, the dough is punched or worked down two or | 
times while in the fermenting room, though one bakery reported 
the dough was punched only once. The dough then passes fron 
fermenting room to the hopper of the dividing or saaliee machi: 
to a bench at which bench hands or hand bakers work. 
It may be stated that the long as well as expensive period « 
mentation has, according to an article in the May 19, 1923, iss 
the Bakers Weekly (pp. 38 to 40), been eliminated by a proces 
cently developed, of conditioning dough while it is being m 
Dough after being so conditioned 1s carried directly from the m 
machine to the dividing machine. 
Dividing or scaling machines.—Scaling machines divide the ba 
of dough into pieces of uniform weight for loaves of bread, the y 
being determined by the regulator of the machine. In this div: 
process the dough passes or is drawn from the hopper of the ma: 
into a box, sometimes called the ‘“‘ top box”’ and is pressed or ran 
from that box into the pockets of the machine until the pr 
against the regulator is sufficient to complete the operation of « 
ing the dough into pieces, after which the pieces drop automat: 
from the machine to a conveyor or to a stand or table. 
Fifteen of the 21 bakeries studied are equipped with six-p 
dividers. Six pieces of dough are scaled by such machines at 
operation. Other bakeries covered have 1, 2, 4, or 5 pocket divic 
The machine of lowest capacity scales 30 pieces per minute and 
one of highest capacity scales 84 per minute. The capacity of the 
jority of the machines ranges from 48 to 60 per minute. As 
necessary that the pieces scaled by the dividing machine pass thr 
other machines of the bakery in regular order, the capaci' 
rounding machines, proofing cabinets, automatic proofers, moi 
machines, panning machines and final automatic steam proofe: 
necessarily the same as that of the dividing or scaling machine: 
Rounding machinés.—After the pieces of dough have been dro) 
from the dividing machine they are carried by conveyor and dro; 
automatically into the rounding machine or picked up by hand 
placed on it. This machine is circular with a spiral trough an 
volves when in operation. The revolving thn rolls the pieces and 
of dough in every direction, ballmg or rounding them up and (1 bo be 
drops them onto conveyors or a small table or stand. The picces conv 
are dusted with flour while in the machine. leed 
After the dough has been divided into pieces and the pieces |): \° tem] 
been rounded, they are allowed to remain for 10 or 15 minutes St 
proofing cabinets, or 6 to 15 minutes in automatic proofers in 0 F mol 
that the cells may develop under the process known to the indusi' hot 
as proofing. The pressure on the dough in passing through proo 
dividing machine and the ne of the pieces in passing throug) |'\° 110" 
rounding machine tends to ‘kill’’ the dough or cause it to fall. Kept 
Proofing cabinets.—Proofing cabinets are more like pieces of fur - On 
ture than machinery. The cabinets are square with a set of drav of 
arranged one above the other in the left hand half of each s! 
They are pivoted to a base so they may be revolved. The draw: plac 
on side “A”’ are filled with pieces of rounded dough. ‘The cabin' wT 
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moved by hand one-quarter way round and then those on 
cde“ B,” “C,” and “D” are filled in order and moved in like manner. 
' drawers on side “D”’ are being filled, those in side “ A”’ are 
peing emptied. The drawers in the other sides are filled and emptied 
resular.order as the work continues. The cabinets are kept at a 
ature of 80° F. 
4 natic proofers.—It is desirable that all pieces of dough be 
he same time or proof. This is not possible with proofing 
is, rooms, closets, or other receptacles provided with drawers, 








acks, or stationary shelves on account of the time tak en in placing 
nieces in and taking them out of cabinets, rooms, closets etc. The 
aut atic proofer solves this problem is if or} ves @as if piec ce of * dough 
sactly the same time of proof. The Operation is continuous. Thé 





ofer is provided with on endless chain be ving buckets or shelves 
attached which receive the pieces of dough as they come from the 
rounding machine. The loaded buckets or shelves are carried back 
and forth through the proof box which is kept at a temperature of 
8 to 110° F. and the pieces of dough are automatically dumped at 
the unloading point into the molding machine. ‘The proof box is 
usually suspended from the ceiling or attached to the wall of the 
mixing room. 

Mot ling machines. —iIn e molding mac hine S give the pile ces of dow oh 
the desired shape for Thee: es of bread. The pieces drop automatically 
nto the machine from the buckets or shelves of the conveyor of the 
first automatic proofer, or are picked up by hand and placed in the 

chine, are molded as they pass through, and dropped automaticall, 

ito Oven pans on a panning machine, or onto a small stand or table. 

"Fa ining machinez.—Panning machines are equipped with an end- 
less chain or conveyor. Empty oven pans are placed by hand on 
the conveyor, are carried under the molding machine, receive the 
molded pieces of dough as they drop from the molding machine, and 
carry and unload them onto the conveyor of the automatic final 
steam proofer. 

Automatic final steam proofers.—These automatic proofers are 
equipped with conveyors or endless chains having buckets or shelves 

ittached. Pieces of molded dough after being automatically loaded 
into the buckets or onto the shelves of the conveyor are carried back 
and forth through the proofer during the final proofing period of 
5 to 60 minutes and oh automatic ally onto the shelves of the 
conveyor of traveling ovens or to tables or benches at or near the 
leed end of traveling ovens. The final steam proofing is done at a 
temperature of 98 to 110° F. 

Steam proofing boxes.—Pieces of dough divided, rounded, and 
molded by bench hands or hand bakers, or by machinery in bakeries 
not equipped with automatic steam proofers, are proofed in steam 
proofing boxes or rooms which are kept at a temperature of 98 to 
L1Q” F. The pieces are placed on racks, shoved into the proofers, 
kept there 45 to 60 minutes, and then shoved to ovens. 

Jvens.—Ovens as found in the bakeries covered by this article are 

f three kinds: 

(1) Peel ovens, so called because it is necessary to use a peel * in 
placing each pan of dough in the oven and | in taking each | pan of 































peel is a thin and rather broad board with a long his nifla. 
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bread out of the oven. The employees who use the peel are ¢ajlo, 
oven men. | 

(2) Drawplate ovens, so called because they have baking plate 
4 or 5 feet wide and 6 or 7 feet long. One end of the plate has ty, 
legs or rollers. When a plate is withdrawn from the chamber of th. 
oven, one end of the plate is partially in and rests on the oven an 
the other end rests on its legs which are on the floor of the oven roo 
Many pans of dough are placed on the oven plate. The plate is th, 
returned to the oven chamber and the opening of the oven closed. 
After the plate has been in the oven the necessary period of time fo, 
baking, the plate is withdrawn again and unloaded. The employee. 
who look after the ovens are called oven men. ) 

(3) Traveling or automatic ovens are so called because equipped 
with endless chains operated by electric power. The chains hay, 
conveyors onto which pans of dough are either loaded by hand «) 
are automatically unloaded from the conveyors of automatic steay 
»sroofers to the conveyors of the traveling or automatic oven at the 
feed end of the oven. The pans of dough are carried by the chains 
through the oven and unloaded from the chain at the delivery end, 
the oven. There areno oven men at traveling ovens. The employees 
who work at the two ends of the ovens feeding pans of dough o; 
dumping bread from pans are called helpers. 

Nineteen of the 21 bakeries under discussion are equipped 
peel or drawplate ovens, or with both. Two are not equipped wit 
either of these. The 3 bakeries covered in Baltimore are equipped 
with traveling ovens; 4 of the 5 in New York; 1 of the 5 in Phils- 
delphia; and 2 of the 4 in Washington, making a total of 10 having 
traveling ovens. The capacity of these traveling ovens ranges from 
2,000 to 5,000 loaves per hour. The baking period or time in the 
oven ranges from 25 to 45 minutes. 

Wrapping machines.—All except 2 of the 21 bakeries studied are 
a with bread-wrapping machines operated by electric powe: 
The capacity of the machines ranges from 20 to 60 loaves per minute 


Occupations. 


ECEIVING clerks.—Receiving clerks receive and check bills of 
flour and other ingredients used in making bread, and keep : 
record of the quantity and kind received. In some bakeries they 
use small hand trucks for moving sacks of flour into the flour store- 
room and from there to the hopper or chute leading to the blending 
machine, cut the cord by which the top or open ends of sacks are 
fastened, dump the flour into the hopper, clean empty sacks, and 
sweep and clean the storeroom. In other bakeries laborers perform 
these jobs. 

Mizers.—Mixers in making up a batch of dough weigh or measure 
according to formula the specified amounts of flour, water, salt, milk, 
sugar, lard, malt, yeast, and any other ingredient that may be used 
in making the bread, deposit them in the mixing machine, close the 
machine, and start it by pressing an electric button or by turning @ 
switch, turn off the power in like manner after the batch has been 
mixed, open the machine, and dump the dough from it into a dough 
trough. In bakeries in which there are no mixers’ helpers, mixes 
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also shove the empty dough troughs from the fermenting room to 
‘he mixing room and filled troughs from the mixing room to the 
fermenting room, punch down or knead the dough while it is there as 
many times as specified in the formula or process, and dump it from 
the troughs to a chute leading from the fermenting room to a bench 
at which bench hands or hand bakers work, or to the hopper of the 
dividing or sealing machine. 

In weighing flour for a batch of dough the mixer sets the auto- 
matic flour seales which are located between the mixing machine 
and the flour storage bin in a room above and starts the conveyor 
which earries the flour from the bin to the scales. When the correct 
weight has been made, the flow of flour is cut off automatically. 
Vater is weighed in like manner by automatic water scales, which 
are also located above the mixing machine. 

The time of bringing together the ingredients for a batch of dough 
and depositing them in the mixing machine, ranges as reported by the 
hakeries studied, from 1 to 10 minutes. Fifteen of the 21 bakeries 
reported 5 minutes. 

Bench hands or hand bakers.—-These workers are so called because 
they do their work by hand at a bench or table. The work consists 
principally of kneading or pounding dough used in making rye or 
Vienna bread or rolls; of dividing the dough into pieces of the weight 
required for loaves of bread or for rolls; of rounding, rolling, and 
molding these pieces into shape, making them ready for the oven 
pans; and:of placing them in the oven pans. 

Machine hands.—Machine hands (including dividers or sealers, 
rounders, cabinet men, and molders) are so called because they work 
at, operate, look after, and clean dividing or scaling machines, 
rounding machines, proofing cabinets, or molding machines. 

Dividers or scalers.—Vhese workers set the dividing or scaling 
machines for the weight desired for loaves of bread, start and sto 
the machine by pressing an electric button, and occasionally as 
scaled pieces of dough to ascertain whether or not the correct weight 
is being made. 

Rounders.—Rounders are found only in bakeries in which the 
pieces of dough are not carried by conveyor from the dividing or 
scaling machine to the rounding machine. These workers pick up 
the pieces of dough as they drop from the dividing or scaling machine 
to a stand or table and drop them onto the rounding machines. 

Cabinet men.—Cabinet men are found only in bakeries equipped 
with revolving proofing cabinets. They pick up the pieces of dough 
as they drop from the rounding machine to a stand or table and 
place them in the drawers of the proofing cabinet. 

Molders.—In bakeries equipped with proofing cabinets molders 
open the drawers of the cabinets, take the pieces of dough out of the 
drawers, and drop them into the molding machine, or pick up the 
pieces as they drop from the molding machine and place them in 
oven pans. In bakeries not equipped with proofing cabinets cr with 
conveyors which carry the pieces from the molding machine to the 
steam proofer the molders pick up the pieces as they drop from the 
molding machine and place them in oven pans In bakeries equipped 
with conveyors that carry the pieces of dough from the nabdinin 
machine these employees watch the pieces as they fall automatically 
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from the molding machine into the oven pans, and arrange 
pieces as do not fall in the correct position in the pans. 

Oven men.—In the bakeries studied oven men are divided int. {y, 
groups. ‘Those in the first group work at peel ovens, where 
necessary to use an instrument called a peel? in doing their 

A pan of dough is placed on the broad end of the peel by a 

and the oven man shoves the pan into the oven and pulls t| 
from under the pan leaving the pan in the oven and, after th 

has been baked, shoves the perl under the pan and pulls it 

the oven. Those in the second group wool at drawplate 

ull out the baking plate, load it with pans of dough, sho 
loaded plate into the oven and after the cad has been bak 
the plate out of the oven. 

Helpers.—In the bakeries covered, helpers are divided int 
groups. ‘Those in the first group assist the mixers as shown 
description given of the work of mixers. Those in the second ) 

lace the empty oven pans conveniently at hand for the 
Sends or machine molders, set the pans filled with dough . 
racks, and shove the racks into the steam proofing room. | 
the third group shove the racks from the proofing room to the 
and assist the oven men in loading and unloading pans. of « 
or bread on and off the peel, and in dumping bread from oven 
Those in the last group feed the traveling ovens by placing p: 
dough on convyors at the “feed end”’ of the ovens, or cat 
pans of bread as they come from the “delivery end”’ of the | 
and dump the bread from the pans. 

Laborers.—Laborers (including blenders, cleaners, dumpers. pan 
greasers, porters, sack cleaners, sifters, sweepers, and truckers) (io 
various kinds of unskilled work, such as cleaning and sweeping (\001s, 
greasing Oven pans, and work of like character in the bread-n g 
department of the modern bakery. 

Wrappers.—These workers operate the electrical wrappin: 
chines. There are two wrappers at each machine. One plac: 
bread on the machine and starts and stops it by pressing an e ¢ 
button, and the other takes the wrapped bread off the m 

and places it on the bread racks. 

Packers.—The packers make up orders of bread for the « 
or for shipment bakeries, and place the bread on the 
racks, in baskets or shipping boxes. ‘This task completes the 
aration of bread in the modern bakery, making it ready [: 
use of the consumer. 


2 See footnote 1, p. 9. 
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Protection of Workers Under Mexican State Labor Laws.’ 
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Hygiene and Safety. 


gated on February 5, 1917, has been called the “ bill of rights”’ 
of Mexican labor, in that it affords through its labor and social 
welfare provisions definite protection for the I: iboring class. 

This article prohibits the employment of women ‘and young per- 
sons under 16 years of age in dangerous and unhealthful occupa- 
tions.2 It requires em. sloyers in agricultural, industrial, mining, 
or similar classes of work to furnish comfortable and sanitary dwell- 
ngs for their workmen, the annual rent charged for them not to 

eed 6 per cent of the assessed value of the property. Employers 
are also required to provide schools, dispensaries, markets, and other 
services necessary to the community. The adoption, in factories 
and shops, of sanitary conditions and safety devices is compulsory. 
The article provides that a worker may quit his employment b fore 
the expiration of the contract without being held liable for breach 
of contract if the employer, or his subordinates with his consent, 
‘maltreats the worker or his family. In such a case the employer 
shall either perform the contract or pay the worker an indemnity 
equal to three months’ wages. 

In this study of the labor and social welfare laws enacted in thy 
several Mexican States dealing with the protection of workers, it 
will be plainly seen that article 123 forms the basis for these laws 
The nine labor codes used in this study are as follows: Campeche, 
' Chiapas, Vera Cruz, and Yucatan, 1918; Coahuila; 1920; Michoacan 
and Puebla, 1921; and Chihuahua and Querétaro, 1922; also the 
Hidalgo labor accident law of 1915, the Sonora labor law of 1919, 
and the labor and social welfare law of Sinaioa of 1920. The sec- 
tion on hygiene and safety regulations is based on a study of 12 
. ws, while 11 were used for the section on : shop regulations, Hidalgo 
t having enacted any laws on this subject as yet. 


\ RTICLE 123 of the Federal Constitution of Mexico. promul- 






















Employers’ Obligations and Responsibilities. 





All of the 11 State labor laws (Campeche, Chiapas, Chihuahua, 
Coahuila, Michoacan, Puebla, Querétaro, Simaioa, Sonora, Vera 
Cruz, and Yucatan) require employers in agricultural, industrial, 
mining, or similar classes of work to furnish comfortable and sani- 
tary dwellings for their workmen, for which they may charge rents 
not exceeding 6 per cent annually of the assessed value of the prop- 
ns This comtios only to those establishments employing more 
than 100 workers. The laws of 10 States (all except Coahuila) further 





















ie following sources were used in the preparation of this article: Campeche, Codigo rae! trabajo, Cam- 

peche, 1918; Chiapas, Ley reglamentaria del trabajo, Tuxtla Gutiérrez, 1918; C nihual ua, Ley del trabajo, 
Chihua ua, 1922; Coahuila, Ley reglamentaria dei articulo 123 d le la constitucién gé ner: il de la re +” lica, 
lo, 1921; Hidalgo Ley sobre pepltensce del trabajo, Pachuca, 1915; Micl ens un de Ocampo, Ley del 

nic miditaoae 46, Morelia, 1921; Puebla, Codigo de trab: ajo, Puebla, 1921; ierétaro, Ley del t ibajo, 
niimero 34, Querétaro 1922; Sinz loa, Ley del trabajo y de la previs ion social, ; promulga da en el decreto 
numero 166, Culiacan {1920}; Sonora, Boletin Oficial, Hermosillo, Apr. 29, 1919, and May 4, 1919; Vera Cruz- 
Liave, Ley del trabajo [191%], Jal apa, 1922; Yucatan, Codigo del trabajo, de creto ntimero 386, Méri la , 1915. 





: " more detailed study of this provision may be found in MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, Nove mi! ber, 
1923, pp. 198 to 201. 
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specify that the employers shall also provide schools. The estal) lish. 
ment of dispensaries and other services necessary to the communi, 
are required of employers by the States of Campeche, Chiapas 
hivwahun, Michoacan, Puebla, Querétaro, Vera Cruz, and Y yx. 
tan. Five States (C ampeche, Chiapas, Chihuahua, Michoacan, an 
Yucatan) stipulate that when the population im a labor cente; 
exceeds 200 inhabitants the employer must provide a tract of land 
of not less than 5,000 square meters for the establishment of public 
markets and the construction of buildings designed for municipal 
services and places of amusement. 

According to the laws of Campeche, Coahuila, Hidalgo, 
Querétaro, and Yucatan, all employers must see that the wor kK is don 
under the most favorable conditions from the standpoint of the safe 
and health of the workers. 

Under the laws of 11 States (Campeche, Chiapas, Chihuahua, (€ 
huila, Michoacan, Puebla, Querétaro, Sinaloa, Sonora, Vera Cruz, and 
Yucatan) employers are obliged to observe, in factories, workshops, 
and other industrial establishments, the legal requirements as to 
sanitation and health and to adopt adequate measures to prevent 
accidents in the use of machines and other instruments so as to give 
the best guaranty for the health and life of the workers compatible 
with the nature of the work. E mployers in Campeche and Y ucat 

who do not live up to this requirement will be subject to the pen 
ow oeraiy by the penal code for such an offense, as well as to the | 
liabilities involved. The law of Hidalgo states that employers ; 
obligated to use every scientific measure to prevent industrial accider 
The use of defective machinery, tools, and other equipment is p 
hibited, as well as the employ ment of incompetent workers. es 
of from 10 to 1,000 pesos ($4.99 to $498.50, par) may be impos: 
those employers who do not comply with the law in these respect 
An additional requirement is made of employers in the State of Mi 
acan and Vera Cruz. They shall adopt adequate measures to prevent 
occupational diseases, heeding just recommendations made by the 
workers. Employers in ‘ Sinaloa and Sonora are obligated to prevent, 
if possible, the spread of infectious diseases. 

In Chihuahua employers are required to give to each wor 
printed notice specifying precautions to be taken to avoid : 
in the handling of machinery and other equipment, and iy wi 
must comply ‘with these instructions. The Querétaro law mere 
stipulates that employers shall notify the workers when the defective 
condition of a machine endangers their welfare. ‘The directors oi! ai 
enterprise in Sonora shall post warning notices in all dangerous * ces. 
Furthermore, safety devices shall be placed, whenever possible 
machines and other equipment, and all scientific measures sha 
used to prevent accidents. 

A site selected for a factory or workshop in Chihuahua mus‘ 
approved by the sanitary authorities and meet the requirements 
the sanitary code and police regulations, and must not be dam) 
dangerous, or uphealthful. 

A person employing a worker to operate machines, etc., who li 
not the certificate required by the technical section of the labor depai' 
ment of Campeche shall be punished by a fine of from 50 to 500 pes» 
($24.93 to $249.25, par). 


Py 


: 
le Dla 
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First-aid, Medical, and Hospital Treatment for Employees. 


The laws of 11 States (Campeche, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Hidalgo, 
Michoacan, Puebla, Querétaro, Sinaloa, Sonora, Vera Cruz, and Yuca- 
tan) contain provisions requiring employers to provide first-aid treat- 
ment immediately, as well as necessary medicines, in case of accident 
to the workers. Medical treatment by a doctor, at the e xpense of the 
employer, for workers who suffer accidental i injury is prescribed under 
the laws of all the States exe ept Michoacan and Querétaro. In estab- 
lishments in Coahuila employing more than 100 wor i ers, the employer 
must employ a licensed physician to attend the workers. The 
States of Campeche, Coahuila, Puebla, Sinaloa, Sonora, Vera Cruz, 
and Yucatan specify in their laws that employers shall maintain the 
necessary equipment to aid accident victims. If an accident occurs 
in a factory, workshop, or other labor center in Chihuahua, the 
emplover must notify the city authorities of that fact within 24 hours. 
In the States of Sinaloa and Sonora, hosp ital service for not more 
ian three months is to ~ furnished by the employer to those workers 
who are ill through no fault of their own. The law of Chihuahua 
i WA ss to hospital service differs from that of Sinaloa and Sonora in 
that at least 100 must be employed in the factory or workshop and 
that the hospital treatment is to be furnished for two months instead 
of three. maepitee estab! lished 1 in accordance with the provisions of 
this law shall be supplied with medicines and necessary equipment, 
shall be kept in a sanitary condition, and shall be attended by the 
company physician, who shall act as an assistant to the superior 
health council in addition to his regular duties. 

[IIness of the workers which is not chronic, and ¥ bien a not been 
contracted through any fault of their own, may be treated by a 
physician at the employer’s expense in Chiapas (prov ‘ding o thi s illness 
does not last more than a month) and Coahuila. 

When an enterprise in Michoacan has a capital of 50,000 pesos 
($24,925, par) or more and is more than 3 kilometers (1.9 miles) 
from a town, the employer must provide a physician and medicines 
free of charge to his employees. 

An employer in Chihuahua has the right to re quire a medical exam- 
ination of any worker who requests employ ment of him. 


t| 


Employees’ Obligations. 


In case of grave danger in the establishment, or in emergencies, 
the workers shall give assistance in every possible way, under the laws 
of Campeche, Chiapas, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Michoacan, Puebla, 
(Juerétaro, Sinaloa, Sonora, and Vera Cruz. In these States, as 
well as in Yucatan, all workers must abstain from imprudent acts 
which may endanger the safety of themselves, of their fellow work- 
ers, or of the factory, shop, or other work place. 

In Chihuahua workers suffering with infectious diseases may not 
be employ ed. Conflicts arising under this provision shall be settled 
by the sanitary authorities. A worker who has an infectious disease 
uust be quarantined immediately and not be permitted to work 
until all danger of contagion has passed. 

EK mployees in factories, workshops, or other peeaay establish- 
ments in Sonora must not remove, damage, destroy, or prevent the 
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use of any safety device or means of protection in the establishm 
Furthermore, they may not deface, destroy, conceal, or dan 
any notice intended for the information and protection of the work.:. 
Specific rules and regulations concerning icvifeens and safety in the Be 
factories, workshops, and other industrial establishments are giv ” 
in considerable detail in the State laws and are here consid). . 
topically. , 
Ventilation and Air Space. 


All workrooms in factories, workshops, and other indus?) iq 
establishments shall be provided with proper and sufficient mean. 0; 
ventilation, according to the laws of Campeche, Chihus 
Michoacan, Puebla, Querétaro, and Yucatan. wo square m: 
(2.39 square yards) of floor space and 9 cubic meters (11.77 
yards) of air space are required for each employee in the Sta 
Chihuahua. The laws of Michoacan and Yucatan place the mini: 
amount of air space at 10 cubic meters (13.08 cubie yards), whil 
Puebla law requires 7 cubic meters (9.16 eubic yards) for c: 
employee. The ventilation must be so regulated as to pre 
drafts from endangering the health or comfort of the emplo in 
according to the law of Chihuahua. In the State of Puebla al 
owing to the nature of the manufacturing process carried on in {)\e T! 
factory workroom, excessive heat be created therein, a suffic se 
number of windows shall be provided. There shall be posted 1: th 
factories, workshops, and other industrial establishments in the Stil la 
of Yucatan a notice specifymg the number of persons who may | 3 
employed in any room of a factory. 


Sanitation. 


Six of the States (Campeche, Chihuahua, Michoacan, Pu mn 
Spaeereres: and Yucatan) require all establishments to be kept in a lt 
Cc ! 











ean and sanitary condition. The law of Chihuahua further s).«- 

ifies that establishments must be cleaned before work begins | 

that the premises must be kept free from all garbage and rubbish. n 
The law of Puebla contains a provision to the effect that flor th 

in factories, workshops, and other industrial establishments | t] 

be washed carefully at least once a day, either before or after working T) 

hours but never during that time. t] 
All workshops, factories, offices, and business stores in Chihu 

shall provide sanitary cuspidors and post a conspicuous nh 

stating the danger of careless expectoration. 


Emanations. tl 

‘ 7 . m 

The laws of Campeche, Chihuahua, Michoacan, Puebla, Quer o} 
and Yucatan stipulate that if, in the course of the business car! al 
on in any workroom cf a factory, dust, gases, fumes, vapors, fi ns 


or other impurities are generated or released in quantities ten 1+ al 
to injure the health of the employees, proper devices to remove 

impurities from the workroom shall be provided. In Chihuahu in 
due to the nature of the industry, smoke is given off, pipes or ¢!i1'- u 
neys shall be maintained for its disposal, so as to prevent fire : 
its becoming a nuisance to the neighborhood. If necessary, 

employer will be obliged entirely to eliminate the smoke. 
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Drinking Water. 






There shall be provided in every factory at all times for the use of 
employees a sufficient supply of clean, cool, and pure drinking water, 
according to the laws of Chihuahua, Michoacan, Puebla, Vera Cruz, 
and Yucatan. In Chihuahua the use of a common glass or cup is 
prohibited. Sanitary drinking fountains approved by the superior 
health council may be furnished or a steady stream of water with 
derate pressure may be installed. 










Waste Water. 










Waste water from factories, workshops, and other industrial estab- 


shments in Chihuahua, unless purified by a special chemical process, 
may not be thrown into channels of water which are used for domestic 
| agricultural use, but must have separate conduits. 








Toilets. 






There shall be provided in ali factories, workshops, or other 
industrial establishments in the States of Chihuahua, Puebla, 
and Yucatan a sufficient number of clean and well-ventilated toilets. 
The laws of Chihuahua and Yucatan require separate toilets for each 
sex. There shall be at least one toilet for every 25 persons employed, 
he floors thereof to be of waterproof construction, according to the 







aw of Puabla. In Chihuahua one toilet must be supplied for every 


persons. 








Lavatories and Baths. 







The laws of Chihuahua, Michoacan, Puebla, Querétaro, Vera Cruz, 
and Yucatan require establishments to provide and maintain ade- 
quate and convenient wash rooms or washing facilities for employees. 
In Michoacan and Vera Cruz, if the city authorities have not furnished 
public baths, employers must provide and maintain them. In in- 
dustrial, mining, or like enterprises the nature of which makes it 
necessary that workers take their meals within the establishment, 
the employers are required to provide lavatories for the benefit of 
the workers, according to the laws of Michoacan and Querétaro. 
The law of the latter State stipulates that if the workers do not use 
these facilities, the city authorities may compel them to do so. 












Lighting. 






In every factory, workshop, or other industrial establishment in 
the States of Chihuahua, Vera Cruz, and Yucatan, proper lighting 
must be provided. In Yucatan the lighting in factory workrooms 
shall be such as not to cause strain on the vision or glare in the eyes 
of the workers. The law of Chihuahua stipulates that when the 
natural light in factories does not suffice, artificial iluminants, prefer- 
ably electricity, shall be used. 

All gas jets and other lights in factories in Puebla must be properly 
inclosed in glass globes, or in metal coverings, if the establishment 
uses or produces inflammable materials. 
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Doors and Exits. 


All doors in factories, workshops, and other industrial estab|ix)- 
ments in the States of Chihuahua, Puebla, and Yucatan shall ope) 
outward. No door or other opening shall be obstructed or locked 
during working hours unless the locks are very simple and eas! 
manipulated, according to the laws of Puebla and Yucatan. [) 
Puebla exits shall be indicated by means of conspicuous signs. [) 
Chihuahua and Puebla entrances to factories shall be large, and ap 
adequate number of doors be provided in all factories, works! 
and other industrial establishments. 


y 


Alcoholic Beverages. 


The carrying of alcoholic beverages into factories, worksho) 
other industrial establishments is strictly prohibited in the Stat. 
Michoacan, Querétaro, and Yucatan. 


Fire Protection. 


The laws of Chihuahua and Yucatan require all factories, :; 
shops, and other industrial establishments to provide and maintain 
a fire-extinguishing apparatus. The Chihuahua law also req 
that in order to prevent fires great care shall be taken in the use | 
lamps. It further provides that inflammable substances may } 
manufactured only in buildings of fireproof construction, and s| 
lates that storage rooms containing raw materials and the finis 
product shall be separate from workrooms in which inflamma); 
articles are manufactured, wherein electric lights or safety lam 
should be used exclusively. The law of Puebla requires gas pipes 
be of metal, and lighting fixtures not to be near the inflamma)! 
parts of the building, the machinery, or the materials. 

The Puebla law prescribes also that inflammable liquids and s<ub- 
stances shall be kept in closed metallic receptacles. These, as well as 
gas meters and oil supplies, shall be stored in a safe place and ma 
under any conditi6n remain in the corridors or near the staircases. 
The use of combustible liquids for lighting purposes is prohibited in 
Puebla, unless the apparatus is equipped with all necessary pre: 
tions to prevent the spreading of gases. If used, these liquids mus‘ 
be taken into the factory during the day and before the work begin: 


Floors and Stairways. 


The law of Chihuahua requires floors in all establishments 
waterproof and smooth. 

All stairways in industrial establishments shall be of solid construc- 
tion and provided with proper handrails, in the States of Chihuahua 
and Puebla. The law of the last-mentioned State contains the added 
requirements that the stairways shall be of fireproof construction, an 
that there shall be an adequate number to permit immediate egr 
the event of a fire or other emergency. 


Roofs and Walls. 


The roof and walls of a factory building should be well construcie¢, 
so as to prevent sudden changes in temperature therein, according ‘0 


the law of Chihuahua. 
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Dressing Rooms. 


Jt ording to the law of Yucatan, separate rooms equipped with 
stands shall be provided for each sex, when the nature of the 

wol rk necessitates the changing of clothes. In manufacturing and in- 
dustrial establishments in ‘Chihuahua the workers shall be provided 


with dressing rooms, 


Recreation Halls. 


in Querétaro the employer is obliged to furnish recreation rooms 


is employees. 
Railings. 


Two States (Chihuahua and Puebla) require all shafts, openings, 
sits, containers of corrosive or scalding fluids, and boilers to be 
ovided with railings or similar protection. 


Eating in Workrooms. 


Establishments in Puebla which produce poisonous substances or in 
which injurious gases are emitted may not allow their workmen to eat 
ir lunches inside the workrooms. 


Disinfection. 


Factories and workshops in Chihuahua shall be disinfected once a 
rand whenever, in the judgment of a doctor or the sanitary author- 
there is any suspicion of the appearance of an infectious disease. 


Accident Prevention in the Use of Machinery. 


i.e following provisions contained in the law of Chihuahua have as 
elr wr object the prevention of accidents, as far as possible, in the use of 
mechitee and similar equipment in factories, workshops, and other 
industrial establishments: Machines shall be so arranged, in large 
ooms, as to avoid danger to the workers. They shall be firmly plac ed 
on a solid foundation away from the partition walls, in order to avoid 
transmitting vibrations to the adjoining walls. Dangerous machines 
and those run by electricity shall bear conspicuous placards, marked 
Janger.’’ According to the laws of Chihuahua and Puebla, all 
steam, gas, or electric motors, hydraulic rollers, turbines, and the like 
ull be: so guarded by r: ailings as to be accessible to the operators only 
Ke not to the other workers. These States require the aisles be- 
tween machines to be at least 80 centimeters (2.6 feet) wide and the 
looring to be level, not having any weak or yielding parts. In Chi- 
huahua and Puebla all conne cting rods, upright posts, balanc e beams, 
interloc :king wheels, leather be Iting, transmission cables, rollers, fric- 
tion cones, and in general all projecting, moving, and dangerous paris 
of machines shall be substantially guarded. Sefore the star ting and 
stopping of all machines, effective signals shall give ample warning. 
An effect tive device to separate each machine from the general power 
aft shall be provided for the use of the manager and machinists in a 
fa tory or workshop in Chihuahua and Pue ‘bla, and in Puebla emer- 
geney stops for the motors shall also be provided. The law of Yuca- 
‘an contains the following provisions on this punlect All elevators, 
cranes, and balance beams attached to a steam, oil, or gas motor, as 
well as all dangerous parts of machinery and igh a apparatus, 
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shall be guarded for the es of the workers. All boiler 
for generating steam shail be provided with safety valves, ma: 
ters, and water gauges to indicate the pressure of the steam a: 
height of the water in the boiler. The testing faucets shall be | 
ood order, and the boilers must be emptied and cleaned w 
{ach boiler must bear a Jabel stating the maximum amount of 
sure it can stand. 

Inspectors may order defective machines stopped, accord 
the laws of Campeche and Yucatan. Such machines may bh 
again only after the machine has been repaired and a new aut 
tion has been obtained. A penalty of from 50 to 500 pesos (: 
to $249.25, par) shall be imposed for an infraction of this regu 


Special Regulations Required in Certain Industries. 


The law of Chihuahua gives in detail a list of industries 
must observe definite regulations for the prevention of occupa 
diseases and industrial accidents. Among the more imp 
industries are the following: All chemical, pharmaceutical! 
bacteriological laboratories; factories producing gunpowder, cart: 
nitric, sulphuric, and carbonic acids; manufactories of poisono: 
alcoholic substances; and printing and engraving shops. 

The regulations are as follows: (1) The dry pulverizati 
irritating and poisonous materials shall be done in a closed m 
(Chihuahua and Puebla). (2) Acids shall be kept in well-const: 
containers, while 5 pay and poisonous substances shall be 
in safety boxes labeled “danger’’ or “poison.” (3) In 
industries likely to cause occupational diseases the company ph) 
is to keep close watch for the initial symptoms of pe diseas 
upon their appearance in any workman, such workman is 
taken off that work and given prompt treatment. (4) The em) 
shall furnish, at his own expense, work clothes, caps, gloves 


glasses, masks, and certain pharmaceutical preparations fo. 


workers, where they are necessary, and the workers shall be o! 
to use them. (5) In all factories in which fumes or gase: 
poisonous nature are given off, the employers must use every sci 
measure to collect and dispose of them. If, in the opinion 
sanitary authority, this is impossible, the condition of the ai 
be carefully watched and work stopped when any danger a) 
(6) Industries using hides, horsehair, old rags, etc., as raw m: 
must first have them disinfected. If the workers’ hands are j 
in any way, they shall be protected. (7) In the paper and | 
board industries, special places shall be designated for the c 
of raw materials, from which they may be removed only afte: 
have been moistened and placed in closed bags or boxes wit 
The workers who do this must be protected by caps, work c! 
and cotton respirators, and must keep their hands and faces 
(8) In the glass-bottle industry the use of mechanical mea! 
bottle blowing is obligatory. If, however, in the judgment | 
sanitary authority, the establishment can not a ord to u 
mechanical process, the glass blowers’ pipe may be used, b 
only one person after it has been disinfected, and after the « 
has inspected the operator’s mouth. (9) In the tobacco ind 
pregnant women and nursing mothers shall wear work clotlic 
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eotton respirators. (10) In those industries } in which employe es work 
under high atmospheric pressure and in poison laden air they shall 
he examined carefully by the doctor. The workday in such industries 
chall be shorter than the ordinary workday, depending upon the 
intensity of the pressure. Before going into corridors, shafts, or 
conduits in whieh dangerous atmospheric conditions are thought 
to be present, air should be tested scie ntifically, and great care 


Fchould be taken to maintain respirable air in that vicinity. (11) In 
repairing electric cables and telephones and in the consiruc tion of 
buildings, sewers, and tunnels, employers shall provide the workers 


with the necessary equipment for their protection and safety. 
| Regulations passed by other States on this subject are as follows: 
In mines, drainage systems, chemical plants, and in gener: al 
all wi idertakings in insanitary regions m Michoacan and Vera Cruz 
he spread of malarial or infectious diseases should be prevente das 
far as possible, cooperation being had with the sanitary authorities 

(2) In establishments in Puebla in which organic substances are 
empl ved, the floors shall be waterproot and smooth, and the walls 
shall be of cement or other easily washed material. The floors and 
walls shall be washed with a disinfectant whenever necessary. Frag- 
ments of organic substances may not be left in the workrooms unless 
inmediately placed in closed metallic containers, which must be 
washed daily 

The law of Puebla requires the installation of apparatus to 
secure good respirs ation in flour mills and similar enterprises in 
which fine dust is emitted to such an extent that it is injurious to 
the health of the workers. In order to carry off deleterious gases, 
ventilators shall be attached to the apparatus from which such 
gases are emitted. 

(4) The law of Querétaro requires employers of workers in tunnels, 
mines, drainage works, cyanid plants, and in general all work whic h 
is carried on in unhealthful regions, to take every measure to im- 
prove conditions and to prevent the spread of malarial diseases. 
















Miscellaneous Provisions. 








In Chihuahua, in order to install boilers, motors, or cables for 
light or for motive power, a written permit must be obtained from 
the municipal authorities, subject to the provisions of the sanitary 
code and the police regulations. Factories which manufacture 
ullammable liquids or explosive substances are subject to the pro- 
visions of the sanitary code and the police regulations and shall be 
located outside of towns and observe ali precautions prescribed by 
the superior health council. Factories, workshops, and like buildings 
must be constructed in accordance with the requirements of the sani- 
lary code. Failure to comply with the sanitary requirements of the 
labor law and the sanitary code is punishable by fine. In work in 
coal mines, oil wells, and similar classes of work the storage, trans- 
portation, and handling of explosives are subject to the regulations 
ol the police. 

In the State of Michoacan the superior health council is authorized 
‘to make additional regulations concerning hygiene and safety. 

It is left to the municipalities in Puebla to prescribe detailed 
rules for sanitation and safety, especially as regards ventilation, 
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hight, drinking water, emanations, fire precautions, and specs) 
rules for dangerous occupations, but these regulations must | 
with the requirements o of the superior health council. The 1 

pal authorities, in conjunction with the labor and social welt, 
department, shall see that these provisions are enforced. ‘[), pr 
manufacture of explosive materials must be conducted outs 
the towns, and the precautions prescribed by the labor and 
welfare department observed. A fine of from 10 to 100 pesos 

to $49.85, par) shall be imposed on those not complying wit! {{y . 
safety and hygiene provisions. 

The superior health council of Querétaro may establish addi 


regulations concerning hygiene and safety in this State, to ) er 
all employers shall conform. : 
According to the laws of Campeche, Coahuila, and Pueb!| ) a 
modifications in the regulations pertaining to the improvement j) Ln 
safety and hygiene may be enforced immediately without: Waltin p 
for the approval of the labor department, or, in the case of Co: 


the board of conciliation and ro hee nani 
As in article 123 of the Federal Constitution. all the States alloy 
worker to quit before the expiration of his contract if his employ mu 


or his family or subordinates with his consent, maltreat the , ple 
or his family. Pu 
Practically all of the Mexican State laws prov vide for labor ins; wh 


tors, whose duty it is to see that all safety and hygiene regi 
are carried out. 
Shop Regulations. 


OF THE 11 available Mexican State labor laws whi ( out 
with the protection of workers (Campeche, Chiapas, Chi wo 
Coahuila, Michoacan, Puebla, Querétaro, Sinaloa, Sonora, Vera ©: me 
and Yucatan) all contain provisions requiring shop regulations cle; 
(reglamentos de los talleres) in industrial, commercial, and agricultu of 
establishments, in permanent labor camps, and other labor cent: pre 
The purpose of this provision is to establish a basis for harn eq 
relations between employer and emplovee. in 
op 

Formation and Approval of Regulations. he 

: 

The laws of three States (Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and Sonora pies 
late that workshop rules be drawn up by the employers, afte: a 
they must be approved by the central boards of conciliation a Co 
arbitration. In rhens States (Michoacan, Querétaro, —_ Vera Cr = 
such rules are drawn up by a commission composed of two repre ond 
sentatives each of the employer and the workers, while in Pueb!a ' emi 
commission has three representatives each of the employer an om 
workers. In the laws of the other States (C ampec he, Chiapas, © wd 
huila, and Yucatan) the regulations are drawn up by common 2gre’- (, 
ment (comtin acuerdo) of workers and employers. While the !aws 0’ fr. 
Campeche and Puebla require the labor bureau to approve <0) o% 
rules, Coahuila requires the municipal board of conciliation and — 
arbitration to sanction them, and the other State laws designaic |! vm 
central boards of conciliation and arbitration for this purpos ws 
me 
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PROTECTION OF WORKERS UNDER MEXICAN LABOR LAWS. 
Posting of Regulations. 


\ legible copy of the regulations is to be posted in a conspic uous 
1a on the premises, and the workers are not to be denied the 
ivilege of obtaining copies, according to the laws of Campeche, 
ihuahua, Coahuila, Puebla, and Yucatan. 


Agreement of Shop Rules with Laws and Contracts. 


In seven of the States (Campeche, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Micho- 
1, Querétaro, Sonora, and Yucatan), the provisions of the regu- 
lations must agree with the terms of the individual and collective 
eontracts and with the labor laws. 
Workmen who enter the employ of an establishment after the 
works regulations have been adopted and put into effect are obliged 
submit to them, according to the laws of Campeche, Coahuila, 
uebla, and Yucatan. 
Contents of Regulations 


All 11 State laws agree ina gene ral wav that the sh op re culations 
must contain clear and exact rules, to which employers and em- 
ployees are subject. The laws of Campeche, Chihuahua, Coahuila, 
Puebla, and Yucatan, however, give in detail the specific points 
which must be included in the shop rules in their r spective States. 
The following requirements, in substance, are in force in these States 
The regulations shall contain a statement of the rate of wages. or 

arnings and the manner of determining them; the time and place 

f pay ment; the time of assigning materials and recelv ing work done 
outside of the establishment: the hour of beginning and of stopping 
work; and the time allotted for rest periods and for the noonday 
mes al. There shall be instructions in the shop regulations for the 
¢ ee of machinery, other apparatus, and the interior and exterior 

the factories, specifying when this shall be done and indicating 
wine to be taken. Wor kshops should maintain first-aid 
equipment, and practical instruction in first aid should be included 
in the shop rules. Under the laws of these States the rights and 
a of the managing personnel and inspection officers are to 
be clearly defined. The recourse granted the worker in the event 
of differences or difficulties arising in the relations between employer 
and worker must be stated in the rules. Am act which is detrimental 
to the worker or which limits his liberty is prohibite ‘d by the laws of 
Coahuila, Michoacan, Puebla, hearbtaro: and Sinaloa, and should 
be so stated in the rules. Any other provisions, common to labor 
codes, for the better execution of the work, 1 may be added to the 
regulations. 

The following provisions appear less frequently: 1. Stipulation 
as to giving the employee notic e of the termination of his work 
‘Campeche and Coahuila); 2. Provision specifying penalties and 
fines which may be wnnriday on account of infraction of the rules, 
and when and by whom such action is to be taken (C ampe che, Puebla, 
and Yucatan); 3. Provision for a safe ame healthful place of employ- 
ment (Campeche, Coahuila, and Puebla); 4. Provision for the designa- 
tion of representatives of the danaphgyet interests in the manage- 
ment and inspection of the work and of representatives of the workers’ 
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interests (Chihuahua and Puebla); 5. Statement of the quality of Th 
an pepsontne's work necessary for promotion to the class of la})o)¢; + 
(Coahuila) ; 6. Regulation prohibiting abuse of the workers, by yo) fro) 


or deed, by managers, section bosses, clerks, agents, and caret...) we 
(Chihuahua, Coahuila, Michoacan, and Querétaro); 7. Regula: joy le 
forbidding managers to bring pressure to bear on workers to «jj; of 
work or to resign from unions or associations to which they belo ne nail 
(Coahuila, Michoacan, and Querétaro); 8. Statement of the r: bol 
tions on the inspection rights of the worker (Puebla); 9. Provisioy tha 
indicating the length of time within which the worker or emp\iy¢ pe 
may give notice of his intention to suspend work even if the law o, we 
the labor contract does not provide therefor (Puebla); 10. Specilica- IB, y 
tion of the duties of each worker in the different departments, 4: ard 
well as those of the department chiefs, from the lowest to the hi my 
(Puebla); 11. Designation of a person to whom the workers j)19; vei 
present complaints and the form thereof, and fixing 10 days as ile ant 
maximum time for a reply, the only exception being in the event | sha 
an emergency (Puebla); 12. Designation of the person who sha! nen 
the workers orders (Puebla); 13. Provision prohibiting emp! ai 
from withholding the wages of a worker on the pretext of « fine 
(Yucatan); 14. Designation of the method by which sync 
representatives may make collections in the workshops for insu 
funds, especially invalidity, life, unemployment, and accident | 


ance (Puebla). 
Labor Inspection. 
tan 


In seven States (Campeche, Chiapas, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Hidaly on 
Michoacan, and Yucatan) provision is made in the laws for ! con 
inspectors, whose duty it is to see that the shop regulations are | Yue 
forced. Under the laws of the State of Campeche, appeal to the clue! boa 
of the labor department may be had from decisions and orders 0! 
inspectors which are thought to be unjust. 





Procedure in Case of Crimes. 


According to the laws of Campeche, Chiapas, Chihuahua 
Sonora, in case of the commission of a crime, if there is no estab! 
public authority in the labor center, the employer shall deta: 
person mecumni: ty furnish the victim with necessary aid, inves' 
the facts, and make an immediate report to the nearest author: 


Submission of Rules to Labor Department. 


The law of Campeche provides that after shop regulations 
been drawn up, they shall be sent to the department of labor, \ 
shall specify a period of five days within which the workers 
make comments or criticisms. Three days after the terminati 
this period the department shall give its decision and return 
regulations for their observance. 


Penalties for Violations of Regulations. 


The laws of three States (Campeche, Puebla, and Yucatan) stip 
that no punishment may be mmpeeett on the workers for violatio 
regulations, unless they have been incorporated in the shop | 
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These laws also contain provisions to the effect that a worker shall 
he given notice of any punishment imposed on him within three days 
from the time it is imposed, so that he may appeal his case to the 
hoard of conciliation in Puebla and Yucatan or to the department of 
labor in Campeche. According to the law of Puebla, if the board 
of conciliation and arbitration decides that the worker has been 
punished without just cause, any wages which may have been with- 
held must be paid to him, but on the other hand, if the board decides 
that the arkers conduct deserves it, his punishment may be in- 
creased. In the State of Chihuahua, when the regulations are 
violated by either the employer, his representative, or an employee. 
a written notice must be sent to the central board of conciliation and 
arbitration and the charges confirmed before the punishment is 
imposed. Every employer in Campeche and Puebla must keep a 
register of the names of all wiitliliaed emighisvees. stating the date and 
nature of the violation, at the punishment imposed. This register 
shall always be at the disposition of the labor inspectors, under 
penalty of from 20 to 100 pesos ($9.97 to $49.85, par) fine, for each 
refusal. 


Modification of the Rules. 


The law of Campeche stipulates that any modifications of the rules 
which are being considered shall be posted in a conspicuous place in 
the factory or workshop for a week, and then sent to the department 
of labor for its approval. The States of Coahuila, Puebla, and Yuca- 
tan have laws which are practically the same as that of Campeche 
on this subject, except for the fact that the municipal boards of 


conciliation and arbitration must approve the modifications, but in 
Yucatan the modifications must be approved also by the central 
board of conciliation and arbitration. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS, 





Underground Management in Bituminous Coal Mines. 


management in bituminous coal mines has been made by the 


A* ENGINEERING study of the problems of underground 


United States Coal Commission with a view to discovering 
the methods by which operating costs can be reduced without any 
reduction in wage rates, which are said to amount to about 70 per 
cent of the cost of coal at the mine. The methods outlined in the 
report for securing this result include (1) development and efficient 
application of mechanical devices to replace hand loading: 
better control and coordination of underground operations, par- 
ticularly cutting, loading, and haulage; (3) standardization and 
coordination of the work of the individual mine worker; (4) stand- 
ardization of details of construction and dimensions of mine cars, 
locomotives, track, and all other equipment; and (5) multiple shift- 
ing of work in the mines and preparation plants, thus obtaining 
greater production with the same plant investment. 

The study is confined strictly to a consideration of details of under- 
ground management, and the problem of increased production is not 
correlated in this report to the problem of railroad car supply, excess 
mines, and the storage of coal, which are treated elsewhere in thi re. 
port of the commission. While conditions vary in different mines in 
regard to the thickness and character of the seam, the quantity and 
nature of slate, and other physical conditions which necessitate 
differences in operating details, in general the manner of handling 
work underground is quite uniform, in fact, as much so as in many 
other large industries. “ut unlike many of the major lines of indus- 
try, in which there have been remarkable developments, there lias 
been comparatively little progress in management methods in )itu- 
minous coal mining during recent years. 


Type of Mana gement. 


[| striking contrast with developments in factory management dur 

ing recent years, in which the details of laying out the plant, 
routing materials, and standardizing operations have been worked 
out so that there is a minimum of waste effort, the operation of wnder- 
ground mine work is usually under the control of the mine foreman or 
manager with his assistant foremen or face bosses. In some cases 
the assistant foremen are selected with care and are required to hold 
certificates of competency, given only after rigid examinations 1 
accordance with the mining law. In many mines, however, tes? 
requirements are ignored and the mining experience of the assistall 
is hie only qualification for the position. The need, moreover, s 
for competent men for these positions, since as many as 150 mel 
may be working under one of these assistant bosses. 
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Bio 300 feet, with pillars or walls of coal varying in size according to 


‘that conditions are unsatisfactory even where the fewest men are 
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The work of the mine foreman and his assistants-is practically the 
I.ame in the common type of room-and-pillar operations and in the 
Hong-wall system. The duties of the foreman involve a visit, usually 
Fiwice a day, to inspect the quality of the work of the men under 
Bis supervision. He has to see that coal is properly gobbed; that 
;:, cleaned of slate and other waste and refuse which is thrown out 
my the miner in spaces where the coal has been cut, and that 
only clean coal is loaded; advise the men on the location and slant 
of shot holes and the loading required; examine the track in the 
Broom; inspect the timbering; sound the roof; listen to complaints; 
dicker with the men as to the amount of work, if any, on slate or rock 
Bwhich is to be done by the day or job; come to an agreement on 
claims for allowances for dead work; and take up grievances with 
fhe pit committee. The mine foreman is generally on good terms 
with the miners, since the miners or loaders (the terms are used 
interchangeably) and machine cutters are paid by the mine carload 
or on a tonnage basis, and the foreman is thus relieved of the neces- 
sity of driving the men. 

The mining is usually done in rooms which \ ary in width when 
bihe coal is cut out from about 18 to 40 feet and in length from 200 


the physical characteristics of the coal bed, the roof, pavement, 
Soverburden, and system of mining, some walls being 12 to 60 feet 
fin width. Rooms in flat mines correspond to stopes or breasts in 
steep workings. The loaders work alone, one man to a room or an 
entry (the underground passageway cut through the coal and used 
for haulage), or two men work alternately in two or three rooms. 
The assignment of men to their working places is simple, since a 
miner remains in the same room sometimes for several months 
before it is completed. 

In addition to the duties of the foreman already outlined, he must 
supervise the cutting machines and coordinate, in the miles of under- 
sround workings under his supervision, the blasting, cutting, load- 
mg, and hauling of coal in order to avoid delays, and plan and direct 
the work of the men on a day wage (company men) who excavate 
rock in entries, lay track, place trolley wire, set timbers, and build 
permanent walls for roof support and temporary walls and brattices 
lor ventilation. He, with his assistants, must also direct traffic and 
the removal of pillars in second mining or pillaring operations, and 
he has the responsibility for such other details as pumps and drain- 
age, ventilation, condition of the roadbed, decision as to the amount 
find location of timbering, care of the injured, and clean-up of rock 
falls, while in general he must always consider the safety of the 
employees, the protection of the mine, and the largest and most 
economical production. From this enumeration of the duties of the 
loreman and his assistants it will be clear that the profits of the 
mme depend largely upon their ability and the quality of service 
they render.. The report says that the responsibilities are too great 
lor any but the best men available, and that the presence of so many 
neompetent men indicates a pressing need for better underground 
management. It might be thought that a solution of the problem 
vould be found in a larger number of foremen, but the survey showed 
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under the supervision of a face boss, and that the solution 
found in the use and development of machinery and of me 
planning and centrol more in line with standards worked 
other industries. 

Mining by Machinery. 


HE greatest opportunity, not only for lowering costs, bu 
improvement of mining conditions and the reduction 

dents, in the bituminous industry lies in the use of mach 
replace the laborious and solitary operation of hand loadin 
transition from hand to machine labor in the industry is no 
on. ‘The first stage in the use of machinery was the emplo\ 
machines for undercutting the coal seam prior to blasting 
are several types of machine used for this purpose, the « 
commonly in use at the present time being the short-wall | 
which has developed from the breast machine. The breast : 
which is moved about the mine on an electrically-driv: 
running on the regular mine track, is removed from the tr 
steel bars used as slide rails to a corner of the face which 
cut. This machine makes a cut 46 inches wide and about 
deep. A second cut is made slightly overlapping the firs 
on until the.entire width of the face has been undercut. T 
wall machine is of heavier construction than the breast | 
and the euttimg bar is moved laterally across the full widt! 
working place in one operation. The cutting element of 
wall machine is similar to that of the short-wall machine, 
mounted on a swiveling or turntable device which allows th 
of.a semicircular cut in the coal without unloading the macl) 
the truck, the cut also being adjustable in height from tl: 
ment. Where it can be adapted to conditions its use is ad gre. 
ous, because it eliminates the time wasted in loading and un , 
as compared with other machines. . 

With the use of other machinery, principally loading wm 
there will naturally result a decrease in the amount of hun 
required. This reduction in the number of men needed fo: 
production, however, will not revolutionize the industry, as 
example, the introduction of automatic machines, such as 
frames, in the textile industry. The transition will be slow 
of the necessity of adapting machinery to the physical con 
different mines, and instead of requiring less skilled labo: 
necessitate a higher type, requiring greater initiative than | 
demanded from men who use only the pick and shovel. Tv 
mines which were studied by the investigators were p: 
machine operated in the cutting, drilling, and loading oper! 
only four saad loaders remaining on special work in one 0! tis 
mines. In several other mines machine loading was used in \ a'yil 
degrees. 

t is stated that the cost of coal at the mines may be rec 
much as 30 per cent of the present costs; on the basis of suc! # 
reduction jn only one-half of the bituminous mines in the county 
the actual net saving would amount to over $200,000,000 per ye 
This statement.is based not upon theory but. upon a thorough «1:))>» 
involving detailed time studies of the operation of loading mace 
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and access to the confidential records of several companies. This 
foure may also be considered conservative, it is stated, as there will 
be supplementary savings as a result of the further development of 
the machine. 

The studies of machine loaders by the investigators occupied 

eral days in two mines and records of time studies in a third. 

There are several designs of loading machines. They may be on a 
truck, a track, or on a caterpillar tractor. The head of the machine 
is run into the pile of coal which has been shot down. One or two 
men are needed at the head to assist in collecting the coal on to the 
lower conveyor, which consists of a chain with suitable flights running 
on an inclined trough and fed, in some machines, by separate clawlike 
arms. The upper or discharge conveyor receives the coal from the 
lower one and discharges it into mine cars. As the pile of coal is 
taken away the head is moved either forward or sidewise into fresh 
coal by the aid of jack posts or by the mechanism of the loader itself. 
It requires one man to operate the machine and another may be 
required to help the haulage motorman adjust the discharge con- 
veyor to the car. As soon as a room is cleaned up and the loading 
machine taken to the next room, it is ready for the machine cutter, 
followed by the electric drill and shot firing, and cleaning up falls of 
slate. A loader may load the same room twice in the same shift 
under good conditions. 

A study of the actual loading time of large and small machines was 
made with a stop watch. ‘The operation of three large loading 
machines, all of the same type, in two mines of the same company 
showed great uniformity aa may be considered normal and repre- 
sentative of regular continuous daily production. The average time 
required to load a 4-ton car was 3.2 minutes, with a minimum 
loading time of less than 2 minutes. In one of the mines the loading 
time of a number of 4-ton cars was a little over 1 minute each. 
The total loading time, including delays in waiting for cars, averaged 
5.6 minutes. .The average tonnage per machine in 8 hours was 352 
tons (of 2,000 pounds), but of the 480 minutes in 8 hours only 270 
minutes, or 56.2 per cent of the time, were used in actually loading 
coal, the remainder of the time being divided between changing cars 
(25.1 per cent), moving the loader (13.6 per cent), and miscellaneous 
delays (5.1 per cent). With more continuous operation a large 
increase in production would be possible, and if the idle time were 
reduced to 20 per cent, as is considered possible with improved 
transportation, the output would be increased to 550 tons in 8 hours. 
It is evident, therefore, that there is a field for improvement in present 
methods of planning and operation of machines. The reduction of 
time spent in waiting for cars will have to be made through improve- 
ments in haulage methods. Modified methods of mine development 
will reduce the time in moving the loader, and saving time now lost 
through miscellaneous delays will be accomplished through better 
standardization and maintenance of equipment. 

_ The data.on small loading machines showed a smaller percentage of 
time Jost because of various delays, 35.4 per cent instead of 43.8 per 
cent for the larger machines, but there was an average of 1.9 minutes 
between loadings waiting for cars instead of 1.4 minutes, showing that 
there was less efficient haulage in the mine with the small machines. 
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The average number of tons loaded per machine in 8 hours was 125 
which, assuming a 20 per cent increase in efficiency of operation, would 
become 150 tons in an 8-hour day. It is evident from the data pre- 
sented, the report states, that loading machines have already reached 
such a degr ee of efficient operation and magnitude of tonnage produc- 
tion that their eventual use throughout the industry is certain. In 
line with the development of machine loading is the necessity for per- 
forming the operations of cutting and drilling so as to keep pace with 
the loads. The arc-wall machine, already mentioned, requires |ess 
labor to operate per ton of cutting than any other cutting machine. 
and it has been found possible with one machine and two operators to 
cut for a loading capacity of 350 to 400 tons per day. It is necessary 
in machine loading to have the drilling done by a separate gang of 
men. The electric drill has been found to be che vaper and quicke 
than the hand auger, the speed of drilling being about five times 
greater than by hand. 

A comparison of the average daily production of a mine in a two- 
week period in October, 1922, when the loading was done by hand, and 
of the same mine during a 6-day period after machine loaders were put 
in, shows that the average daily prodection per underground worke: 
in the machine-operated mine was 11.2 tons as against 6.2 tons per 
underground worker when the loading was done by hand. 

Much of the work now done by hand loaders is done by company 
men after machine loaders are installed, so that timbering, baying 
track in the rooms, cleaning up after the loader, and removing roc 
and slate can be done by men specially trained for the work. In addi- 
tion these men work in a small area and can be more effectively super- 
vised than when they are scattered in workplaces over a large section 
of the mine. 

Loading machines at present are limited to a thickness of coal hed 
of about 48 inches or over. Satisfactory machines can undoubtedly 
pe devised for thinner beds, although the thinner bed mines fall in tl 
class of higher cost mines, and unless the coal is of exce ptional qua! 
should only operate on a market with large demand. adine 
machines are best adapted to a sound roof, but are being used even 
when the roof is poor. The speed of the larger machines is so great 
that the danger of falls where the roof is poor ts said to be appreciab)\ 
reduced. 

The use of the machine in mines having thick layers of shale or slate 
which can not be picked out of the coal fast enough to avoid delaying 
the machine loader may necessitate changes in the methods of clea 
ing. Instead of hand sorting at the face it may be necessary to inst: il 
more and better cleaning devices at the tipple, and although the cost 
of such extra cleaning may be large, it will be more than offset in most 
mines by the saving in loading. 

In addition to the saving in the cost of mining by the use of the 
coal loader, its use benefits the individual mer since it does away 
with the hardest and most lonesome work in the mine—shove ling 
coal—and, more important still, increases safety through concentrat- 
ing and s eeding up the work. ‘In a hand- loading mine » from 30 to 50 
hand loade ers may be working in an area of perhaps 25 acres, and t/ 
men may advance in their rooms for four months or until the maxi- 
mum length of 300 feet is reached. With a machine loader working 
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‘» 7-foot coal the area being worked at one time can be reduced to 
about three acres and produce the same output. Under these condi- 
tions the foreman, instead of making the rounds once or twice a day, 

ean be in const: ant touch with all the men and can give much more 
adequate supe rvision to all phases of the work. 

While the room-and-pillar method can be used successfully in 
chine loading, the long-wall system, which reduces the time lost 

in changing cars and moving the loader, is preferable. The plan of 
ope ration is difficult to change in mines already being worked, but in 
new workings the long-wall retreating system is being used. In this 

-vstem the main entries are carried clear out to the limits of the prop- 

erty, and with the aid of branch entries the cutting is begun on the 

outside circumference of the property and worked toward the shaft 
or r opening, and the roof is allowed to fall in back of the working face 
as a jl of the coal is extracted. For this system a steel port able con- 
veyor has been successfully used. One of the chief factors in long-wall 
minil Ig, the danger of falls which injure miners or tie up traffic, is 
greatly lessened with large machine loaders, as the speed of excay ating 
increases the likelihood of getting out of the w ay before the roof falls. 

An enumeration of the accomplishments in the introduction of 

whinery up to the present time is as follows 

Electric motors with overhead trolleys are universally used for the haulage of trips 
on main lines and cross entries. The bottoms and partings and first-aid and office 
rooms underground, and sometimes (although in fewer cases than they should be) 
the workings themselves are lighted by electric lamps. Storage battery and reel 
motors and electric room hoists are widely superseding the mule for gathering from 
the working places. Undercutting of the coal by hand has been largely eliminated 
the cutting m achine. Drilling is still usuall: done by hand augers, but in 
mac hine-equipped mines the electric drill is coming into use. Ventilation has 
hecome @ science giving sufficient fresh air in every room and passageway. Drainage 
is handled by pumps of plunger, piston, and centrifugal type—tandem for higher 


lift s—of the latest design. Out side mac hine ry at tip ple 58 and power plants is SOIDO- 


imes highly developed. Watering with specially designed sprinklers is employed 
inderground in the best equipped mines. 

The greatest possibilities, therefore, lie in underground loading 
and the ad: ve ation of other underground opel rations to it. Combined 
cutting and loading machines have so far not proved successful, 
although one has just been completed for long-wall operation in 
which the machine advances steadily into the face of the coal, under- 
cutting it, while the coal falls with little or no blasting onto a con- 
veyor ‘with which the machine is equipped. The conveyor carries 
the coal to a haulage road, where it is loaded into mine cars to be 
taken to the tipple. Mine conveyors of various types are now being 
experimented with. Belt conveyors for outside work are freque ntly 
used for distances of several thousand feet, so that eventually hauling 
by cars and locomotives may be entirely eliminated. 

The gains in mine operation through the substitution of machine 
for hand loading are summarized as follows: 

Loading is performed at a fraction of the time and cost of hand loading 

Undercutting can be periormed more systematically and efficiently. 

Drilling is done by electric drills. 

Hauling is simplified and trips can be scheduled more definitely and haulage costs 
reduced. 

Timber is reduced in amount. 

roof falls less readily because oi speed oi progress and, in long-wall work, less 

working room required. 
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Concentration of workings produces large tonnage in small areas. Inspecti 
supervision is more effective because of smaller active area. - ) 
‘ost of track equipment and maintenance is reduced by fewer rooms 0 

wall, no rooms at all. 

Cost of drainage is reduced by the smaller active area. 

Cost of ventilation is reduced for similar reasons. 

Cost of plant construction per ton and maintenance is reduced through lar, 

duction per man. 

Waste of coal will be lessened by larger recovery. 

Safety—the most important factor im mining—is increased. This is due to 
tration of area worked and closer supervision. i 


Control of Underground Operations. 


ONE of the greatest difficulties experienced in the cont 
underground operations is the proper delivery of pit 
cars to the miner. The miner’s ability to do a good day’s v 
dependent upon the supply of cars. While the general sch 
transportation and trackage are as a rule well laid out, th: 
operation of the system is often in the hands of the assistant fo: 
or face boss, or still more frequently is at the will of the man « 
a mule or gathering locomotive. 
The irregularity of distribution of mine cars resulting fro: 
state of affairs has resulted in the equal turn, or “square 
agreement with the union, which requires that in each perio 
same number of empty mine cars shall be offered to each ! 
This is intended to prevent favoritism and the possibility of one 
nang obliged to wait an unreasonable length of time for cars 
another miner in a location where the management wishes to 
production might be given all the cars he could load. In non 
mines the tendency, as shown by conversation with miners 
toward equalizing distribution as far as possible. 

Problems of underground haulage are different in many 1 
from those of railroad transportation. The inside advance of 
pals of a large mine often amounts to 1,000 feet daily, though « 
few feet at each terminal. Without the complications of chanving 
types and amounts of goods to be carried, perishable articles 
zards, crep-moving seasons, etc., which the railroads have to 
the mine railroad has many of the difficulties of the modern ra 
and in addition special troubles such as roof falls, explosive g: 
multiplicity of terminals, 400 or 500 being not uncommon. 

An analysis of haulage conditions in a number of mines s! 
great variations in the time elapsing between delivery of emp' 
the loaders, the number of haulage trips made, and the number o! 
carried on a trip. ‘The maximum time lost by the loaders waiting ‘0! 
cars in four representative mines in one day amounted to 2 hours «1 
45 minutes, and the minimum time 17 minutes, while the av: 
time lost was 1 hour and 50 minutes, or 23 per cent of an 8-hou) 
The time lost by gathering locomotives and drivers averag 
minutes, or 9 per cent of the working-day, and by the mai 
locomotives and drivers 2 hours and 43 minutes, or 34 per cc 
the day. 

The problem in every mine is the necessity of providing the - 
quired number of empty cars to each miner on time, hauling the | 
ears to the parting and from there to the bottom or to the tipple, 1d 
returning the empties into the mine without congestion at any poitl. 
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The tendency in most mines, however, is to minimize the importance 
{ traffic control, on the ground that the time lost by the miner due 
to lack of cars does not. cost the mine anything, since the miner is on 
a tonnage or piecework basis, overlooking the fact that time lost 
because of car shortage or excessive topping of loads demanded by 
the management is ultimately reflected in demands for increased 
rates of pay. 

The practice of extreme topping of the cars—that is, piling up the 
coal above-the top by the careful stacking of lumps around the sides 
results in a decrease in the number of cars allowed the miners and a 
small saving in costs to the operator but a decided decrease in the 
earnings of the miner. 

The number of cars in actual use in several of the mines visited is 
not by any means proportional to the mine capacity and shows ex- 
treme variations. This is another question which has been in general 
given very little consideration from the engineering standpoint. It 
can belooked at from two opposing points of view. From the miner's 
viewpoint there should be enough empties so that he can avoid lost 
time, while the management is interested in sufficient cars to provide 
coal for continuous tipple operation. Under the present unstandard- 
ized operation of the mine transportation systems, when a mine is 
running at capacity the number of cars necessary to keep the miners 
supplied is oa ys larger than the number necessary to keep the 
tipple supplied. With fairly efficient management, however, this 
condition would show too many men for the mine capacity rather 
than too few cars. In none of the cases in which there was a study 
made of the haulage system was there any definite allowance made 
for storage of coal in mine cars overnight to even up a part of the 
daily irregularity in railroad car supply. A large supply of mine cars 
is not, therefore, a solution of the problems of continuous tipple opera- 
tion or elimmation of lost time to the miner, but a proper planning 
and haulage system will go further toward settling the problem than 
the purchase of new cars. 

In the present study there were large production losses demon- 
strated at the tipple—one principal cause, oceurring over and over, 
being the aint 9 dumping of the car. In one mine, in which 
the tipple was operating at only 81 per cent of its capacity, a large 
part of the estimated loss of 670 tons production in a day was due 
to this cause, which there had been no attempt to correct. Poor 
tipple design resulted in the loss of 160 tens daily. This loss was 
due to the necessity of stopping hoisting when a car containing rock 
was dumped, so that the miner could be docked for loading dirty 
coal. This condition was remedied so that such cars were taken 
care of automatically on a separate table. This method was found 
to be in effect in some of the mines, but it was not in general use. 

There was great variation in the number of face bosses or section 
foremen in relation to the number of men employed. The proportion 
ranged all the way from 1 face boss to every 31 men in the largest 
of six mines to 1 to every 175. As has already been indicated, 
the solution lies in the better training of these men and in better 
organization generally. 

_ To a large extent the work of all classes of underground workers 
is interdependent, and a failure on the part of one worker is likely 
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to tie up the work of a number of others. A surprising lack of 
knowledge was revealed of the length of time required to do different 
classes of work. Estimates by foremen, superintendents, and men 
as to the time necessary for various types of work were largely guess- 
work. The time necessary for one operation was estimated }hy 
different persons to take from 10 to 45 minutes and a member of 
the pit committee fixed the time for the same operation at 2 hour 

In regard to the time required for the work of the company men, 
estimates varied as much as 50 per cent. Double shifts in several 
mines have effected an appreciable saving in mining costs, throug! 
saving of overhead and indirect labor. 


Work of the Individual Miner. 


HE skilled miner, in addition to being a trained specialist in 
shoveling, works between loading cars on drilling and loadi: 
picking, setting props, and gobbing. The cooperation given bot) 
to tonnage men and company men by the mine management is said 
to be inferior to that of other industries. The major causes of dis- 
satisfaction of the miner with his job are due to the failure to supp|) 

enough cars, to coordinate the duties of other workers on wh 
he depends, to furnish supplies as needed, to show him how to p 
form the work, and in general to make his work as easy as possible. 
When a miner may lose from one-fifth to one-third of the earnings 
he wishes to make because of the failure of the car supply, the resu! 
is inevitably great dissatisfaction. On the other hand, there are 
many cases of miners leaving their work before quitting time for 
trivial causes or because they have earned enough to satisfy them. 
An analysis of the working time of the men in four mines is con- 
sidered to be fairly representative of conditions in mines generall\ 
In one mine 29 machine cutters left before the end of the day becaus: 
there was no cutting to be done and 80 miners left during the same 
time because these places were not cut. More than 63 left the min 
because they had earned all the money they wanted for that da 
and this is said to be typical in varying degrees of most of the mines 
visited. This is due largely to the fact that eXisting piece rates 
have been based largely on the fact that mines operate only part o! 
the year, so that when conditions are such that a miner is able to 
work steadily throughout the morning he frequently earns a wave 
which satisfies him in less than the eight hours of the standard work- 


sc na BT a a 


day. 

ui it is possible,” the report says, “through the elimination of 
some of the high cost mines, greater regularity of railroad car supply, 
and coal storage by the consumer, to reduce the daily intermittencic: 
and level the seasonal demand, early quitting due to suflicien' 
earnings will become more and more serious from the standpoint 0! 
good management. The development of the planning of the work 
to give the men the opportunity to work continuously while in the 
mine involves of necessity a spirit of cooperation on the part of the 
miners. These things are a matter of education of not only the 
miner but of the management, and not until both realize that their 
prosperity and success are interdependent will it be accomplished. 

There is also a field for improvement in a study of the best way to 
perform hand operations so that there will be a minimum of fatigue 
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and waste effort, as, for instance, the proper way to handle a shovel 
-o get the best lever age and easiest action. The weight of a shovelful 
of coal which will give with comparatively low lift the largest pro- 
luction per day with least effort has been found to be 21° pounds. 
1) termination of the effects of different heights of throw and the 
analysis of the operations of drilling, setting props, and other work 
vould be found to be of practical v alue. 

ig idies of two types of machine cutters, the short-wall machine and 
the | yreast machine, showed the time consumed in cutting the face 
of aroom 26 feet wide and moving the machine 1,000 feet to its next 
nlace of work. The time for cutting does not represent standards, 
but does give a fair comparison of the two types of machines. It had 
heen the custom in one minu 1g district to assign one breast machine 
to cut for 14 loaders and one short-wall machine for 20 loaders. The 
first type consumed 82 minutes in the operation, while the second 
needed only 49.7 minutes to accomplish the same work Based on the 
time of performance of the two machines, the short-wall machine 
should have been cutting for nine more loaders than the breast ma- 
chine, instead of for only six more, and this because facts and stand- 
ards for comparison were entirely lacking. 

The machine cutters’ wages in union districts are a percentage of the 
total rate per ton paid for mining the coal, and the proportions paid 
to the loader and the cutter are determined by agreement. Installing 

.new machine by which a cutter can cut more coal usually does not 

mean a change in the total mining rate but a readjustment of the 
roportion that the cutter and loader get of the existing rate. The 
cutter, naturally desiring to keep his share as large as possible, under- 
rates the increased amount of work he can ae with the machine, and 
oe loaders, though far more numerous than the cutters, are willing 
help them in keeping down the production per machine. 

‘The tendency exists among miners as among other workers, the 
writer of the report says, when new machinery is being introduc ‘ed to 
combat it and to limit its use wherever possible. The introduction 
of these machines has met with union opposition either in their use 
or by attempting to attain a rate of pay so high as to destroy their 
value from the standpoint of economy. The same conditions have 
been present in regard to the use of power shovels, a western operator 
states, the miners offering persistent resistance to their use, backed 

the force of their organization. 

"Waa ‘ause of the variable conditions in different districts and differ- 
ent mines, a revision of wage rates would seem to be necessary, taking 
into account not only differences in the output of individuals when 
ne y are on a daily rate, but between different mines where the phys- 

al conditions var y so that there are great differences in the amounts 
of coal mined. No really scientific study of relative wages or rela- 
tive rates has been made in the bituminous industry, thou oh j in cer- 
tain other industries the union workers are taking the initiative in 
obtaining, with the aid of engineering talent, balanced pay for differ- 
ent types of work and the “establishment of definite standards of 
production. 

Payment by weight instead of by carload is advocated in the report 
because it brings an appreciable reduction in haulage costs and the 
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men are paid for their actual work accomplishment instead of 
average of the work of all the men together. 

There are great differences in the different districts and m 
the rates paid loaders for dead work. An example of inex 
wage rates was the inclusion of part.of the dead werk in the 
ton in one mine in which a time study was made. The cos 
averaged 5 feet 3 inches in thickness, and taking down and ¢ 
the slate up to 12 inches in thickness by the miner was include 
tonnagerate. Beyond that he was paid 7.56 cents per inch, linea 
When there was no slate, therefore, the miner’s earnings we: 
while they decreased correspondingly as the amount of s| 
creased. In fixing the rate it was assumed that condition 
average up to make the mining rate a fair one, but as a matte: 
even if this is so, the individual miner is more likely to consid 
his hourly earnings than to concern himself with the averag 
result of this lack of uniformity in earning power is friction | 
foremen and the men, and difficulty in getting men to wor! 
thick slate is found. Another mine in the same field, althou 
vented by the union contract from changing the rates, paid | 
an additional amount for the extra time spent in taking ou! 
with the result that the mine had all the men they nee 
capacity production. 


Development of Standard Equipment. 


HE field for the development of standards of productiov 
mining is a large one, since, so far as is known, the report 
no definite results have yet been obtained, although a beginn: 
been made in a number of different mines. 
Standardization of equipment is also greatly needed. 1 
that “‘every mine is different” has been responsible for muc! 
variation in weights of main-line track, gauge of track, and 
and size of cars. In many of the more recently-developed | 
Kentucky, Virginia, and southern West Virginia the outsid« 
including the tipple, ventilating system, power plant, anc 
shops, are saimell and built according to the best engineerin 
ciples. The engineering features, which in general show the 
study in order to secure economy in operation, are the d 
pumps, ventilation layout, kind of hoists, picking tables, tran 
tion of slate, etc. A few of the mines visited were experime 
regard to mine cars which would combine to the best advani 
elements of the largest practicable load, easiest throw for th 
and maximum freedom from repairs, Standardization of mu 
iran great opportunity for reduction of lost time to tlie 
aulage costs, upkeep and repairs, and capital depreciation. 


Method of Effecting Improvements. 
HE report concludes with the following outline of suggest! 
are met in every bituminous mine, but that there is a very 


need in every mine for more thorough analysis of conditic: 
standardization of methods and equipment. 
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1. Macutne LOADING. 


tension of machine loading to reduce cost, increase Salety, an 1 re lieve the laborer 
nd shoveling. 
lection of type of loader or development of the loader design to fit local condi- 


yption of hauling system and control to fit machine loading. 

sideration in new mines of a modified type of development especially adapted 
whine loading. 
rangement of machine cutting, drilling, and loading of shots fit machine 


ri 


velopment of methods of removing slate and waste rock to avoid hampering 
( lopment of methods of sorting coal, and removing bone. at the ti] ple , to pr rmit 
hand serting in the mine. 
Adjustment of work of company men to small areas 
listribution of foremen and training to functional supervision. 
tension of the payment of incentives for standards of producti 
rs and as many more of the company men as is found to be prac 


2. MacuHINnE Currina. 


istment of schedule to best advantage to coordinate loaders, either hand or 
ine, so as to avoid delays. 
ysis of time required in cutting, moving, etc., so as to adjust number of working 
3 per cutter to physical conditions in the mine as regards size of room, height of 
, distance center to center of rooms, etc. 
ermination of type and pattern of cutting machine best adapted to the mine 
a view to scrapping present machines if substitution is proved economical 
duction of mechanical bit sharpening to reduce cost and increase uniformity. 
Fixing of standard lengths of time for using bits before resharpening. 
Examination of details of cutting and moving by detail job analysis to determine 
best and easiest methods of operating. 


») 


3. DRILLING AND SHOOTING. 


Determination of best type of drill for the particular coal. 
Comparison of power and hand drills as to relative advantages. 
Comparison of standard times and methods of sharpening drills. 
Formulation of standard instructions for number spacing and slope of shot holes 
r different conditions. 
Specification of amount and kind of powder to use under different conditions based 
on tests of results in the mine. 


1 HAULAGE. 


Examination of present system to see if fundamental changes are needed, perhaps 
involving such features as shafts, entries, tracking and partings. 
idy of local conditions such as hoist, tipple, track capacity, grades, distances, 

location and character of working places and available equipment to determine 
first, the most economical and serviceable operating methods, and second, the changes 
heeded to produce these. 

Establishment of plan for definite control of car supply to every miner based on 
character of working place, amount oi dead work and ability of miner. 

Determine economical cars per trip for different conditions. 

Determination, by analyzing local conditions, of the proper number of mine cars 
to give desired results for miner, tipple supply and surplus. 

Development of routine operating plan for dispatching and handling trips so as to 
give each loader the required amount of k and furnish required supply of cars 
at bottom or tipple. “~e 

Putting this plan of control into operation with proper functional supervision. 

Study of various types of haulage, including conveyers, for gathering and other 
transportation. 

Study advantages and disadvantages, both economical and personal, of weighing 
coal at tipple imstead of paying by car. 
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5. Hann Loapina. 


Make detail job analysis of all operations, using the results for general study , 
operation and ior aid in solving the problems which follow. 

Determine how many types of work a miner should do to best advantage. 
Determine the relative advantages to miner and operator of one man to on 
two men to two rooms, and one man to two rooms. 

Experiment upon size and weight and design of shovel to determine the }ey 
standard. 

Fix upon the best method of handling a shovel and of shoveling to cars. 

Instruct loaders as to easiest method of doing each kind of work and the proper 
sequence to follow and methods of gobbing. os 
Specify spacing of props for different roof conditions. 

Standardize method of setting props and arrangement of wedges, caps or col] 
Develop standards for dead work through job analysis of each class of work, inc! 
determination of best method of measurement, these things to be decided in coope, 
ation with the men to form a basis of standards of production and avoid most of th 
guesswork now in vogue. 

Compare by job analysis and time-study the relative advantages of pick mining 
and machine mining in cases of questions. 

Develop quality standards and sampling of coal for maintaining these. 


6. Work or ComMPANY MEN. 


Make detail job analysis of all of the operations of company men. 

Accumulate enough of this kind of data to formulate standards of production (such 
as have been effectively introduced in metal mining) for each kind of work handled 
under various local physical conditions. 

Formulate plan of incentive so that the men may be paid on the basis « 
accomplished by the individual or group. 

Study the timbering to determine the best sizes of props, method of cutting \ 
relative value of wood and steel and concrete girders and of concrete arches, of 1 

and placing concrete at branch entries and other locations. 

Examine most economical methods. 

Organize the delivery of supplies to miners and company men. 


7. UNDERGROUND EQUIPMENT AND MAINTENANCE, 


Design best standard mine car studying standards adopted in other mines 
view to determining the best height and length for convenient throw, wood vs 
standards for wheel base, brakes, bumpers, bearings and couplings. 

Record all haulage accidents for a period, including cars off the track, with caus 
and location of accident, and, from this, study track conditions that require att: 
Establish method of and best materials for mine car lubrication. Simple ap) 
for rerailing cars and with other similar tools. 

Fix on best type of trolley shoe. 

Determine best weight of track, type of ties, switches, tracks, etc., by study o 
defects and accidents and of life. 

Standardize methods of lining up and maintaining track. 

Determine best type of hanger to maintain alignment of wire. 

Determine whether leakage in current can be reduced. 

See that safety signals are adopted for haulage. 

Examine types of automatic doors with a view to saving trappers, and at the sam 
time insuring closing, if necessary even going so far as to install signal lights for th 
motormen, 

Standardize methods of repairs of mine cars, motors and other equipment. 
Establish (if not already in operation) running inventories of supplies, co! 
issues, and maintenance of repair parts. 


A ni ht i atte ct gg 


a eee 


8. TippLe DESIGN AND OPERATION. 


Examine design of tipple with best engineering talent (in case this has not already 
been employed recently) for the purpose of most economical and safe operation, 
including in this study the hoisting machinery, the sorting tables, the conveye's, 
the crushers, the valine apparatus, loading of railroad cars, handling of railroad 
cars and handling of waste. 

Figure the economic advantage of reconstruction where necessary. 
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icar supply on consecutive days and, second, with a view to keeping the mine running 


‘inspectors therefore contains a separate section for each individual 


)m agreement with the State governments, charged the factory in- 
ispectors with the more thorough investigation of certain specially 
selected problems. The reports of the inspectors concerning these 
pro blems are prielly summarized below. 


) borden fiir das Jahr 1922, Berlin, 1923. 4 vols. 
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Vake exhaustive study of relative advantage to miner and operator of weighing 
oal at tipp le vs. mine car measurement. 
BE xamine ¢ details for mechanical faults as regards dumping coal, handling of rock, 

al’ naling, etc. 

Esta ‘blish routine methods for examining the cleanliness of coal from individual 

miners and formulation of some plan to maintain the required quality 
( onsider the establishment of methods of sam pling coal for economical ¢ ‘xamina- 

110n Ol ash, etc. 
Stud) by job analysis the meti hods of so rting and throwing out bone with a view 
tom akin » the work easier and of the required effectiveness. 

i tf om cial cleanitig is necessary, study both « dry and wet preparation. 


9. VENTILATION AND DRAINAGE. 


If installation is an old one or installed without expert engineering advice, review 

he entire system with a view to safety and economy of maintenance. 
Examine particularly the economy of operation of the fans (since these take a 
large quantity of power) to see what improvements can be made. 
Study various types of pumps in use in different mines and determine whether 
the best type is being used; if not, scrap the present pumps and re ‘place 
Determine by experiment whe ther the best material is being used for pump linings. 
Arrange in de finite system of ins pec tion for fans, pumps, an l other} unning equlp- 
ment to see that proper alignment and lubrication and repairs and supply of parts 
are being maintained. 
Consider the introduction of mine sprinkling (if not vet established) and determine 
method and frequency required tor safety and personal comfort 


10. DEVELOPMENT. 


Study in great detail the present plan of development to see whether incidental 
or radical improvements are needed. 
Ifa new mine is to be laid out, study economy of different plans, the most econom- 
ical size of investment, and the ty pe of development best suited to machine loading. 
Study in detail the effect of size of rooms, depth of undercut, width of pillars, ete., 
and economy of operation. 


ll. SrocKING COAL AT MINEs. 


Study the problem of storage at the mine with a view, first, to evening up of railroad 


during slack periods. Include in this study various types of storage, such as excess 
mine cars on partings in the mine, trestles at tipple, and separate storage piles 


———— —=>-- + 
Reports of German Factory Inspectors for 1922.’ 


HE annual reports of the German factory inspectors have always 
been read with interest by social economists and all circles 
interested in the protection of workers, because they contain 

the personal observations and experiences of officials intrusted with 
the practical enforcement of protective labor laws. 
In Germany each Federal State has its own factory ins oe 
f 


service. The Federal issue of the annual reports of the factory 


State, In 1922, as in preceding years, the Federal minister of labor, 





‘Germany. [Statistivches, Reichsamt.] Jahresberichie der Gewerbe-Aufsichtsbeamten und Bergbe- 
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General Economic Conditions. 


‘THE prefatory words of the report covering the Free Stais ,s ry 

Hamburg may be considered as characteristic of the ec 
situation in all of Germany during 1922. After referring . 
steady depreciation of the German mark the report says: “|; |) " 
German commonwealth and its economic life have been mah , n 


in spite of this depreciation, it was due only to the fact t! l' 
German workers, in the widest sense of the word, have ; 7 " 
steadfast will to work. * * * The following report thus ; f 


picture of the undaunted industrial activity and the tenacious T 
gle to which a highly civilized nation is driven if it wants ql 
its life.’ Nearly all the reports show, however, what immen: 

culties this “tenacious struggle” has to overcome. Thus th: 

for the State of Saxony speaks of a “pseudoprosperity cai | 

foreign orders and by A yess of goods by the native pop ; : 
which, in the absence of a stable currency, invests its sa\ | 
coramodities. In September, 1922, however, the situation : 
turn for the worse, short time and reduced operation of iu 
establishments became more frequent, and some establishme: 
forced to close down entirely.”” The report covering Ber! 
plains of the existing irregularity of employment: 

General conclusions that economic conditions are good should not be . ( 
the increase in the number of employed workers. The continued and s f 
depreciation of the mark and the uncertainty in the money market hav 
business dificult. Lack of capital and raw materials has in many insta: 
temporary dismissals of workers, and the greatly fluctuating unfilled orde: m 
did not permit regular employment. ‘Times in which there was hardly eno bs 
to keep the workers busy during an eight-hour day were often followed 
in which overtime work could not be avoided if the employer was to be s; : 
risk of losing customers through declination of orders or tardy delivery. vt 





in the report covering the inspection district of Dusseldo 
are to be found data indicating an increase in the number tab- ry 
lishments in operation as well as in the number of persons ep 
The reporting inspector nevertheless takes a pessimistic viey 


situation: - 
if 
As gratifying as these figures are in themselves, under existing conditi ot 
can not, as in the preceding year, be considered as indicating a rehabilit.’ ba 
economic system. The hollowing out of the German economic system 4 
progress rapidly; the steadily increasing impoverishment, the far-reachin on 
of the standard of living of large classes of the population, the selling out o! . m 
commodities, * * * can not, in spite of apparent prosperity, decei' 
as to the rapidly progressing consumption and crumbling of the economic s sh 
In several apepeclenn districts, as, for instance, in those of lriw th 
Arnsberg, and Dusseldorf, attempts had been made to obtain » W! 


tistical data as to whether and how much the individual © 
the workers had increased. A large metal-working plant in 
had made investigations as to the difference in the output : 
rate and piece-rate workers and found that after the introduct.:1 0! fi 
piecework the individual output of the workers increased by (100 


. mn 1D 
50 to 162 per cent over the output under time rates. The report ‘0! 





istri : : Né 
the district of Arnsberg contains two tables showing the outp.' pe! i 
shift and per worker in blast furnaces and in a steel works. 11: (Le th 
blast furnaces as well as in the steel works the output increase: (0! is 


siderably in 1922 as compared with 1921. The reporting ins; 
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warns, however, against drawing conclusions from such data as to 
the inereased or diminished willingness to work. He points out that 
too many other factors influence production. There may, for in- 
stance, be a lack of raw materials, delaying production, or an estab- 
lishment may produce a better quality of steel than formerly, which 
requires more work, and so on. {n the Dusseldorf district the increase 
in individual output that was observed in 1921 continued in 1922. 
[he reporting inspector is, however, of the opinion that the output 

iid increase still more if the rest periods were somewhat longer. 
In his view the present short rest periods tend to increase fatigue. 
The workers, however, demand short rest periods so that they may 
quit work earlier. 

Special Problems. 


Hours of Labor in Bakeries and Confectioneries. 


THE first special problem to be dealt with in the reports of the 

factory inspectors for the year 1922 related to the enforcement 
of the decree of November 23, 1918, on the hours of labor in bakeries 
and confectioneries. ‘The reports, as a rule, discuss separately the 
hours of labor, the prohibition of night work, and the observance of 
the Sunday rest. 

The eight-hour day has been generally introduced without much 
difficulty, owing to the fact that bakeries are not so busy now as 
formerly. In many localities the bakeries did not work even the 
full legally permissible eight hours. At the week end, however, 
most bakeries are very busy, and for this reason many owners of 
bakeries would prefer a 48-hour week to the 8-hour day, because they 
could then operate on some days with a longer working day and on 
other days with a shorter working day. 

The prohibition of night work has been welcomed not only by the 
journeymen but also by the overwhelming majority of the employers. 
This explains why in many localities not only the workers’ organiza- 
tions but also the guilds see to it that the prohibition of night work 
is strictly enforced. ‘The large bakeries and the consumers’ co- 
operative societies have for some time been demanding the abrogation 
of the prohibition of night work for bread bakeries, so that such 
bakeries would be enabled to operate in three shifts of eight hours 
each. This demand, however, is being strenuously opposed by the 
majority of employers and journeymen. 

Confectioneries have been issuing propaganda that Sunday work 
should be permitted in them to a restricted extent. In support of 
this demand they point out that restaurants and cafés are permitted, 
without any restriction, to make confectionery goods on Sundays. 


Protection of Women in Confinement, and Rest Periods for Nursing Mothers. 


_ The provision of the industrial code that woman workers in con- 
finement shall be granted six weeks’ leave after parturition is being 
observed everywhere. The enforcement of the provision that preg- 
nant women shall be granted two weeks’ leave before parturition is 
more difficult. Some of the pregnant women are mistaken about 
the time of their delivery, while others try to keep the time secret 
so that they may earn wages up to the last minute. This refers 
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particularly to unmarried pregnant women. Married pregnant 
women often quit work as soon as they become entitled to maternity 
benefits from the sick funds; that is, four weeks before parturition. 
The reports for several inspection districts state that the works 
councils make it their business to inform pregnant woman workers 
as to the legal protective provisions and to see to it that they are 
employed only at nonfatiguing work. Several factory inspectors 
praise the work of woman welfare workers in factories who vive 
special attention to pregnant women and women in confinement. 

Most of the inspectors report that from the observations made 
by them as to rest periods for nursing mothers it does not seem advis- 
able that such rest periods should be prescribed by law. In several 
districts the inspectors found the employers generally willing to grant 
such rest periods. Objections on the part of employers were made 
only in those establishments in which the granting of rest periods 
to nursing mothers would have involved interruption of operation. 
However, the woman workers themselves do not set great value 
upon such rest periods. In small localities, where a noon rest long 
enough to enable mothers to go home is usual, this rest period is full; 
sufficient to nurse infants once during the working time. In large 
localities, where the noon rest is short, the distance between the home 
of the mother and the working place is generally too great for the 
infant to be brought to his mother for nursing. But even where this 
is possible or where the infants can be kept in a créche of the estab- 
a ees the granting of nursing rest periods has not had the expected 
beneficial results. Some mothers become fatigued from their work, 
which influences lactation unfavorably. Married women, as a rule, 
stay away from work as long as they nurse their infants, or take 
up home work. 


Conduct of Juvenile Workers at Work, at School, and in Their Spare Time. 


The conduct of juvenile workers has been very thoroughly dis- 
cussed by all the reporting inspectors. Their judgments on the sub- 
ject vary considerably, but on the whole the favorable ones pre- 
dominate. Even in districts where questionable conditions prevail, 
the inspectors state that conditions have somewhat improved as 
compared with the first years after the war, but that it is more 
difficult now to handle juvenile workers than in pre-war times. ‘The 
judgment expressed in the report covering the district of Frankfort 
on the Oder may, perhaps, hold good for many regions of Germany: 
It can be said that, on the whole, compared with the conditions that had developed 
during the war and after the revolution, the conduct of juvenile workers has without 
doubt undergone progressive improvement. This applies to apprentices in factories 
and handicraft establishments as well as to unskilled juvenile workers. In the handl- 
crafts where the erprentices are subject to the paternal discipline of the master and 
are often taken into his household, conditions in this respect have especially improved 
The generally observed improvement in the conduct of juvenile workers is also due 
in part to the increasing sense of duty among the working classes themselves and 
particularly to the influence of the works councils. 


Nearly all reports consider the conduct of apprentices in the handi- 
crafts and in factories satisfactory. Unfavorable criticisms relate 
almost exclusively to unskUled juvenile workers. A report covering 
a district in central Germany finds more fault with the conduct of the 
young factory girls than with that of the boy factory workers. 
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The reports without exception praise the conduct of the juvenile 
Sorkers in the trade schools, especially of the apprentices. The boys 
-ho are working in the special training shops for apprentices main- 
Lined by several large works are making a particularly good showing. 
This may be due to the fact that these large works are very careful 
) the selection of apprentices. 
The conduct of juvenile workers during their spare time has gen- 
erally given occasion to severer criticism than their conduct at work 
brat school. It depends essentially upon the influence of the parents 
upon the young people. Whenever the parents set a good example 
+o their working children and restrict them somewhat in the use of 
their earnings, the conduct of the latter in their spare time is always 
Froper. Inspectors from rural districts report that juvenile workers 
Hn such districts often use their spare time to assist in house or farm 
work. Where the parental home fails in its duty of exercising a 
beneficent influence, the wage-earning boys soon acquire various bad 
habits, such' as excessive frequenting of saloons and amusement 
places, heavy smoking, drinking, and gambling. They assume an 
overbearing demeanor and squander their relatively high and easily 
earned wages. The inspectors’ reports acknowledge, however, that 
the numerous existing young people’s societies guide the youth more 
than formerly to athletic sports, hiking, etc. 

The reports deplore the absence in juvenile workers of any desire 
to develop themselves mentally. In order to develop such a desire 
a large Rhenish iron works has employed a special adviser for juvenile 
workers. 


Influence of the Wage System on the Accident Hazard in Dangerous Occupations. 


The question whether and how far the wage system (time or piece 
rates) exercises any influence upon the frequency of accidents caused 
by dangerous machines is discussed at great length in some of the 
inspectors’ reports. In several districts they have made careful in- 
vestigations on this subject. In addition to work on rolls and shears, 
carding and willowing machines, platen presses, and emery wheels, 
there was investigated, as involving the greatest accident hazard, 
chiefly work on stamping and grooving machines, as well as on saws 
ind planing and shaping machines used in the woodworking indus- 
tries. The machines in the last two groups are generally acknowl- 
edged to be the most dangerous and most extensively used machines. 
For this reason most of the reports discuss in detail only these two 
groups. 

Time rates as well as piece rates are in use in paying workers em- 
Joyed at these two groups of machines. Time rates predominate, 
iowever, in the case of work on woodworking machines. ‘This is by 
nO means a new phenomenon, to be ascribed to the provision in the 
hational collective agreement for the German woodworking industry 
prohibiting piecework at dangerous machines, but rather a matter of 
extensive custom. The reason for this custom is the great danger 
connected with the operation of woodworking machines. Piecework 
was found to be extensively in use only in those woodworking estab- 
lshments in which production of large quantities of certain articles 
permits minute subdivision and sibtiolieaiion of labor. In such 
establishments it is possible to feed the machines automatically or to 
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make special arrangements that will lessen the danger of accidon;. and in 
lf such establishments manufacture small articles, the produciisn «| thes 
which requires nimbleness of fingers rather than physica! ¢) -.).4), any re 
they generally also employ women and juvenile workers at piece yy), in the 
In contrast to the situation in the woodworking industries oll establi 
predominates at the stamping and grooving machines in t}, tale small p 
working industries. In work at these machines ther | in rag 
encountered the difficulties that are inherent in woodworki: no As 1 
to the structure of wood. It is, moreover, easier to eq oan two ¢l 
machines with safety appliances. Im addition quantity pr: on both 1 
of small parts predominates in the metal-working industr: ; ments 
due to these facts that many women are employed at and \ 
stamping and grooving machines, while the Divine runi d lishme 
stamping and grooving machines are exclusively operated ments 
From what has been said here it can be seen that it is }) 4 erally 
sible to draw any conclusions as to the influence of the wage =: the 1: 
the frequency of accidents solely from the number of » ind The 
time workers employed at the individual machines. The ac risk special 
at the mdividual operations may vary greatly, while the 4 lesions 
ings of the worker Schaing. ventilation, generation of dust, « metal 
tion of material in the workroom, etc.), as well as the mor: the among 
plant, play a great réle. To take into account statistical! ) to it t 
influences seems very difficult. The views of employers an being 
questioned by the factory inspectors diverged greatly an: 
instances appeared even to be contradictory, for the simp! 
that each of them judged matters only by the conditions f: Mo 
him. The attempt by the inspectors of several districts Me worker 
statistically the relative accident hazard of time and ; Hustios 
therefore failed. The investigations were nevertheless 4 While 
because they have demonstrated the necessity of caution 1) , mean 
conclusions and have also shown what factors must be MN for th 
consideration. impr 
Hygiene of Workers in Establishments Dealing in Rags, Raw Materials, and Scra; : me ' 
4 pic y <i 
Owing to the existing shortage of raw materials, all kind: This m 
have acquired a relatively high value in Germany, and trac v3, in the « 
junk, ete., and the werking up of them has increased. | parden 
this the factory inspectors were charged with an investic the ech 
the health conditions of workers engaged in the sorting and leges, | 
up of refuse. The sanitury conditions in rag-sorting esta!) ; than t. 
have already been regulated in most German States / We i the 
decrees; in Prussia, for instance, by the decree of the m: r ol ders ge 
commerce and industry of December 22, 1895. This de tions ¢ 
tains detailed provisions as to the equipment of workro : politics 
removal of dust, provision of wash rooms and wardrobes fm many 
7“ ment of the workers with suitable working clothes. - COME lave e 
of the imperial chancellor of December 8, 1909, forbids the em)'0'" the gen 
ment and presence of young persons in rooms in which rags ©! 3 tain Jib 
opened, sorted, freed from dust, cut, greased, mixed, or pa | dicture 
The inspectors report that in large rag-sorting establishes > °”' In B 
ditions are generally satisfactory but that in small estab! LUSH great d 
conditions are often very bad. In the latter in certain op: nS of boo! 
there is an excessive generation of dust, and the workrooms ow coverin 
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and in Many instances dark, dirty, and full ef vermin. In spite of 
hese unfavorable conditions the inspectors were unable to obtain 
any reliable data that would show that the morbidity rate of workers 
these establishments is abnormal. Neither were they able to 
lish that certain diseases, especially contagious diseases such as 
smallpox, anthrax, and measles, are more frequent among workers 
in rag-sorting establishments than among other workers. 
As regards the working up of serap metal, the inspectors found 
iwo classes of establishments—small establishments which collect 
rags and scrap metal and sell them again to larger establish- 
| and large establishments which melt down the scrap metal 
ud work it up. The sanitary conditions in the first class of estab- 
nts are practically the same as in small rag-sorting establish- 
Although the workrooms of such establishments are gen- 
insanitary, the morbidity hazard is being somewhat ofiset by 
et that a great deal of the work is performed in the open air. 
‘collecting and sorting of scrap metal imvolves, however, one 
morbidity hazard, that of blood poisoning through hinger 
caused by the handling of sharp-edged se rap. dn larger scrap- 
tal este ablishments there have occurred several cases of plumbism 
‘workers employed at melting scrap. ‘The inspectors have seen 
that the usual measures for the prevention of plumbism are 
aken in such establishments. 


Ui 


esta 


Workers’ Education. 


‘factory inspectors were also asked to investigate whether th 


work rs make any serious efforts to educate themselves. Their in- 
itions on this subject have resulted in greatly varying findings. 

While some reports state that no endeavors of the workers to con- 
tinue their education are noticeable, other reports are full of praise 
for the earnest and zealous attempts of the workers at self- 
improvement. From a perusal of all the reports one obtains th: 
mpression that in large cities these endeavors at self-improvement 
play a greater réle than in small towns and in rural communities. 
this may be due to the fact that workers living in small towns and 
n the country devote a great part of their spare time to work in — 
sardens and farms. It seems that among the various institutions for 
the education of adult workers the general institutions (people's sal. 
eges, lecture courses, etc.) are less popular with the working classes 
than the educational mstitutions maintained by the trade “union: 
Ui the latter the schools and lecture courses for works council me 

ers generally have a large attendance. The educational cealine 
ions of the trade-unions deal chiefly with economic and socio- 
pon ‘al problems and problems rel: ating to vocational training. In 
man > lepadition the Social-Democratic Party and the trade-unions 
lave ’ established educational committees whieh aim a promoting 
ihe general education of workers. Several of these committees main- 
lun libraries and arrange concerts, theatrical performances, moving- 
picture shows , collective visits to museums, etc. 

In Berlin at present all endeavors at workers’ education encounter 
great difficulties because of the high street-car fares, the high prices 
of books and periodicals, and the high rents of halls. The report 


‘covering the Liegnitz district states that continuation schools for 
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journeymen and employers just starting in business have been estah- 
lished in several localities in connection with the compulsory eon- 
tinuation schools for juvenile workers. The evening courses of {he 
machine-construction school at Gérlitz have a good attendance: 
several large concerns have furnished models, drawings, and othe, 
material for these courses, The Upper Silesian committee for tech- 
nical lectures has established afternoon lecture courses for workers 
at the State er zimeering and smelting school. The subjects taueh; 
include technical accounting, mathematics, natural history, draw- 
ing, mechanics, electrotechnics, etc. 

The report for the district of Osnabriick mentions a unique form 
of lecture courses for works council members arranged by the Cli ) 
trade-unions. The trade-union secretary directing the courses as- 
sumes for the evening the réle of the employer and makes the order 
of the day some practical question relating to the activity of the 
works council. The question is then discussed in the form of nego- 
tiations between the employer and the works council, the secretary 
guiding the discussion by suitable queries. At the end of the dis- 
cussion he determines the result of the negotiations. This prectical 
form of instruction is said to have good results. 


Hours of Labor, Overtime, and Rest Periods. 


‘THE majority of the reporting inspectors state that the decrees of 

November 13 and December 17, 1918, which provide an eight- 
hour day for industrial workers, are being generally enforced in large 
factories, but that in handicraft establishments and in small factories 
there is considerable difficulty in enforcing them. Whenever special 
conditions in an industry required overtime work, the workers were, 
as a rule, ready to work more than the normal hours of labor. 

The introduction of three eight-hour shifts in raw-sugar factories 
and brick kilns can not, as yet, be carried out generally. On the one 
hand, it is impossible to obtain the large number of workers required 
by three-shift operation or, if obtained, to house them, and on the 
other hand, foreign workers refuse to accept employment if they are 
not permitted to work 12 hours a day and thus to earn more money. 

The report covering the State of Saxony describes the difficulties 
met by the factory inspection service in enforcing the eight-hour day 
when employers, in agreement with their workers and even on the 
demand of the latter, permit the working of overtime. Such cases 
of violation of the decrees regulating the hours of labor have often 
been encountered in automobile and motor repair shops. Automo- 
bile owners frequently offer tips to workers in such repair shops it 
order to have their cars repaired as quickly as possible, and the work- 
ers do not care to lose i 3 extra earnings, even if they have to work 
overtime to make them. The report sind states that employers as 
well as workers are ofte 1 of the erroneous belief that if an employer 
and the works council of his establishment have agreed to work 
overtime, no permit from the industrial authorities is needed for 
such overtime work. ; 

The trade-unions show great interest in the enforcement 0! the 
eight-hour day and thereby facilitate considerably the activities of 
the factory-inspection service in this field of labor protection. Much 
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sreater difficulties are encountered in the enforcement of the decree 
of March 18, 1919, regulating the hours of labor of salaried employees. 
This decree is espec ially hard to enforce in banks, for the work of 
hanks has greatly inc ‘reased, owing to the increase of checking ac- 
eounts, the “increased trade in foreign drafts, and the general mania 
for spec ulation. There is a shortage of expe rie need bank clerks, and 
the banking rooms are often too small to take care of the inc or diese 
b © a ss. The managements of banks have therefore continuously 
requested overtime permits, which as a rule have been granted in 
pursuance of articles 6 and 10 of the above decree. During 1922, 
however, the practice in banks of ordering employees to work over- 
time without having previously obtained permission from the author- 
ities increased. ‘The banks based their right to such a procedure on 
a decis sion of the supreme court (Reichsgeric ht) of June 15, 1922, 

hich in a similar case had decided that the immediate performance 
of the work had been nex essary in the public interest and that there- 
fore overtime work without previous official authorization was 
justifie vd. 

The question whether a short working-day and speeding up of the 
work or a longer working-day and work ‘at a slower pace is preferable 
from a hygienic point of view is discussed in the reports covering the 
listricts of Berlin and Hamburg. In Berlin there has de veloped a 
species of workers called “ overtime grafters’’ ( Ueberstundenschieber), 
who are so skillful in spreading their work that they always require 
highly remunerated overtime to perform their assigned tasks. Dur- 
ing a strike against overtime work in some of the Berlin banks the 
strike committee had prohibited all overtime work. The manage- 
ment of the banks insisted, however, that all current work must ‘be 
brought up to date. In order not to come into conflict with the 
strike committee or with the managements of the banks, the bank 
clerks finished all current work within the eight-hour day. When 
the strike committee finally revoked the prohibition of overtime 
work, the banks declared that they would no longer permit overtime 
work. The “overtime grafters’’ claimed, however, that their health 
would suffer if they had always to work at the gre: at speed at which 
they worked during the period of the strike. The reverse took place 
in Hi amburg. There the org anizations of the bank clerks made the 
assertion that overtime work is injurious to the health of the clerks. 
The public health office was requested to render an opinion. After 
a thorough examination of the sickness statistics of employees of 
large banks, the health office issued a statement that these statistics 
showed conclusively that the state of health of bank employees had 
not been affected injuriously by the longer working hours and that 
the morbidity rate of bank employees was the same as that of the 
general aeielation. 

With respect to rest periods, the factory inspectors have generally 
observed that the workers endeavor to have their rest periods fixed 
as short as possible, so that they may be enabled to quit work early. 
In several localities it has been found that in the regulation of the rest 
periods the adult male workers do not take into sufficient considera- 
tion the weaker organism of the female and juvenile workers. 

Permits for night work of female workers had to be issued in 
several localities to establishments that had introduced the 3-shift 


di 
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system, as, for instance, to a large printing establishment in Hany 
which had to have three shifts in order to fill quickly large Gov erp. th 
ment orders for paper money. ol 


Operation of the Works Councils. mi 


‘THE opinion of the majority of the factory inspectors as to {hp cil 
efficiency of the works councils can be best summarize! |), di 
oting the following words from the report of the chief inspeci«, rel 
of the district of Dusseldorf: ris 


The works councils are attaining increasing efficiency in performing +) 
assigned to them by the law. ‘Their relations with the employers improve /; 
to year, as both sides become more familiar with their rights and duties und 
The works ‘councils generally maintain close relations with the factory ji 
through frequent personal discussions of problems relating to hours of labor, 
and Sunday work, short time, and the closing down of establishments or of de; 
of. establishments. 


Of course, not all of the factory inspectors’ reports speak di 
a favorable tone of the works councils. There are many com) th 
that the works councils are too indifferent and do not perform 
duties assigned to them by the law. Some inspectors als | 
mstances in which the works councils had exceeded their richi: } br 
favorable opmions ‘predominate, however. The factory insp.«'! ca 
generally express the view that the works councils are operatin: wi’ ore 
the best results in large industrial establishments, while | 
mdustrial establishments and m establishments that employ 
clerical help the works councils operate less efficiently. Such : be 
lishments frequently do not even elect a works council, becau-<: | 
workers either do not care to vote or nobody can be found t. 
the office of council member. Women have so far played a : wa 
imeconspicuous réle as works council members. With few exc : 
they generally decline election to such office. The specia! t 
councils for home workers have not developed much activity. © 
report for the district-of Brunswick mentions that a home \ : 
works council has seen to it that the available work is fairly b- sae 
uted among the home workers and that they receive relative!y 10) Py 


— 


2 tN 








"The 

works councils are giving their principal attention to acing «: } 
intermediators between employers and workers in such ways as» |) ab 
vismg the enforcement of collective agreements, protesting : tr: 


unfair dismissals, intervening in disputes, submitting complain . wa 
They also look after the hygiene of the establishments ai v 
mereesing understanding of the need for accident prevention. >c\- th 
eral works councils have also successfully endeavored to ass! | 
factory inspectors. In Hamburg, for instance, a committec hi mi 
works councils of several shipbuilding companies has drafted =:'«'y ger 
regulations for the building of scaffolds, which were used by tie of 
tery inspection service in drafting final regulations. Ail repor: 3" = 
unanimous, however, in stating that the works councils as a rie |" 
net perform their duty of ‘‘supporting the management with. | 
in order to assist it to bring the establishment to the highest }: ) + 
state of efficiency and of cooperating in the mtroduction of new |.) 
methods.”’ di 
be 
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The report for the distriet of Hamburg discusses, among other 
things, the question as to whether and hew far establishments are 
obligated to release works council members entirely from productive 
work so that they may give their entire time to their duties as council 
members. In large shipbuilding yards in Hamburg there has developed 
ihe practice of releasing from productive work 4 out of each 20 coun- 
cil members. The conciliation boards in Bremen and Kiel have ren- 
dered decisions that council members have no legal right to demand 
release from productive work, but that in individual stances this 
right may have been acquired by express or tacit agreement. 


Wage Problems and Wage Policy. 


EVERAL reports complain that the policy governing all wage 
agreements, that the performance of the individual worker 
ll be the exclusive determining factor in fixing wage rates and 

that his conjugal condition shall not be considered, has resulted in 

deplorable conditions. ‘The report for the district of Minden says in 
this respect: 


(A 


[he current wages, which rose gradually as the mark depreciated in value, make it 
possible for single workers and for workmen’s families in which there are ge eral 
breadwinners to live fairly confortable, while families with only one breadwinner 
a ike ends meet onl.» with the aid of privations, because the family allowances 
cranted to them are absolutely insufficient. The inspectors of the district are unani- 
I ly of the opinion that the present exceedingly favorable remuneration of un- 
1 workers is all out of proportion to the wages paid highly skilled workers who 
» served apprenticeship in their trades, and especially that juvenile workers are 
¢ paid ‘too high rates. The consequence is an endeavor on the part of the young 
workers to squander their wages on luxurious clothing and amusements. Complaints 
as to the Waning authority of parents, guardians, teachers, and foremen can be easil) 
understood beeause of the causal connection of this phenomenon with the high 
rages of young persons. 


‘he report for the district of Arnsberg also calls attention to the 
too small difference in the wages of skilled and unskilled workers: 
1 consequence of the small difference in the earnings of skilled and unskilled 
rs, a development that had begun during the war and has become still more 
marked in postwar times, there is now a noticeable shortage of highly skilled workers. 
Prudent managers of large plants view this state of affairs with serious apprehension, 
because the older skilled workers die off gradually, there is no supply of skilled 
workers in the best years of their life, and the rising generation does not care to undergo 
the necessary training. A Siegerland iron and steel works became so alarmed at this 
shortage of skilled workers that it sent a number of juvenile workers to the State 
trade school at Siegen to have them trained as molders, and pays them their full 
wages while they are at school 
ATS 4 , 1 ic : uly low eS 
With respect to the much-discussed problem of family allowances 
} van ‘ _ 
the report for the State of Saxony says: 


‘ 


A general introduction of family allowances has taken place only in the case of 
miners and in that of workers in State or municipal employment. The trade-unions 
generally oppose family allowances because they fear that the effect of the granting 
of such allowances will be that employers will hire only young unmarried men and 
juvenile workers, and on the advent of a business crisis will attempt to discharge the 


married men. 
Home Work. 


ons ; 

' “factory inspector’s reports. The higher figures reported are 
due in part to the fact that the lists of home workers are now being 
better kept and in part to the fact that new home industries have 
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HOME work has generally increased in Germany according to the 
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developed and that new classes of the population, above all ¢}, 
women of the impoverished middle class, have taken to home work 
as a last resort. 
large fluctuations. In the rural districts home work has decrease. 
but in the large medium-sized cities it has increased. The reas 
for the retrograde movement of rural home work is to be found j; 
the improvement of the economic situation of the agriculturs| 
population. The increase of home work in the cities is due to th 
influx of workers from the former middle classes. Several reports. 
among others those for Wurttemberg, Hamburg, Saxony, and Berlin 
emphasize how poorly these middle-class home workers are being 
remunerated. In several localities public-welfare organizations have 
attempted to procure home work (fine embroidery, knitting, crochet 
work, etc.) for impoverished women of the middle class, and thus | 
prevent such work being done for too low wages. 

The report for the State of Saxony says that while in many 
industry branches wages have not kept step with the depreciation of 
the mark, collective wage agreements in several other branches, such 
as the hosiery and fabric glove industries and in ribbon weaving, were 
concluded which provide Ris wage rates not only for factory workers 
but also for home workers. In Konigsberg there was a shortage of 
skilled seamstresses. 

The reports for the State of Saxony and the district of Stettin 
mention the poor housing conditions of home workers. The efforts 
of several employers at Stettin to provide special sanitary work- 
shops in which their home workers could work together were un- 
successful. The home workers did not care to surrender their per- 
sonal liberty, and, moreover, did not want to be bound by the 8-hour 
day. They want to work longer hours and make correspondingly 
larger earnings. 


~ e 





Factory Conditions in the Punjab in 1922. 


HE annual report for 1922 on the working of the Indian factories 
r act in the Punjab,’ or northern India, gives some significant 
data as to conditions in Indian factories. Under the act at 
present in force all factories employing 20 or more workers on any 
one day in the year come within the scope of the law. The total 
number of factories registered as under the act at the close of the 
year was 366, of which 325 had worked for all or a part of the year, 
while 41 had remained closed. The total number of workers coming 
under the law had increased from 42,428 in 1921 to 46,588 in 1922. 
Apparently there were only two inspectors to cover the whole field, 
nt the report points out that under such conditions it was impossible 
to enforce strictly the provisions of the law against the small factories 
whose owners, in many cases, resented legal control and evaded tle 
= whenever possible. 
n general, the coadition of the larger factories which work more 
or less continuously throughout the year is said to be good; the worst 
conditions are found in connection with the seasonal industries, 





ment of Industries and Wand Records. Inspector of factories.} Annual report 01 the 


1 India. [pe 
e Indian factories act, 1911, in the Punjab, for the year 1922. Lahore, 1923. 
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The report for the State of Wurttemberg speaks of 
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hese factories requiring much more attention to bring them up to ¢ 
yandard of good sanitation. The water supply was generally good, 
wd lighting was improving. Many owners of seasonal factories, 
‘nding the season was a good one, had repaired and used their elec- 
wielight installations, “whereas in 1921, when the season lasted 
fr a few weeks only, candles or oil lamps were used.’ Ventilation 
jowed a marked improvement as compared with conditions in 1921. 
‘:ylights ordered in that year had been put in and exhaust fans had 
hen brought into play with advantageous results. The problem 
dust removal, however, seemed to remain unsolved. 


fhe ventilation of ginning rooms and the keeping of them free from dust remain a 
ious problem. Skylights and extra openings in walls were ordered to be made, 
Ining greatly in ventilating the rooms, but the dust problem is not so easily dealt 
th, Cotton-ginners can be picked out from amongst other workers by their un- 
healthy appearance; 10 hours daily in the dust-laden atmosphere of a ginning room 
ickly affects both eyes and throats; it is not unusual to find cotton-ginning workers 
ilmost speechless from dust at the end of the day; as 90 per cent of these workers are 
vomen and children, of whom nearly 5,000 arein the Punjab alone, the problem should 
be regarded as sufficiently serious to warrant special efforts on the part of the health 
department to mitigate the evil. 

Astrong campaign for safety measures was made, and the number 
of accidents reported during the year was 320, as compared with 
26in 1921. These statistics are admittedly faulty, yet the inspector 
believes that accidents are being more regularly reported, and that 
these figures can be taken as approximately correct. The attitude 
of the authorities toward this matter is apparently not helpful. 
[he report cites a case in which, during an inspection, it was dis- 
wvered that a serious accident had occurred in the factory and had 

. . 7 ’ 

not been reported, and a prosecution was accordingly undertaken. 
Apart from the irregularity of not reporting the accident, the factory owners and 
manager tried to cover up the accident, and aiterward got the injured person to signa 
document saying that the accident never occurred. These facts after much trouble 
and time were brought to the notice of the court, with the result that all the accused 
two occupiers and one manager) were convicted and fined Rs. 50 [$24.33 par] each. 
fhe fines appear to be entirely inadequate for such a grave offense and have little or 
noeffect upon the factory owners, who are usually prosperous mill owners; neither does 
uch a lenient judgment help factory inspectors. 





Under the law prevailing at the beginning of 1922 the legal hours 
of work were 12 a day for men, 11 for women, and 6 for children. 
The act becoming effective in July, 1922, limited the hours for adults, 
men and women alike, to 11 a day and 60 a week, and left the hours 
for children unchanged. In the large and well-organized factories 
the hours were usually well within these limits, but the managers of 
the seasonal factories greatly resented the new regulations and evaded 
them when they could. 

_ During the year 1922 the practice of overworking was considerably checked, but 
itis well known that many ginning factories continuously violate all the sections of 
the factories act relating to hours of work. To catch these persistent offenders red- 
tanded requires far more time than the present existing small inspection staff has 
veen able to give; factory owners are known to keep chaukidars on the stations con- 
inuously on the lookout for factory inspectors; immediately an inspector arrives, a 
‘gnal is given, with the result that either the factories are closed or children illegally 
‘mployed are sent away. It is hoped that with the proposed appointments of indus- 
tps as additional factory inspectors this malpractice will be checked to a 
ge extent. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


epteennegumen 


received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from reta’ 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices.’ 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food, ‘ 
15, 1922, and September 15 and October 15, 1923, as well 
percentage changes in the year and in the month. For exan 
price of milk was 13.3 cents in October, 1922, 14 cents in Se; 
1923, and 14.1 cents in October, 1923. These figures show an 
of 6 per cent in the year and 1 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food? eombined s! 
merease of 5 per cent in October, 1923, as compared with ‘ 
1922, and an increase of four-tenths of 1 per cent in Octo! 
as compared with September, 1923. 


fae following tables are based on figures which ha 
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TamLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AN! 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE OCTOBER 15, 1923, COMPARED WITH 0 
1922, AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1923. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole num 






































| 
| Average retail price on— ; 
en 
Article. Unit. 
Oct. 15, | Sept. 15, | Oct. 15, | Oct 
| 1922. 1923. 1923. iv. 
oo | Bh 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 
EE Ee Te: eee eee Pound........ 38.3 41.1 40.0 
tn ans00s 43> hep napohmenss Ae Ye SPO 33.1 35. 5 34.4 
RN RR ERE ETT ee ee Pee Ses 28.0 29.4 28. 9 
reer ee S ctehal Wendl. 19.9 21.0 20.8 
ENE Ud. Sod e'de Welded addctects | Aen od De wdsds.s 12.8 3.1 13.1 
PATE GRAS 5. « 6 20006¢sccccccccs macs le bees eT 36.6 36.7 34, 2 | 
SU Wat. .ock cen cdenachs sank he ce RE Go. .cs-. 5 40.8 39.4 39. 4 | 
Mal iss Oddo dasha 20s'3 one “ser rer 47.6 46.6 3.4 | 
NG Jnns ch onrbbinds dbsbopapdales4es Os de ace 35. 9 37.5 36. 5 
SNe bao os so dic ids liddssbibg der ot pre @O.s i554 34.8 35.0 34. 8 |} 
Beimiem, Canned, £00. 0.0... cccccsssc|scees in. dbiedia 31.6 31.3 31.4 
tins a nencaniencinmins ey OO Ree 13.3 14.0 i4. 1 
i MIN 6 nice ndsdsnccccacs 15-16 oz. can. . 11.2 12. 2 12. 2 
aS as AE SR RAT Pound........ 50.8 55.0 56.3 | 
Oleomargarine.....................i/....- ei. Badd 27.8 29.3 20.7 | 
PU TROMIIIIII ng 35 oni. mencensscnmssst. sbed ee ee 26.9 27.7 27.7 | 
0 EE, RE Seas EES. 34.1 37.0 38. 5 | 
es ee ek oes Settee ss | oak me. SK 17.6 17.9 18.6 | 
Vegetable lard substitute...........)..... do. ....... 23.2 23, 0 23.5 


2In addition to monthty retail prices of food and ceal, the bureau seeures prices of £1: 
from each of 51 cities and for electricity from 32 cities. These prices are published at (uo! 
in the Monrniy Lapor Review. 

2 The following 22 articles, weighted scocaiting to the consumption of the average far 
used from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck r: 
pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sug 
coffee, and tea. The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been 
weighted aggregates for each month, beginning with January, 1921. 
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“nite 1. AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECLFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEN®P 
O} CREASE OR DECREASE OCTOBER 15, 1923, COMPARED WITH OCTOBER 135, 
YD SEPTEMBER 15, 1923—Concluded. 


Qn 


RETAIL PRICKS OF FOOD. 








| 
| Per cent of increase 
. (4 or deer a 
4 ili Price l e 
: I { ) t 15. 1 235 
: me compared th— 
Article. Unit. 
- I— “ 
| 
Oct. 15, | Sept. 15, | Oct. 15, | Oct Seryt . 
L922. WZ 19Z | 1922 } 
} j | 
—_ = — - § ee — ——E - — — 
| 
| Cen nt ( is 
Uh ds oak ts Dozen.... 54.3 } | 4. 2 
et ae ee ...dao 9. 1 4} | 7 
Mt RRS Se ee ee ey eee Pound. 7 8.7 8.7 ) 
- | - 
MIGET . occ ce Shoes Ohh ome 6 6G0 40 co hae Gomis .ao0 } 4.5 ; 2 
| | ‘ 
oe Gab ce > d0ede oe o Bowe 5) oe 6 ee Ua » o “ 3 4 
| ~ 
nttnlyciibinin os st tieaae «Pence a — i ‘. é 5 5 SN] { 
SE eT eee eee 8-0z. package - . 7 9.7 
i Rlinind- diiron ae .....| 2802. package.| 25. 6 24.4 i 0 
Sel Pound........} 19.9 | 19. 7 0 
nothe hie LO. be ant 9.6 } ) 1 
.ao | iv. | 0.9 4 
ma bee-no Ges cmceeoec es omoecele oo ae do. ine ate a bur >. 4 fo U é ; 
— i 4. 4 bo. 2 
RE TE OE Ee, SL do 3. 1.6 i 20 g 
] NO. 2 Ca | 13 Zz } 
. ' - 
j “0 } 15. ) 
d iid Mid ino dno dé 6b éo Ghoti lo 17.4 17. ¢ ] ) 
nned ...-d0 12.7 av c } 
ated Pound 7.9 0.6 f { 
— : { 2 ‘ 7 7 { 
..d0. .f 36. 3 37.6 31.8 +4 
_.do 290. G 1k. 5S TR | 
~~ a 20.7 17.1 16. 8 y 2 
Dezen ; 35.6 7.8 8.3 ® | 
Dt ins nee 61.1] 51. 0 51.5 j 





lable 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on October 15, 1913 and 1914, and on October 15 of 
each year from 1918 to 1923, together with percentage changes im 
October of each of these specified years compared with October, 1913. 
For example, the price per pound of cheese was 22.4 cents m October, 
1913; 23.0 cents in October, 1914; 38.5 cents in October, 1918; 42.4 
cents in October, 1919; 40.6 cents in October, 1920; 32.9 cents in 
October, 1921; 34.1 cents in October, 1922, and 38.5 cents in Octo- 


1 


As compared with the average price in October, 1913, these figures 
( ‘o 


show the following percentage increases: 3 per cent in October, 1914; 
2 per cent an October, 1918; 89 per cent in October, 1919; 81 per 
eent in October, 1920; 47 per cent m October, 1921; 52 per cent in 


‘> 


Uctober, 1922, and 72 per cent in October, 1923. 
ithe cost of the various articles of food combined showed an in- 
crease af 44 per cent in October, 1923 as compared with October, 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PF ENT 7 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, OCTOBER 15, OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEA OV. Pi 
PARED WITH OCTOBER 15, 1913. ; 

[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole number 

Per cent ofincrease (4 
Average prices Oct. 15. (—) Oct. 15 of each s1 

Article. Unit. | Competed WIth Ort 

} | | — 
1913/1914 1918 | 1919 | 1920 1921/1922 1923} 1914 1918/1919) 1920 
eT a Ai a Too 

| | | | 

Cts.| Cts.) Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.) Cts. | 

Sirloin steak ....... | Pound . .|25. 7/26. 2} 41.0) 39. 8] 44. 5/37. 4/38. 3/40. 0) +2 +60 +55) +73 194.5 

Round steak .......|...do...../23. 1/23. 8} 39. 0! 36. 9| 41. 9/32. 9/33. 1/34. 4) +3 | +69 +60) +81)- (3149 BMMMwi6...... 

Rib foast.......... | ..do...../20. 0/20. 5| 32.3) 30.6) 33. 3/27. 6/28. 0/28.9| +3 | +62, +53) +67 10) 4.45 

Chuck roast -....... a, See 16. 4/17. 0! 27.9) 24. 5} 25. 9/19. 9/19. 9/30.8) +4 | +70 +49) 458/42) +21 497 

Plate beef..........!... do..... 12, 3}12. 8) 21.5! 17.6) 17.813. 2/12. 8)13.1) +4 | +75, +43) +45) +7) +4 47 

Pork chops........}...d0..... 122. 6/23. 0) 45.4) 44.3] 49. 9/36. 0/36. 6/34. 2) +2 (+101) +96)+121/+59+62+451 Bix... 

ee w+ e+eele. GO... ./27. 8/28. 6) 57.9) 52. 8) 54. 6/41. 2/40. 8139.4) +3 [+108 +90) +9 17}449 J 

RRS. See Se.” do... ../27. 6/28. 3, 52.0) 52.4) 59. 8/48. 3/47. 6146.4) +3 | +88, +90/+117,+75 +72 +68 ot 

J Se) | ..d0...../18. 4/19. 3, 35.2) 33.9) 37. 9/30. 0/35.9/36.5) +5 | +91 +84/+106/+63 +95 +98 iy 

eee et ee (21, 2/21. 4; 39.0) 40. 3) 43. 9/37. 2:34. 8134.8) +1 | +84) +90)+107/+75 +64 +64 

Salmon,canned,red!...do..... |. .|.... 130.9134. 8/39, 034. 9/31. 6/31. 4)......]...../-..-. See 

Milk, fresh......... | Quart...| 9.0) 9.0) 14.8) 16.0) 17.3/14.213.3)14.1) 0 | +64 +78) +92/4 ) 

Milk,evaporated.../ (2) |... -|.-.-| stand | 16.6) 15. 3/13. 4/11. 212. 2).....-)...../....-]-....1. 

SUN stay os - coe ove | Pound . ./38. 2/37. 6) 65.1) 71.1) 68. 9153. 2.50. 8156.3) —2 | +70, +86) +5 

ee oe ee a Se ee | 42.6} 41. 5/30. 2'27. 8129. 7|...... eer ee a 

Nut margarine .....|...d0.....}....]....]....- ae a We ME As 5 «2 sk conulescostoes. 

SND. shite don tices er "Sore 22. 4/23. 0! 38.5 42.4] 40. 6/32.9'34. 1138.5) +3 | +72) +89) +81 +4 

A I do...../16. O15. 5; 34.2. 36.1) 29. 2/17. 2/17. 5)18.6| —3 |+114\+126) +83 

Vegetablelard sub- | ie - 
stitutes.......... |..-d0.....|....|....]...-.| 3% 5) $2 2/21. 5128. 2123, 5]......].....]-.-..].--.- Pt ee. 

Eggs, strictly fresh.| Dozen.../41. 6/39. 0} 64.1) 72.0, 80.8158. 9/54. 3/54.6) —6 | +54) +73) +94 +42 +31 431 

Eggs, storage....... eT eR We Oa | 61.8) 64. 2/44. 1/39. 1/41.7|......|.....]. ue SaPhip 

RR. | Pound 5.6) 6.4) 9.8) 10.1) 11.8) 9.5) 8.7] 87/414 +75) +80)+111'+7 n 

a |_..do.....| 3.3] 3.7] 6.77 7.3) 7.8] 5.4] 4.8] 4.6,412 |4+103)4+121/+136 +64 +45 +39 

Corn meal.........|... do 3.1) 3.3) 6.8 6.6) 6.5) 4.3) 3.9) 4.3) +6 (+119) +113) +110 +39 +26 +39 . 

Rolled oats........|... eae oe ete Dae 9.2) 11.6] 9.8| 8.7) 8.8)...... ‘iro eee Sl pa bi: we 

Corn flakes. ........ ok. a oS Se ince 14.1} 14. 4/12. 0} 9.7] 9. 7|.....-]..-..]---celeeeee ws. Octobe 

Wheat cereal....... (4) Oe ee Gg 25. 2} 30. 4/29. 7/25. 6/24. 4/.....-]....- 2 

Macaroni........... | Pound.:|..../....|..... 19. 4} 22. 0/20. 5/19. 9/19. 7|......|....- es ae 

Rice............---|.-.0.....| 8.7) 8 8| 14.0) 17.3) 16.1) 9.3] 9.6) 9.6] +1 | +61) +99 +85 

Beans, navy.......!...d0..... 1... ./....} 16.7 12.5} 10.9} 8. 2/10. 1/10. 6)...... rewnn pe ae 

Potatoes...........|... do..... 1.8 1.5) 3.5, 3.8, 3.4] 3.5) 2.2} 2.9-17 | +94+111 +89 2 

ES ee 1...40.....]....!....] 4.5) 6.3) 4.7] 6.5) 4.4) 6.3)....-- pers Ee sassivcos |. 

Cabbage........... Vet “ERs PR Oe lids 4.5| 3.6) 4.8] 3.5] 4.2|...... |----. [ovens leree- 

Beans, baked ...... ie Bie tet ht eget 17.1) 16. 7/14. 0/13. 2/12. 9|...... Dinuiischodine sss)... if 

Corn, canned....... ie. clap 2YKd el J-222-] 1901] 18 5il6. 115. 3]15. 5].22222)2220 [oes : 

Peas, canned....... } (3) Jresrfees] eaat | 19.1] 19, 2/17. 9/17. 4|17.6)...... Ls tes ee ee F a - 

Tomatoes,canned..| (5) |... 7.'....|...-- | 16.1) 14. 5/12. 9)12. 7/12. 9)...... ial ibhadglense. :; - 1017 

Sugar, granulated ..| Pound..| 5.5) 7. 2, 10.6; 11.4) 13.9 6. 9) 7. 9:10. 6|+31 +93) +107 +153 +25 +44 +% 1638 
 etidinainie ne ona | ..00.....|54. 5/54. 7] 67. 5) 71.0} 72. 4/69. 1/68. 2/70. 0) +0.4) +24) +30) +33 +27) +25 +4 1919 

Game... i..00...-2k |...do.....|29. 7,29. 6, 30.5) 48.6| 43. 4/35. 6)36. 3/37.8| —0.3) +3) +64] +46 22/40 mf 

nets ~ 45-909 |.--dO....-|--++)e0--| 18.3) 20.0) 27, 9/19, 1/20. 6/18. 3)...---|-+++-]-- +++ lesa 1 

ee do.....|....|....| 15.5} 20.9) 31. 4/27. 3/20. 7/16. 8)......|-..--|----0|----- @...... 

Bananas........... | Dozen...|....|.... twee | 39.3) 47. 2/38, 5/35. 6/38. 3|......|....- ae i: Octobe 

te kids ccescload iinesclnceslencs | eae’ 55.3] 71. 3/56. 6/61. 1/51. 5|....02).-.--|--celees 

All articles com- | | Pd 
Wibod Siu%. 2.22... RCS pt i decfot ccdbbdebpeesbefi eSulees - leee| #2 | +74) +82) +91 +47 +37 +4 

Se Poe ees i 
1 Both pink and red. 3 ounce package. 6 No. 2ca bs 1613 
215-16 ounce can. 4 28-ounce package. 6 See note 2, page 04. 
Sa 
€ e e ° P oye eee 1g 1916. 
Table 3 shows the changes in the retail price of each of 22 artic = 

of food’ as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that #j™........ 

could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1922, and for October, Mia. 

1923. 2 


—-- —_ %3: Octobe 








8 Although monthly prices of 43 food articles have been secured since January, 1919, price 
of these articles have been secured each month since 1913 


Se 
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RETAIL 


PRICES OF 





Rj | 
Sirloin steak, | Round steak, 


| Aver- 
Amt. 
for $1, 


age | 
retail 
price. 


for $1, 


Pe rit Lt 3. 
$0. 223 4.5 
236 4.2 
230 le he 

245 i.1 
i) 3.4 

. 369 | 
389 2.6 
395 2. 5 

. 344 2.9 
~d20d 3.1 

, d44 2.9 


Ham. 


Per lb. 
$0. 269 | 


Lbs. 
3.7 


. 273 | 3.7 
21; 3.8 
2941 3.4 
~382 2.6 
.479 2.1 
. 534 1.9 
‘ 555 1. he] 
. 488 2.0 
. 488 2.0 
. 464 2.2 
Milk 


yea 
| Per ot.} Qis. Per lb. 


$0. O89 
. OS9 
_ O88 
. O91 


11.2 
11.2 
11.4 
11.0 


112 9.0 
. 139 7.2 
.155 6.5 
. 167 6.0 
. 146 6.8 
. 131 7.6 


. 141 7.1 








. 031 
. 028 
- 029 





32. 


© 


35. 
34. 


.. ./$0. 254 3.9 
ol «ae 3.9 
he. 3.9 
) A: eaee 3. ¢@ 
. .315 3.2 
q . 339 2.6 
7 .417| 2.4 
| 437 | 2.3 
? os j 2.6 
g -| ~odf4 | y a 
Q 0 | . 400 | 2.5 
{ | 
} —_ 
7 Bacon, 
| Per ib. Lbs. 
_ 80. 270 3.7 
- | «240 3.6 
| .269 a4 
| oF 3.5 
.410| 2.4 
. . 529 1.9 
; . 554 1.8 
i? 523} 1. 
, 27 2. 
” 398} 2. 
Oct ’ . 394 2 
Chee 
Per 1», | Lbs 
‘ _1$0. 221 4. 
{, 229 4. 
5 233 4. 
i16 258 3. 
332] 3.0 
) 359 | y 3 
, 426 2. 
W.. 416} 2. 
_ 340 2. 
a 32 | 3.0 
Octobe 385 2.6 
, Potatoes, 
Per Ib.| Lbs. 
\$0.017 | 58.8 
.O18 | 55. 
. 015 66. 7 
. 027 37.0 
. 043 2. 
, | .@2 31. 
ES |: | , 038 26. 
_ ae 063 | 15. 


3 
3 
3 
9 
3 
7 
5 


6 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


$0.055 | 18.2 
.059 | 16.9 
. 066 15. 2 
O80 | 12.5) 
.093 | 10.8 | 
.097 | 10.3 | 
~113 | 8.8 
. 194 } &. 3 
- 080 | 12.5 
.073 | 13.7 
1066} 9.4 





| Per lb. | 


Sugar. 


Lbs. 








RETAIL 


} 
Rib roast, | Chuck 

















FOOD. 


' 
roast, 


1923, 


Plate beef, 




















} 

Aver- | Aver- | | Aver- Aver- 
| age Amt age | Amt.| age Amt. are 

retail | for $i. } retail | for $1. | retai/ | for $1, retail 

price. | | price price, | price, 
| 

Per Ih | Lhs. Per lb. Lbs. Per 1b. Lbs. Per ib. 
$0.198 | 5.1 [$0. 160 6.3 '$0. 121 8.3 $0. 210 

. 204 | 1.9 | . 167 §. 0 . 126 7.9 220 
. 201 | 5.0} .161 6. 2 . 121 3.3 . 203 
. 212 474 «7 5. 8 . 128 7.8 227 
249 4.0; .209 1.§ 157 6.4 319 
. 307 3.3 266 3. 8 O06 1.9 . 090 
325 211 .270 3.7 202 | 5.0 423 

32 3.01 . 262 2 § Iss} 5.5 123 

91 3.4 | .212 t. 7 143} 7.0 349 
76 3.6 . 197 6.27 .48 7.8 0 | 
229 3.5 208 4.8/1 .131] 7.6 342 

Lard, Hens, Egg 

j } 

Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb,; Lbs, | Per dz.| Do Per lb. 
i$0.158 | 6.3 |$0. 213 4.7 |$0.345 2.9 |$0. 383 | 
i tt 64) 28 4.6) .353 2.8] .362 | 

1448; 6.8] .208 4.8) .341 2.9 308 | 
| .175 5.7] .26|) 4.2] .375 2.7 | .304 | 

| .276 3.6} .286]} 3.5] .481 23 487 
339 3.0] .377 9.7 569 1.8 577 
| .369) 2.7] .411 2.4) .628 1.6| .678 
| 295 3.41 .447 2.2 681 | 1.5 | 701 
| +180 5.6 | .397 2.5| .509/ 2.0] .517 | 
|} .170 5.9 300 | 2.8| .444) 2.3] .479 
| .186 5. 4 | -348 | 2.9! .546 1.8 563 
i Bread. Flour. Corn meal. 

Pia be § et, ee Pht Gs 
i | | 
Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per Ib.| 
\$0. 056 | 17.9 |$0.033 | 30.3 |$0.030 | 33.3 /$0. 087 | 
| .063 15.9] .034]; 29.4] .082] 31.3 . O88 
.070 | 14.3] .042 23.8} .0383 | 30.3] .091 
.073 | 13.7] .044| 22.7] .0384] 29.4] .091 
. 092 19.9 .0O70 | 14.3] .058 hicm . 104 | 
.098} 10.2] .067 14.9] .068] 14.7] .129} 
. 100 10.0 . 072 13.9 . 064 15.6) .151 | 
115 8.7] .O81 | 123] .065] 15.4! .174] 
. 099 10.1 . 058 17.2 . 045 22.2 095 
087 | 11.5] .051 19.6} .039] 25.6) .095 
. O87 11.5} .04)] 21.7 .043 | 23.3 . 096 | 
| | oa iG rn 
| Coffe. | ‘Tea | | 
a ae 
| } 
| Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. 

$0. 298 3.4 |$0. 544 1.8 
. 297 3.4 . 546 i.8 
| .300 3.3] .545 1.8 | 

. 299 3.3 . 546 1.8 

. 302 3.3 . 582 ef 

. 305 3.3 . 648 1.5] 
| .433 2.3} .701 1.4 | 
| .470] 21) .733 1.4 | 
| , 363 2.8 . 697 1.4 

. 361 2.8 .681 1.5 
| .378 2.6) .7060; 1.4 


2% 
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FOOD. 





JID 


5 AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMOUNT 
URCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1922, AND IN OCTOBER, 


Pork chops, 


wow » » wm & 


t 


do Wh 


sutter. 


Lbs 


CoCr Se OK Se Ou x 


2.6 
2.8 
2.8 
2. § 
2.1 
ee 
1.5 
1.4 
1.9 
ai 
18 


Rice. 


Lbs. 


11. 
11. 
11. 
11. 

9. 


con a ~~! 
we CLO Qo mS 


10. 
10. 
10. 


Se ee ee OT 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


[NS TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the cho 
the retail prices of each of 22 food articles, by years fro 
to 1922, and by months for 1922,5 and for January to O 


1923. These index numbers, er relative prices, are based 
year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the averag: 


each commodity for each month and each year by the avera 


of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used ¥ 
tion. For example, the relative price of rib roast for the y. 
was 168, which means that the average money price for | 
1920 was 68 per cent higher than the average money price 
year 1913. The relative price of bacon for the year 1919 
and for the year 1920 it was 194, which figures show a di 
points but a decrease of only 5 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers sho 
changes im the retail cost of all articles of food combined 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been in: 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles h: 
used. For an explanation of the method used in making 
between the cost. of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted 
ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the c 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted accord: 


consumption in 1918, see Montuity Lasor Review for Mar: 


(p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 58 pictures more r 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles in: 


the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is | 


down in October, 1923, to approximately where it was in M 
The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,’ bec 
percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately sli 
on the arithmetic scale. 





4See note 2, p. 52. 

5 For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY | 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21. 

$ For a discussion of the logarithmie chart see article on ‘“Comparison of arithmetic a 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY LABOR REviEew for March, 1919, pp. 20-24. Also “The 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statisti 
June, 1917, 24 pp. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 59 
Retail Prices of Food in 51 Cities on Specified Dates. 


AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 40 cities for 
FX) October 15, 1913 and 1922, and for September 15 and October 
15,1923. For 11 other cities prices are shown for the same dates 
with the exception of October, 1913, as these cities were not scheduled 


by the bureau until after 1913. 


71915°—23 ) {2283} 
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TaRLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE 1 














[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the Bureau | , 
Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birt 
‘ ——T | | | 
Article. Unit. Oct. 15— Oct.15—-|. | Oct. 
Sept.) Oci jpoept.| Oct 
——_———} 15, | 15. —| 15, | 15, 
1913 | 1922 | 1925.) 1928. jo13 | 1999 | 1928-) 1923.) 1913 
i .s = Pee So eet ot 
| : 
Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cis.| Ct Cis. | Cis. | | s.| ¢ ( 
Sirloin steak......... ,.c4 Poond...:. 24.2! 33.7] 35.7) 36.1) 23.5!) 36.4) 40.5) 39.1) 28.4 
Round steak............ -=* do.......| 21.3) 30.5) 32.2) 32.5) 22.0, 33.8) 37. 6] 35.8) 23. ( 
OS SR et ae be uwied GM 50252 19.7; 26.6) 27.9) 27.5) 17.3, 29.0) 31.3) 30.2 20 
Rae SOONG... ..cncacces a oaled do.......] 15.4 18.1} 20 5} 20.8) 15.3 18.9! 20.6) 20.4, 16 
Plate beef............... Sodas do.......} 96) 13.4) 12.1) 11.7) 12.6 12.5) 13.5] 13.4) 10 


oo Se eee Danial do.......} 2 

















0 5, 33.6) < > 
Bacon, sliced............ alae do.......| 32.2) 40.3) 36.8) 36.5, 22.5 36.9) 34.9) 34.4) 3 > 
Ham, sliced............. in dea do.......| 30.8) 45.9) 46.3) 47.3) 28.5, 51.3) 51.9) 52.2) 32.0 3 
PD, BRE OS. 6.cnspcscaes =e do.......| 20.2) 38.3) 36.7) 36.1, 18.0, 36.6) 37.2) 37.3) 21.9 3 
Pe Por ey rs err ieies. 20.8 se, 31.0) 32.5; 20.8, 38.0) 37.0) 36.9) 20.1 
| | 2 
Salmon, canned, red....]....- eee eee 29. 5} 29.9) 29.5)..... 26, 3} 26.2) 26.6 
ee er ae 10.6) 16.7) 16.7) 16.7; 8.7) 12.0) 14.0) 14.0) 10.( 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16-0z.can.|....-| 13.3) 14.4) 14.2)..... 10.5} 12.1) 12.1)... 
| RE Rs Ee Pen. ...<; 39.0! 49.9) 56.9) 57.3) 38.8 54.8] 58.9) 60.6) 40.0 
Oleomargarine.......... Dcstahesd PA cacndisccas | 30.2) 32.4] 33.4.2... 25. 3} 27.9) 27. 9).. / 
| j j } r 
Nut margarine.......... Sy ee .--e-| 27.0} 26.7) 27.3].....| 27.1] 27.7) 27.8)... 
Cheese. .... ccc cnc cccwclececGO.--ce0) 20.0) 34.1) 36.2) 36.1) 23.3) 33.8) 37.2; 37.3) 23. | 9 
PR a = -d0....-.| 15. 4) 18.2) 18.8) 19.3) 14.8] 17.4] 17.9 18.6) 15.2 
Vegetable lard substitute}..... BB cic docdcc cca) ahem) Bis 2a.1l.. <2.) abe Be ZE8..... 
Eggs, strictly fresh ...... Dozen...... 1 34. 1| 40.5) 42.2) 43.8) 36.3) 52.8) 47.3 52.6) 35.0) 4 
| | | | j 
Eggs, storage......-... » ayes ii cerphulowetethctenteknenh Gar awtedt See Ehen one = ae { 
rere --| Pound...... | 5.9 9.6) 9.1) 91) 5.5) 81) 87) 8.8) 5 
BOOED 0 0 ences coccsccccsccslocons dO....0e) 3.5) 5.2) 5.0) 5.0; 3.2) 47) 43 43) 3.6 
eer lnee-GO.--e00) 2.7) 2.9) 3.8) 4.0) 2.6) 3.1) 3.4 3.6) 2.4 
Rs » «a5 octuadecholbeahaibeseabaleanen| “a $1) 9.1).....} 83) 8.5, &5 a 
Corn flakes........... --| $0z. pkg....|.....| 9.6 9. : 9.8}.....] 39) 88 38 9).. sees 
Wheat cereal........... | 28-02. pke.. wespaik 26. 0} 26. 6} 26.8)... 24. 5} 22.3) 22.2)..... 
7 ee ae + Pewmme. ..<. lees 4: 21.6) 21.1) 21.2).....] 19.4) 18.8) 19.6)..... = 
ARETE Be A, a ---GO......| 86) 9.0) 8.8} 8.8) 9.0] 9.2) 9.2; 9.2) 82) 9 4 
eee Rise Fe 11. 8} 13.1; 13.0).....} 9.7) 10.4) 10.3).....) 1 
| 
Potatoes. ..........--. colecee AD. -cece } 23, 3.2) 49 46 1.8) 2.0 4.0) 3.2; 2.2 1.7 
RE ee lovee -GO... «ale nee as 7.8 @ linn... 4.6; 6.4) 6.7i.....| 5.7 6.5 7.1) BRM je. 
CO SS ee erlocee GO. onccclecses oe + BB BRR Fe Se Se 
Beans, baked........... NO. SOR. . dew cet 13.5) 13.6] 13.6).. --| 11.6, 11.5) 11.7). wii 
Set, CUNO 3 5 do ds scctclecss 2 RAS Sep 15. 6) 15. 6} 15. 7|.....} 14.0) 14.7) 14.1]. bile 
| | | 
Peas, canned ......+.+../.-+.- GO. 2.20 00]..0- 17. 5) 17.6) 17. 71...<0] 15.5) 16.7) 16.6 
Tomatoes, canned......|....- 5 eg a Reape & 12. 5) 13. 3} 13. 4)..... 10.7) 12.1) 11.7j.....| 11.1, 11.9 12.0 BR )...... 
Sugar, granulated.......| Pound...... | 5.8 82) 9.8} 11.1) 4.9) 7.3) 8.9) 10.0) 5.7 3. 
Tiktascxnes alae wvcecele-e--G0......| 60.0) 87.3] 93.7} 93.7| 56.0) 64.1) 68.0] 67.9] 61.3) § 58. 6 
Mais s'n.6c.¢gdede re colecce sAOececce} Sa00| 36.9) 7 37.5) 24.4) 32.5, 32.7) 32.6) 28.5 i 
' } | 
SE eee) olesnh dash seckus ant 21. 8| 18.5) 18.5|.....| 19.4! 17.4) 16.7).....] 23.3 20.9 2.7 BAM)... 
PEED ccc cc eccscccscesies we PBBoccccelecces 20. 8} 18.8) 18. 8).....) 18.5) 14.6) 14.4 f 25.5, 19.2 14.0) BRE |evees 
Sc: «cndagoce sia i RR Rae | 26. 4) 28.3) 28. 6).....| 27.5) 27.7) 27.3 
bn anockaenkipe = eee tes Ce eoee-| 45.8} 45.2) 40.7|.....} 60.0) 57.7) 56.9 
1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin’’ in this city, but in m *Per | 


cities included in this report it would be known as “‘porterhouse’’ steak. 
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»9F FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES. 
rs occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month.]} 
Lrid ’ 
Mass. pridgepor Buffalo, N. ¥ Butte, Mor | Charte ( 
? _onn i 
| 
io 5 Oc 
Sept.) Oct Oct.| Sept.) Oct sept. O O sept ) ept. ( 
15, | 15, | 15 15, | 1 5, | 18 ] 1 ; 15, | 15, 
1923 1923. | 1922.' 1923.) 1923 1913 | 1922 192 192 i922 2 2 101 , M2 UZ 
| o- - 
a | } —S ss 
| 
Cts. (fs Cts. % i Cvs i ¢ ts. | C%s | (fs (7 (7 f ( (Fa Cts. cs 
64. 9) 1 63.7] 44.7! 49. 7] 48.3] 22.3) 37.4) 40.1) 39.0 2} 29.6) 28.0 8) 32 15. 6] 33. 2 
56. 2 3. 91 38.9) 43.0) 41. 19. 1. 2} 33.8] 32.6) 27.1! 24.5 } 4 30.5 
1H. 2 38. 9) 34.0) 38.5) 36.5) 16. 5!) 27.8) 28.5) 28 24.1 44.0 Z y4 ) 51 2 S| 25, 5 
26.3: 26.2; 24.3) 27.5) 25.9 } 19.9) 21.1) 21 Lé lt 8 1 2 2 20. 2 
17.2; 16.8) 10.4 1. 0) 2 12. 12. l i 2 i4.1) 13.2 
j i 
39. 4 37.9) 38. 2) 39. 2] 35.9) 21.0) 39. 7) 39. 7) 37. 2 1.38 3 2.8) 26. 8 3L.8 
37.4; 37.7] 44.6) 44. 15. 1) 22.3) 35.2) 33.4] 32.7) 47.7) 4% £3 j 35. 0 
52.7| 53.2) 55.6) 54.4] 54.2] 26.7) 47.2) 46.6) 46.4 - 1.2 10. 8| 42.7 
if. 8 39. 1) 36. 4) 40.9] 6} 15.3 1. 8] 33. 2) 32. I 2 ! 11. 7) 41.7 
39.2) 39. 39. 4! 39.0] 39.9] 21.0) 34.8) 35.0) 35 0.5| 30.1) 29.0) 21.8 6. 6) 36. 4 
| j 
29.2, 29.9] 32.9) 29.9] 29. ¢ ..-| 27.4) 27.2] 27.1 6.4, 38.5 - 27 2 26. 8 
14.9} 14.9) 14.0) 15.0] 15.0) 8.0} 14.0) 13.3) 13.3) 14.0, 14.3 ; 2 Ls 1s. 0} 18.0 
2.8} 12.7] 10.9) 12.5) 12.3!.. 10.9} 11.8) 11.9) 12.1) 12.5 2 il. 1] 12.0) 12.0 
5.0; 56.8) 48.7) 55.7] 56 7.1) 52.7) 55.1) 55.5 1.8 55.5 %. 2). 4 5 
30.7| 30.2) 26.5) 28.3) 28.3].....| 27.6] 28.4) 28.2) 30.0)... 27.3) 29.0! 29.0 
, | 
26.4| 26.0) 24.3) 26.3) 26.3).....| 26.2) 27.1) 27.4 2 2.7 27 28.0 28.5) 28.5 
38.6 38. 4) 33.3) 39.0) 39.4) 21.5) 32.8) 36.7) 37.1 i. o 5. 38.8) 21.0 31.0) 34.9) 36.1 
is. 1 19.3) 17.0; 17.2} 18.1; 14.4] 16.8) 17.0) 17.7) ,21.4, 20.2) 21,2 ) 8.6, 18.9) 19.3 
24.3! 24.8) 22.9) 23.3} 23.8).....] 21.8) 22.5] 22.7; 26.8 Zt 25.6 21.4 Z| 22.2 
71.6, 78.1) 74.7) 66 74.7) 36.6; 63.2) 50,9) 57 60. 0 } 62.8 7.4| 37.5) 44,2 
! i 
seco) 450) 408),....| 469)0.0..) 32% 3).....] 32) 30.7).....- 10, val 3454 | 38.3 
8.4 84, 8.4 8.6) 8.6 5.6) 8.5) 84! 8.4 9.7 9.6 9,6; 5.9 9.7) 10.2) 10.2 
5.0 5. 0 4.9 4.5 4.6 3d. 0 4.1 4.0 4. { >. 5 5.1 >. =. 5. 9 5.9 5. 8 
5. 2 5.0 6.9 _ Beet 2.5 5 .. 7 2 3.8 1.0 j 2.6 3. 1 2 5 
8.8 SS 23+} a3). BZ. .c-.)- 0.71) 17). a8 6.7 6.8 6.9 9.4, 9.5) 9.4 
| 
9.£ 9.5| 9.5) 95) 9.4/.....1 9.2) @1) 9.1) 12.1) 11.9) 12.1 .-, 10.0) 10.0) 10.0 
24.6; 24.8) 25.3) 23.5) 23.5!.....| 25.2) 23.9) 23.8! 28.8) 28.3) 27.9).....| 25.0) 25.0) 25.0 
23.4; 23.1) 24.5 24.0) 24.0).....] 22.1) 21.5) 21.5) 22.7) 21.3; 21.0 = S| 20.2) 20. 
11.1 10.6) 10.0] 10.1) 10.1 9. | 9.31 8.9) 9. | 9.9 1O.1f 10.1 5. 6.5) 6.6) 6.5 
10.4 10.3) 11.0) 11.4) 10.9 ---| 10.0) 10.9) 10.4 9.3) 11.0 0.8}..-..}| 10.9) 11.8) 1L.8 
| | 
La S26: S265 2S AS LIK RSEAT. 2S 2 6 2.0} 2.2) 2.41 3.6) 3.1 
7.0; 6.7; 4.3) 6.6/ 7.5).....] 4,6) 6.9) 7.0) 3.8 4.8) 5.4/.....) 5&1) 5.4) 6.3 
5.0 5.0; 3.6] 6.1] 5.5).....] 22 5&4 43 3.0 Oe >| Gi...) BS OF BO 
14,7; 14,6) 11.9) 11.8) 11.6).....) 11.0] 11.2) 11.1 is, 1 17.5) 17. 11.4) 11.0) 10.9 
19.5; 19.0) 18.1) 18.9) 18.9)}.....] 148 ey 14.9; 16.4) 15.0] 15.0).....! 14.7] 143) 143 
| | 
21.4) 21,2! 19.8] 21.5) 21.4/.....] 16.4) 15.6] 15.6) 16.0) 16,0} 16.0......| 19.7] 17.9) 181 
12.7; 12.4) 13.1) 13.5) 13.8).....| 13.1) 13.4) 13.6) 15.0) 14.9) 15.0).....) 10.3) 10.8) 10.6 
9.5; 10.9) 7.6) 9.5) 10.3) 5.4) 7.6 9.4) 10.4) 9.8) 11.9] 12.5) 5.0) 7. 9. 0} 10, 2 
69.7) 70.1) 57.4) 58.3) 58.0) 45.0) 60.9) 62. 4) 62.6) 79.5) 82.5) 82.5) 50.0 72.6) 70.7) 70.7 
43. 2) 3. 2) 34. 3) 35.7) 36.1) 29.3) 34.6 wre] 35. 0 45.0) 45.4 $5. 5} 26.8 32.9) 33.1) 32.5 
18. , 18.8} 19.9) 18.3) 18.5/.....) 19.1 18. 9} 18.7 22. 3} 20.0; 18.5).....| 2L4 18. 7| 18.1 
16.0) 15.6) 19.5) 16.7) 15.9).....) 18.4) 15.0) 14.8) 22.9) 20.0) 20.0. 20. 8; 17,0} 16.7 
48.8) 50.0) 34.1) 37.0) 36.0).....) 41.7) 45.0) 46. 4) 2 14.4) 2 15.2)215.2......) 30.6, 40.7) 40.7 
54. . 56. 5 64.2) 54.2) 54.3 eeeee| 06.8 54.4) 52.8) 65.0) 50.0) 50.0)....., 46.4) 46. 3} 12.5 
| 
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Chicago, Il}. | Cincinnati, Ohio. Clevelar 
Article Unit Oct. 15— | | Oct. 15 ‘ Oct. 15 
Sept.| Oct Sept.) Oct. 
a wae 15, 15, ss 15, 15, ————— 
1913 | 1922 | 199- 175.) 1913 1922 | 1922. 1923.) 913! 1g9 192 
| Cts. Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | C1 
Serevent S6POK.. oi. ......... | Pound......| 24.8] 38.9} 43.0} 41.6] 23.3) 32.7 36. 5} 34.9) 25.4) 34.7 
Round steak............/..... OG.052.. | 21.6} 30. 1] 32. 7] 32. 3] 21.0} 29. 8} 32.8) 31.2) 22.9) 2s. s 
MID, 46 wisn dhden|s eee do.......| 20.1] 29.5] 31.4) 31.6) 19.2) 27.1) 28.7] 28. 2} 18.7) 24.9) 2 
eee eee __ A ae } 15.8} 19.7] 21.0} 21.1) 16.1) 17.4) 18.8) 18.1) 16.9) 19.1 2 
ees ee” ae 2.0} 11.8) 12.0) 12.2 12. 2) 13. 1) ie] 13.9) 12.2) 10.9 
Eee ere eee Wack.is.. 21.0) 34.3) 34.6) 31.7 22.7 36.2} 37.3} 31.5) 23.0) 36.9 
ES ear ae GR... .| 32.7] 46.9] 44.9) 44.8) 26.0) 36.4) 33.9) 33.8) 28.1! 39 
rere ee BOK... 32. 0} 49. 5] 48. 8) 49. 0} 30.0) 49.4) 47.9) 48.1) 35.7) 48.5) 4 
Sf ree ee ee 19. 8} 35. 2) 37. 4] 36.4) 17.8} 32.3) 32.9) 33.3) 18.7] 33. 
Se cen Maes 2] 18. 4} 32. 3) 33. 8) 32 ° 22.7 33.4) 36. 4! rl 20.9) 34. 4 
Salmon, canned, red....)..... | aE a | Poe 32. 5) 33.5) 33.4)/..... 27.8) 28.01 Se ii.3.. | 30.1 
 & - ee aaa >) Gest......8 &8 12. 0) 14. 6 14.0 8. 0} 12.0) 12.0) 14.0) 8.0) 13 
Milk, evaporated...... 15-16-0z. can |..... 10. 0) 11.5) 11.5]..... 10. 5} 11.6} 11.5)..... | 10.¢ 
Butter. ...... ....-...-| Pound......| 35.4] 49.3) 53.1) 54.3} 37.8) 48.4) 53.5) 54.5) 39.2) 54.7 
Oleomargarine..........).-. -d0.......).....] 23.6) 25.9) 26. 1}..... 28.5) 30.5) 30 ‘| ‘ 28. 2) 2 
| | 
Bees MET ORTING.. .. .....00hoe<0 5 BOs’ baw oh 22. 4| 24.7} 25. i. nl 26.8) 27. s| 27.6)... 25 27 
Cheese. ...... eet ey 25.7} 35.8} 40.0) 40.1) 21.0! 34.6) 38.6) 39.0) 24.0) 3 
ke a veer _ | .| 15.0 16. 9} 17.1) 18.2) 14.2) 15.6) 17.4) 18.1) 16.4) 17 
Vegetable lard substitute! ..... ane is nath 22.6} 24.3) 24.4).....| 22.0) 23.8) 24.5).....) 23.2 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh...... | Dozen.......| 33.3] 47.9} 46.1) 49.8) 32.6] 47.9) 42.2, 47.0) 42.7) 56.7 
Eggs, storage. .........:. mae Geti sc... | tomes 36. 6 Suis | |) oe 40.3)..... | 36.4]..... 433 
eth oon wake dws at amc | Pound..... 6.1) 9.7) 9 7| 9.8, 4.8) 8.4) 3.4) 8.4) 5.6] 
SN RRC, sca cthndlidewewa Dtisswibla 2.9} 4.2) 4.1) 4.1) 3.3] 4.5) 4.5) 4.4) 3.1] 4 
eS Seas ee Bicced..: 2.8) 5.1] 5.5) 5.4) 2.8] 2.9) 3.4) 3.6! 3.0 
ee He ee ee Oe 8 0} 8.6) 8.6)..... 8.4) 8. ‘ ly | | 8.f 
| } 
oe OG DER. « ohiwdes 9. 4) 9. 21 >) area 9.4) 9.3) 9. 9! sila 10 
Tre Careel.........4...4] BOR. PEZ...1.. 00 24. 3} 23.4) 23.4)..... 24. 6} 22. 8} 23. 5)..... 2 
ES ees | Pound aT 18. 5} 18. 5} 18.2)..... 16.4] 16.6) 16.6)..... | 20 
| SERIES Soe esd... 9.0} 9.7| 10.2) 10.1] 8.8) 8.9} 9.0) 9.4) 9.0) 9 
Ts __ Seeerae ae fa 9.9} 10 "| 10. 6)..... 9.3} 10.0} 9.8)..... | ). 2 
| | 
ED Ud. cinnccnsmotbingi ol oe 1.7; 2.0) 3.3) 2.4 1.8] 2.3 ro 2.4) 1.9) 2.2 
te SRNR RIE FRG SER: pee | 4.1) 5.9] 5.8]..... | 4.41 6.0) 5.9).....| 
SEE ee ae oe ee DEM @ = @ ” ge © ‘haan | 27 4.7| ee 2 
Beans, a ee No. 2 can....| hades 12. 6| 12. se) Ee Wie odes | 13.6) 11.4) 13.4/..... 1 12 
RPM, COMMOG. ...... 2.65 02.fe0005 ae ae | 13.7} 15 ' 15. 4}..... | 13. 8} 13. \ 14.4)..... | ] 
ree pe en een | 15.6) 16.8) 16.8)..... | 16.5} 16.9) 16.8)..... 17 
Tomatoes, canned.......'.. = cade | 13. 6} 14.0) 14.2)..... 12.6 12.7} 12.5)..... | 13. 
Sugar, granulated ....... Pound...... §& 2] 74) & 1 9.8} 5.4) 7.7) 9.6) 10.3) 5.5) 7.7 
SE ene ee ae eee 55. 0} 66.6} 72. 6} 72. 7} 60.0} 69.3) 72.5) 72.2) 50.0) 6s 
ee ae Pd Pe a.é.0..: 30.7) 34.5 ol 38. 2} 25. 6] 31.3 x 33. 4) 26. 5) 37 
| 
EER, SP Be ae a ne 21.0} 20.6 19.2 ‘bile | 19.7} 18.5) 18.3}..... | 
ES es ee _, ee ee 21.6) 17 3| Sf = | 20.5] 17.1] 16. 7].....) 20.3 
Et .. ddh Dozen.......|...-- 36.0} 39.0) 37.7|..... | 33.9) 42.3} 45.6)... | 42 
ee ee Sent... ig. $é:. 67. 9) sorts | 4 ee 52. 2 50. 2} OT ina’ 58 
j ' ‘ | | ] 








1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘rump”’ in this city but in most 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse’’ steak. 
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vu 


~r | Dallas. Tex Denver, Colo Detroit, Mic] l’all River, Ma 
{ 
i 'e | 
\, ' a 15 oO | Oct 15 Oct On l Oct. 15— 
Sept ct. sept. ct sept. Oct. sept. O¢ rn , 
5 | 15, |- 15, | 15 | 15, | 15 is, | 15, — — 
1928.) 1923.) 1913 | 1922 | 1925. | 1925 | 1913 | 1922 | 1925.) 1928 1913 | 1922, 1923. 1923./ 1913 | 1999! 1923, | 1928, 
| } . ’ ’ | | } 
Cis | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts.) Ct Cts.) Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts.| Cts.) Cts. | Cts. 
37.1] 37 9) 23.3] 35.3] 33.9) 33.9) 23.9] 30.7] 32. 4) 30.7! 25. 41 36.2) 40. 4} 38. 6/135. 3/156. 6! 2 61. 3) 161.0 
39 6| 32.7) 21.3) 32.1) 30.3) 29.8} 21. 4) 26.5] 28.5) 26.1) 20.8) 29.1, 32.3! 30.6] 28.0) 41.8) 44.6) 44.5 
97.8| 27.7! 20.1] 26.6) 26. 4) 26.4] 17.8! 22.6] 23.3) 22. 5! 20. 0} 25.8! 28. 4) 27.1) 23.3] 27.0) 30.6] 20.9 
91.1) 21.3 16.9} 21.9) 21.1) 21.1) 15.8) 16.4) 17.3 17.0) 15. 4] 18.6) 21.1) 20.4) 18.0) 20.6) 22.1) 21.9 
13.0, 13.0 13.6) 16.8) 16.9] 16.9] 10.0) 9.8 10.3 9.7) 11.0} 12.0) 12.0) 12.2). 11.9} 12.7) 13.1 
| i j | } | 
33.1) 33.4) 22. ; 37.1] 33.8] 31.9] 20.8) 35.7) 36.4 31.5 ‘eal 37 40.4 35.2) 23.2) 35.8! 34.1! 34.2 
32 3] 39.3! 38.3] 44.61 37.9] 37.9] 28.0) 44.8) 42.9 43.3) 23.5] 41.5) 41.5) 40.2) 25.7| 37.71 36.9! 36.5 
16.6) 46.6) 32. 5} 54. 5} 50. 0} 50. Of 31.7) 52.7] 50.5) 49.7) 27.0) 50.7! 51.3! 50.3] 31.2] 47.6) 48.1) 47.8 
25.3) 38.0) 23.3! 40.0) 41.3] 41.3) 14.6) 34.1) 35.9 34.) 16. 4] 36. 39. 0° 37.3) 18.3) 39.2) 41.0) 39.6 
2.0! 32.3 19. 3} 31.2 8.6) 28 7} 19.4, 28.1) 28.9 29.1) 19.8) 34.9, 36.3) 35.5) 24.6) 42.8 42,9) 42.6 
| | | | | 
31.6, 32.4... ..| 31.7; 30.2} 30.2).....| 34.4) $3.4) 32.7/.... | 30. 4 30.1, 30.0 .| 30.4 31.6) 31.8 
13.0! 13.0, 11.6) 15.0) 15.0) 15.0, 8.4) 9.8) 11.7) 11.7) 9.0} 13.0 15.0 15.0) 9.0) 13.0) 14.0) 14.0 
11.8 11.9!.....] 12.5 14.0] 14.0 11.2) 11.7) 11.9 | 10.7 11.8 11.8 12.5' 13.4] 13.5 
53.3) 55.3! 42.51 48.0) 54. 4] 56.8) 39.0) 46.9] 50.5) 51.2) 37.01 50.8 55.5) 56.5! 35.9] 46.7] 52.5) 54.8 
28.0, 28.8 ..| 27.3, 30.0) 30.0 .| 29.0} 29.3) 30.0 af 27.01 20.0; 20.6)....- 30.0} 31.7] 31.7 
| | | | | | i 
25.9 26.8! oF 29.4) 31.3) 31.1). | 7.71 28.7) 29. 0/.. ] 25.9! 26.8) 27. 5).. 31.3] 27.7] 28.3 
35. 6) 38. 0} 20.0) 34.9) 35. 91 37.7] 26.11 36.6] 39. 2; 39.7! 21 7I 34. 2! 37.9; 37. 2) 23.6) 35. 1 38. 8 39. 1 
15.8! 17.31 16.8} 20.6) 21. 4] 22.6) 16.1] 19.4] 19.0) 19.4) 16.5] 17.3) 18.5 19.0! 15 16.5} 17.6) 18.3 
22.6 23.9).....| 21.6! 20.3! 20.4/.....| 24.6] 21.5! 21.3). | 93° 0 23.7 24.1 23.0} 24.6] 25.3 
9.7, 47.6).. | 49.8) 40.9) 45.0) 37.1 15.6) 43.6) 47.9. 3 6] 52.6; 48. 1 . | y 76. 0} 70. 2} 78 
| | | 
roe” ee. 2 ah e136. 8.:..4 a. 38, 1 a le 1 41.2]......] 45.5 
La | 5.3} 8.8) 8.7] 8.71 5.5| 8.3] 7.8 7.8 5.6] 8.6) 8.6] 86! 6.2] 9.2 1) 9.1 
tt 42 22 464 44 4.42.4 3.71 2.7 3.7 3.1! 4.4) 4.0) 4.1) 3.3) 5.1 1.9 4.9 
31 3.5) 3.3! 3.7] 3.7] 4.0) 2.6] 3.0) 3.2) 3.3] 28] 4.3] 4.5) 4.5 7| 6.3) 6.1] 6.9 
1) 9.0).....| 10.3) 10.7! 10.7/..... 8.8) 91) 9£.0.. a oe) OS... 9.3, 971 9.6 
ee OF ee re | 
10.6} 10.1).....] 11.8) 11.0) 11.0 10.1} 9.91 9.9 9.0| 91! &.9 10.0} 10.0) 10.1 
24.2) 25. 0)..... | 25.6] 25.11 25. 1|..... 25.2) 24.7) 24.5 24.9) 24.31 24.0 °7.7| 26.71 26.4 
19,4] 19. 1]..... | 91,2) 21.1] 21. 1/..... 20.7| 20.6) 20.7). 19.4] 19.1] 19.7 24.2) 23.31 23.0 
10.2) 10.1) 9.3} 10.8) 10.0 9.9) 8.6! 9.9) 96) 9=8) 8, 9.51 9.4) 9.5! 10.0] 10.2! 10.21 10.3 
as Om..... 10.7| 11.5} 11.3)..... 10.5) 12.4) 12.3 8.9] 9.6) 9.4 0.5; 10.7] 10.6 
i } j | | 
2] 2.6) 2.5) 3.3) 4.2) 4.0) 1.4) 1.8) 2.9 2.6) 1.6] 1.6) 3.2) 1.9 3} 2.0 3.71 3.0 
7.4, 7.0j.....| 6.0) 7.0) 7.0) La 42 62 ..... |} 3.8) 6.1) 5.8 1.7 6. 9) 7.1 
« @& * | 5.01 5.4! 5.4! a go | i 2 ree 27 ae [641 3.8 4.7) 4.8 
13.6) 14.0)..... | 15.8) 14.4) 14.4)..... | 14.7] 14.5) 14.5)..... 2G 1: @ 8. @..... 12.9} 13.0} 12.5 
IG 12.4....< 17.3) 16.1| +h: -+| 14.7] 14.8) 15.0)...-.] 15.3] 14.8) 14.5)..... 15.2) 16.1) 17.1 
i | | ; : } i ; | j 
14.7 ee---4 21.1) 21.1) 21.1]..... | 16.2! 16. ‘| | = | 16. 8| 16.5| 16.7]..... 17.41 17.7} 18.3 
13, 5] 13. 8|..... 14.0) 14.2} 14.0)..... | 13.4] 13.4) 13. 2}.....] 13.2) 12.7) 12.6)... 13,2) 13.8] 13.9 
9, 8 10. 6} 5.8 8.4! 10.2] 11.3) 5.4) 8.6) 10.2] 11.3) 5.4) 7.5) 9.5) LO) 5. 8.0} 9.8] 10.8 
77.51 77.7| 66.7| 92.7) 92.3) 92. 31 52. 8| 69.3| 66.9] 66.5! 43.3] 64.1) 62.4) 64.6! 44.2) 60.21 59.4] 59.1 
36. 9| 36. 8} 36.7) 41.5] 42.5) 42.5) 29.4) 35.7] 36.2) 36.5) 29.3] 36.4 0} 37. 8| 33 : 5 9, 8] 39.8 
| } | } | 
19, 5} 20.9'..... | 23. 8} 20. 5] 20. a. re A @ & @ 4 eee 20. 7) iS 168.6. 6 18.1) 17.5} 16.8 
15.9} 17.6 ..... Bi PEny ieee | 21.3) 18.1) 17.5).....] 19.3] 16.5) 16.4 21.6) 18.0) 18.4 
39.4) 40.4)... 35. 7} 33.3) 34.0 1292. 1/212. 4/214. 1 31.7) 36.9) 39.0 i0. 0} 211. 0/210.9 
50.3% 61.8)..... | 67.2) 53.6) 55.0 | 64.2) 50.2) 51.1)..... 61.7] 51.7} 52.8 50.0} 48.9} 53.5 
| } | } | ; 
} ind 
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| Houston, Tex.| Indianapolis, Ind. Jackson 
| ‘<< Te” } 
1 i 
Article. Unit. | a Oct. 15—-|, | Oct. 1 
| Oct.;Sept | Oct. Sept | Oct. 
15, lo, _, eae eu lo, 15, i 7 56 A 
1922. |1923. |1923.! 1913 | 4goq 1923. |1923-| 1913 190% 
| | than Fee 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | ¢ 
Sizidin steaks... . 0... sss ss Pound ......| 29.6) 20. 6) 29. 3) 26.0, 36.2) 38.9) 38.1) 25.5, 34. ¢ 
TE ere ee SS Se 27.8; 28. % 2. 9| 24.7) 34. 4) 38.1) 36.2) 21.0) 28.8 
TS Tie a ln i ice addild wikia d - ait « See amid ofl 23. 4, 23. 9) 23.9) 17. 8) 25.9) 26.3) 25.6) 21.3 26.5 
8, fe ee 5 «inte OK onion 19. 2} 18. 9} 20.0) 16.3) 21.9) 22.7) 22.3) 14.6) 17.2 
Plate beef...... ee eee ee eer 14. 3) 15. 3) 15.7| 12.9) 14.1) 14.4, 14.0) 11.6; 10. 
| BS ees ee Se 33. 8} 31. 8) 31.2) 22.2) 35. ‘| 35.6) 32.9) 24.0) 34 
ON ee eee , aida EO te e8 46.6) 44.7) 45.1) 29.7) 38. 6) 36.9) 36.8) 31.0) 3; 
eee ee ee 47.1) 45.4) 45.0) 31.2 48.7) 50.0) 50.0) 30.2 45. ( 
Lamb, leg of.............. eS oe 32. 9} 35. 0} 35. 0) 20.7) 38. 1) 39.2) 38.3) 21.6 36 
SK de. chun «ke Gh< $n «BRD 4d 5 «ite Mtb «ing -| 33.9} 33.8) 32. * 21.0 31.9 33. 3) 32. 4) 23.8) 35. 2 
Salmon, canned, red.........-}..... ee 30. 6} 30. 6 30. 4)... 38. 2) 36.1) 36.6 i wed f 
ee ee oe Quart. . ..1 15. 3) 15. 3| 15.3) 8.0 10.0) 12.0) 12.0) 12.3, I 
Milk, evaporated.........-.... 15-16-02. can} 11. 8} 12. 8} 12. 8} ihe «hi 10. 4) 11.6) 11.6). 11.4 
Are See Pound......| 49.2} 54.3) 54.9) 36.8, 47. 4) 55. 1) 55.7) 39.3) 4 
Oleomargarine.............-- se <BOne ose 31. 8 32.5) 34.3)..... 26.6) 29. 4; 29. 8). 29 
bo ee ..-40.......| 2.0 2.3) 30. ol. ~..| 20.0) 27. al 28.5)..... 27.4 
= ae 7 ee es Sy See TS ee | 33.5) 34.6) 35.7) 21.3) 35. 1) 36.5) 37.7) 22.5, 31.8 
Ee ee Sea 5 ait» lbs «bien 18. 6} 19. 9} 20.7} 15.0; 15. 3) 15.3) 16. 8) 15.8) 17.3 
Vegetable lard substitute.....).....do....... + 17.3) 17.3)..... 22. 21 24. 0} 24. 4). .... 22. 4 
Eggs, strictly fresh...........- OM... .. 39. 6) 38. ‘ 39. 0} 32.2 45. ‘ 40, 8) 43.7) 40.0) 60. 4 
| | 
DT OUNEEED « 3 occ code cccpss del ea peter te ie SM Gem Rep: Ae a ae 1] 
ae SS RR er ee PounGd.....« 6.6) 7.1) 7. 1| 5.1; 7.3) 8. 5 8.5) 6.2) 10.¢ 
Qa) & 2 9 9 4 4 2) » 7 e 6 
Com ical ao] x3} ast xa 25 sa] sal sal 29 3 
SP eS Be ee 8.3) 8.7) 8.7).....| 7.9 7.6 7.7) ~ 
Co... dese ohae 8-07. pkg....| 9.7) 9.7] 9.7|.....| 9 1! 8.8} 8.9). 9.7 
Weeees Gereal... ...... .c.0--n« 28-02. pkg...) 24. 8) 23.9) 24. 1).....) 25.6) 23.9) 23.9)..... 25. ¢ 
FROUNOES «60. con... cocece ves Pound...... 19.7} 19. 9} 19.6)..... 18. 8} 18. 5} 18.6)..... 19 
ais dbs aaah «a «+ 4¢chgrseigeied ih wcosed 7.7| 7.7) 7.7) 9.2) 10.0) 10.2) 10.3) 6.6) 8 
PTE <5 als asi de> em aby pe ae a 10. * oe ee | 9.7) 10.0) 10.2)..... | 10.6 
Ei ae ier? g2 eae 3.6! 4.41 4.1] 1.7) 2 o 3.2) 211 asl 2. 
cso" t-det-es bose feed Ee ee Stl ca ce edd 23 
CedBceecnecccoedsecieccdbd che ote CUbcecocs o.Ui . ). eed / ot o Alec coe! 
Beans, baked............ 3 No. 2 can. ..] 14.2} 13. 2} 13. 2)..... 13. 0} 13.2} 13.7|..... | 12.1 
Ss MN cach os ccdecseoune |... do vated 13. 6) 13. ¥ 13. 8}. 13.9} 13.6) 13.9)..-.. 15. 
} | 
PO, GN osc doc cc cn ce Lobes 18. 2 17.8 17. 8).. 15 6| 16. 0} 16. 0)..... 17.2 
Tomatoes, canned ............ |esse- = -| Eh. 8 LL. 9} + ae ) 13. 7| 14.1} 14. 0)..-..) 10 
Sugar, granulated......... ees. ma 7.8, 9.1) 10.0 5.7) 8.3) 9.9) 10.0) 5.9) 7 
Tea Deedee dhatioclks dp - dames ¢auen Sede RE ae 72. 4, 70. 8 70. 8} GO. 0} 74. 4) 77. 1) 77. 1) 60. 0} 84. | 
RR dibs Wcmpoks sam dns one me dimeana Bh 6. sus 31, 6; 32. 9} 32. 9) 30.0; 37.1) 38. 2) 38. 5) 34. 5) 37. | 
/ ; 
EE ge RE Eek hax tp bi... 5. 21.1) 17.2} 17.2).....] 21.6) 19.6] 19. 5}..... | 20. 2 
SS eT eee ee ee 20. 3} 16. 9} 16. 8)..... | 22. 6} 47. 8} 17. 7]..-.. | 23.3 
Ls dbcbb ch cc ccdeena - sj EPs. -- ee 29. 5; 30. 5 33. 2).....| 29.3) 31. 3) 31. 4]. .-..) 31.1 
SIS - dnc nspce-+ccucns re epee ee 56.6) 45.3) 44.0)... . 61. 1) 48.9} 49. 4)..... | 35.1 


























_ 1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of the 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse’’ steak. 
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y 

Sept 
| > 
7 


39, 2 
33. 8 
27.0 
18. 7 
tu. S 
>. 3 
$2.6 


Cr bo 4 He DO 





' 
PDO OS WoIAI8) 








Mo Little Rock, Ark Los Angeles, Calif Lo ille, K M 
O et lO = O 
Oc ept.| O \Sept.} Oct-| Sept.| O 
15 ———— 15. | | 115, + 15, & 
1923. | 1913) 1999 |1923. 11923. | 1943) pgoo [1923. |19 1913] 1922 | 1923. {192 
} ' 
Cis.| Cts.) Ct cl Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts. \ Ct ( ( Ct Ct 
38, 4/25. 0} 32.7) 35. 0) 34. 6/24. 0} 35. O} 33. 9] 34. 9/23. 0] 30. 7) 32. 8} 32. 1/137. 0 
32. 7|20. 0} 30. 0} 31. 1} 30. 7/21. 0} 28. 7] 27.9) 28. 1/20. 0] 28. 1) 29.7] 29.0) 29. 5 
26. 3)20. 0} 25. 9; 26.7) 27. 1/19. 4) 28. 5) 27.7) 28. O}18. 2) 23. 0} 23.2) 23.5) 2% 
18. 2)17. 5) 18. 4; 20. O} 19. 2/15. 8) 17.8) 17.0) 17. 8)15. 9) 17.2) 17.7) 18.0} 17. ¢ 
LL, 1/12. 5) 14.1) 15.8) 14.5)13.3) 12.1) 12.6) 12. 3/13. 1) 13.4) 13.4) 13.2)... 
j | | 
30, 7/21. 3] 35.3! 33.9} 33. 3)25. 4! 39.5] 37.5] 40. 4/21. 9] 33.9) 32.5 22. 8 
$2, 736. 7 $2.4) 42.0) 41. 3133. 1) 50.7} 49. 8) 51. 4/29. 5, 37.9) 33. j 
$7. 1:30. 0} 50.3) 47.7) 46 55. O| 59. 1) 57. 2) 59. 5)29. O] 41.9) 41 10.9) 29 
32, O18. 8) 35.7) 40.0! 36 18,6) 32 31 33.3) 33.6118. | 32.0) 34.6 0 
28, 3|19. 0} 29. 8] 28. 4) 28. 7/26. 2] 39. 8} 38.9) 39. 6/21. 8) 28.9) 30.9 : 
| | | 
33. 2!....| 30.8) 31.4) 31.4 J od | 40. | 37.8 38 wes) 20.0 
13. 3)10. O} 15.0) 14. 3) 15 10. 0} 14. 0} 15.0) 15.0) 8.8) 12.0) 13.0 0 
12. 2}....) 11.6) 13.3) 13.3)....) 10.5] 10.7) 10. 9]....) 10.7} 12 
55. 445.0) 49.8 54.5! 56. 6139. 5) 63. 2) 59. 8) 60. 3139. 2) 51. 91 545 a) 0 
27.0 29. 5| 31. 0} 30 .| 31. 7] 33. 3) 33. 7]. 27.2} 29 
i ' | | | 
27. 8....| 28.6) 28.7) 29. 4)....] 28 5} 29. 8! 28.9 25.6) 2 
38, 5 23. 3) 34.3] 37.6) 37. 7/19. 5| 36. 5) 37. 51 38. 6122. 5) 32.9 7! 36.7} 22 
18. 7,16. 5) 19.7} 19. i| 19, 4117. 9! 19. 5! 19. 2} 20. 4116.1, 15.8 f ). 
24. 1|....] 22.7] 21.3) 21.2)... | 23. 6) 22.9) 23.6 22. 4\ 23.7) 24. 0)..... 
$1. 1/35. 0} 39.1) 40.7) 41. 5/52. 5} 61. 8] 54.1) 62. 1/30. 0) 43.8) 39. OQ} 47 
| | | | 
_ se} 35-0).....] 38.3]....] 41.6].....| 42 co cea 
7.9 6. 0} 5. 3 &S. 1) s. 1 6. 0 Q 0) Y. UO v.! 7 s. S 5.4 s. 4 y 
4. 2) 3. 6) 5.2; 4.8) 4.9/3.4) 4.8) 4.6) 4.1 1.9 4.8 § 4 
4.5) 2.8] 3.0) 3.3) 3.6) 3.4) 4.3) 4.3) 4.4) 2.4) 2.4) 3.0] 3.3) 3.5 
8. 8j....| 10.3; 10.1) 9.8. | 10.0) 9.7) 9.9 8.6; 8.4) 8.3 
| te. oo | | 
10.2)....} 98 8} 9.8)... 9.9) ¢ s 9.1; 9.0 
24.9)....| 25.8) 2 i} 25.1}....| 24.4) : 23. { 
21. 8)....| 21.6) 20. 3} 20. 3)....} 16.6 ee 16.7; 16.9 
9.6; 8&3) 8&0] 7.8! 8.01 7.7) 9. 7 q i 8.7] 8.8) 8.51 7.9: 8&8) 
10. 5)....] 9.9) 11 | 10.7])....) &8 9.9) 9.8 9.1) 9.8) 9.7 
ery he Hom 
2.2) 2 4 3.0; 3.8) 3.1) 1.71 2.6, 3.9 3.8) 2.2 0 6 1.6 
6.9)....| 5&7] 7.0} 7.7/....\ 1.6] 5.6] 5.8)....| 3.8 6.01 6.9 
3.9)....1 4.3] 5. ; 5.1j....| 4.3} 4.1) 3.8)....| 3.3] 4.81 4.2 
14.1)....] 13.3} 13.2} 12.4) .-| 14.3] 13.0) 13.1 11.8} 11.3) 11.5 
14.0)....| 14.7] 15.3) 15.3)....] 17.3} 16.5) 16.5)....) 14.2) 13.5) 13.6 
¥ | oe | 7 | my a 
15. 3}....] 18.7) 18.8} 18.5 19. 3} 18.4] 18.5). 15. 5) 15.5} 15.6 
13. 8. ...] 13.1] 12.9) 12.7)... .| 215.7] 214.9) 214.9). ...) 11.3) 11.7) 12. 1).....] 
11.0) 5.5} 88) 10.6) 11. 7) 5.5) 8.1) 9.9) 10.7) 5.4) 7.7) 9.5) 10.8) 5.3) 
80. 4150. 0} 91.8) 92.3) 92. 3/54. 5} 70. 8} 69.4] 69. 8165. 0| 73. 9] 73.4] 72.7) 47. 5] 
39. 4/30. 8 39.7) 41.0} 41. 3/36. 3} 38.4] 38. 9) 39. 8127 5 34.9) 3 3} 6. 0} 32. 0) 
| ! | | 
SY. B.5«. 22. 6/ 19.8] 19.3)....| 19.2] 18.3] 18.2)....] 18.7] 18 5] 17.2 ; 
18. 1)....| 23.4] 19.9} 19.4|....| 20.3) 17.1] 16.8)....| 21.2 16. 0} 15.3 .| 
413.1)... .1410.0/10.7/4 11.0)... .]411.0)4 11.8/411.8)....] 31. 7] 39.7] 37.5 .| 
52. 1). ‘ol 66. 3 48. 3) 15. 0) .| 49. G) 38.3) 35.6 ‘ll 45. 1) 4] 6 14,8 | 
he Bilin | | 
No > can. 
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QO 
| 
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Cts. 
57.6 
47.5 
» 4 
> 6 
15. O 
5. 4 
9 
lL. ] 
7.1 
} 
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59 1 
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TaBLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPA 


Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. Minnean: 














Article. Unit. Oct. 15- Oct. 15- | | Oct. 15 
Sept.) Oct. “Ih | 15, | 
~~ -- 15, | 15. 15, | 15, | 
1923. 11923 1923. 11923. | | 
1913 | 1922 fT f[aeoliL—at mC t eee | eee - 
| } | 
aan casi gama .- ? ae —_—- aecnes”'' ‘gid 
. . . 
Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Ct ( (4 
Sereekse SNORE . ... is. 2 5 | Pound .....-. 24.0) 31.6) 54.5) 33. 2) 23.6) 37.6) 39. 6) 38. 6) 23.0) 30.9 
Round steak ............ aes a ee 20. 0} 28. 4) 31. 0} 29. 6) 21.6) 33.0) 35.1) 33. 8} 21.3) 27.1 9 
EUR ARES Se isa 21.0} 23.8) 25.7} 24.3) 18.8) 26.7) 28.3} 27.5] 20.0) 24.2) 25.0) 24 
Core eames... .......<.. Sandie do.......| 4) 17.3) 19. 0) 18. 3} 16.4! 22.1) 23.0] 22.7 17. 0) 17.8 KF 
ese Pere Gil os 11.9, 12.1) 14.5) 13.8} 12.1) 12.3) 12.6) 13.5) 10.1) 9.4 
| 
8 eee EBS Oi ied 20. 5; 31. 4) 31.7] 28.1) 21.2) 36.2) 38.3} 32.1] 20. 8) 3: 
Bacorr, sliced............ wows "EE 31.0) 37.6) 37.7) 36.2) 28.6) 41.8) 41.6) 41.1) 27.7) 43. ¢ 
Ham, sliced.............]..... EES 29.0) 47.3) 45.8) 44.3) 29.0) 45.5) 45.1) 44.9) 32.7] 48.1 
Lamb, leg of............ beads a OEE: 20.0) 36.4) 36.3) 34.1) 19.5) 36.2) 37. 5) 36.2) 14.8) 32. 
as dN odds ke aes cewctsfs wes do.......) 19.5, 29.4) 29. 0) 28.8) 18.8) 30.2) 32.0) 29.1) 17.2) 27 2 97 
| | 
Salmon, canned, red... ./.....d0.......'..... 35. 5) 36.0) 36. 1).....| 32.6) 35.3) 34. ' oF | 39.2 
_. * eee Quest is. .<.< 10.0) 15.0) 15.0) 15.0) 7.0) 9.0) 11.0) 11.0) 8.0) 11 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-1t-oz. can. .....!| LB 166 33.01..... 10.6) 11.45) 11.6} | 1) 
PE Gt-rvce piece aveceu | Peutid...... 38. 8) 47.0) 51.9) 52.8) 35.0) 50.0!) 53. 5) 53.5) 35. 5) 46.7 9 
Oleomargarine........../..... eee wae 30.0: 30.9) 28.3)..... 25. 0} 26.9] 27.5)..... | 25.7 
| } | | 
Nut margarine.......... i et. St a _.| 27.2} 24.2] 25. 0]..... 24.3) 26.0) 26.5 | 25 
Ps 6 bate dh ots cautecl aodb< do.......' 20.8) 32.3] 35.8) 36.7) 22.0) 33.6] 36.2] 37.0) 20.8) 32 
DL, dud co tnees ct wthulsowee do.......| 163 16. 1) 17 6 17.6, 15.8) 17.7) 18.3) 19.0) 15.7) 1 
Vegetablelard substitute |..... Pies dso wl dvwts 21. 1} 22.9) 23.2).....} 22.4) 23.5} 24.2 24 
Eggs, strictly fresh...... | Dozen.......) 29.6) 42.0; 40.2 41.1) 35.0) 45.5) 39.0) 43.9) 34.0) 42 
] 
' 
ae | —e GSS Mewcledobtuesedasoas 38. 51.....! 36. Y eee a4. se 
en Pound 6.0; 9.0) 8.5 9.2) 5.7 89 89 8.8 5.61 9. 
RPO “as do 5 6.2 51 51] 3.0 42) 41) 42 285 4. 
0 See ee do......; 25 2.7) 3.4 3.6 3.7, 27 ao 4 1 25 3 
CS ee eR ee ee ao B&F QAZ..+.. 6.8) 7.5) "7 oe | 7 7 
ee See ORs. ...\.c...| RaeSaSs 2 ..... 4, 0 CF G@852.i | i 
Weneet cereal. ........06. 28-oz. pKg...!..- 3 26H OAS M4.31..... 24. 5) 24.2) 24.5)..... 25. 2} 24 
SGP es | aa ee 17.6; 17.7} 18.0).....| 17.3] 17.6) 17. 51.....] 17.9) 17 
4 i a eee oe | S. 1 8.5) 8.0) 8,1) 9.0) 10.3) 10.2) 10.4) S.6) 9. 
ee ae ae a oe ..| 10.0; 10.9) 9.9/..... 9.7; 10. 5 | =e | Of 
ee ae, BOs 4s. 2.11 26 38.8 2.3 LE LS 2é 2.11 1.3) ] 
RT Bic Jee. 4.0; 5.2) 54)..... 3.4, 6.0} 6.3)..... | 3 
Es a | a ee 20 29) 2G..<.. | £8 2s 24..... | 2 
Beans, baked. ........-. ee. Poean...|....1 4028 12 i2s.....3 11.3 11.7) ft oe 115 
Senn, GRed....... .. 250. feece. nee es ee: eS ee } 15.1) 15.4) 15.4)..... } 1 
| | 
Pees, canned. ........... | bretis< do. 17.5) 17.9| 17.3)..... 15.7) 15.6) 15. 5 ie 15 
Tomatoes, canned....... Dialed SE ceovlekost 12.2) 13.1) 12.6)... 13. 7| 14.0; 14.0)..... 15. 2 
Sugar, granulated....... Pound...... 6) 8.1) 9<.611.0 5.5 7.6) 9.4 10.1) 5.6 8. 
| Se ees: Ss do. .....| SN. 8) 85.9) 84.0) 84.2) 50.0) 68.9) 70. 4) 70.4) 45.0 6 
a ee ee ee do. .....) 27.5) 36.6 37.9 —- 27.5) 32.3) 34.4 my 30.58 40 
EE es a Go. | ....)...79 Se WS WA4..... 21.4, 19.8} 18.9]..... 21 
Rae ee Gos} <..4.2..7RS HS G.... 1 IRS HSU T..:..- 20) 
Eee Deen... ..|... Pee ae ee Ok Flaccce 39, 4/810, 91311. 4)..... 310) 
EE ee ee ete vo Meee I 44, Si..... 71.2 52. 1| 54. O}.....) 64 
t Whole. 2 No. 3 ean. 8’ Per pound. 
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LES OF FOOD IN 51 CIT CCIFIED DATES—Continued. 
Yobile, Ala Newark, N. J New Haven, Conn Ne Orlear La New York, N. ¥ 











Oct. 15— Oct. 15 } On 15 On 15 
Oct. |S pt. Oct. \Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. sept. O Sept Oct. 
15 5, } 15, 7) =i. ib, | 25, ; 1d Lo Ll» 05 
1922. 1923. 1923. | 1919 | pq99 |1923- 1923. | 1913 | pq99-/1923- |1923. 919 | pyoo |1923- 1923. 1915] yq99 1923. | 1923. 
| 1922 
Ct (Ys. Cts Cts.| Cta.4 Ct Cta.| Ct Cts Cy f Ct Ci Ct (4 Cy Ct cy (Y 
0 6) 32.1) 31.5) 27.7) 44.5) 48.0) 47.1; 31.8) 49.7) 54.2) 53.8; 21.5; 30.8 ; 51.5) 26.1) 42. $5.0; 44.3 
0 1.3 31. 2) 27.7; 42.2) 45.6) 44.2) 29.6) 41.4, 44.6) 43.9) 19.0; 27.6) 29. 2s. 1) 25.5; 40.9 t 12.8 
95 0) 26.5) 25.2) 21.0) 33.7! 36.7] 36.0 24.2) 35 6. 6} 36.4] 18.4) 27.8) 28.9) 27.5) 21.6) 36.1) 37.3) 36.9 
10.0 19. 8| 20.2) 18.6) 22. 2} 25. 4) 25.3, 20.0! 25.6) 28.6) 27.7) 15.5 19.9) 19.9, 20.1) 16.0) 2 } 2 23.5 
15.0} 15.2) 12.0, 12.3} 13.3) 12.5 15.5; 15. 4) 15. 11.2) 15.6) 15.4 15.5) 14.8) i 1s LS. 6 
| 
5 8 38.8 24.0 38.5) 41.0) 36.7) 23.6) 39.6) 38.8! 35.8! 25.0) 40.1) 37.4 35.0} 22.9 38.5 8.5) 36.5 
41.8 39.6 25.8 38.9) 39.8) 39.1) 29.7) 41.1 40.5), 40. 0.4 4) 9.7 40.0; 25.7) 40. te is. 
4. 2) 45. 6 S 120. 8128. 3)129. 6)128. 6) 32.8) 54.9 55.2) 54.4) 26.0 47.1) 43.9, 43.6; 29 54.8 52.1) 51.7 
6) 35.6 0} 19.0, 37.5) 39.9) 37.7) 18.3) 38.2) 42.1) 39.1; 21.0: 40.7) 40. 3) 15.2) 33 lea 5. 6 
>. U 0 23.0 38.0 4 ) 7.4 yA 5 40.4 Y, 4 40.0) 21.0 ‘ hy ft yO. 21.8 >. 7) uM, ft 
| | 
1) 31 98.4) 27.9... 29.6) 27.4) 26.7)... 33.8 34.3] 34.6 37.8) 42.0) 42.0 28.3, 29.1) 29.3 

015.0 15.0, 9.0, 16.5) 16.0) 16.5, 9.0; 15.0 15.0 16.0 } 14.0 14.0 0 9<.0 15.0 15.0) 15.3 
1.8) 13.0; 12.8)... 10.7} 12.0) 11.9 10.8, 12.5) 12.4 11.0) 12.1) 12.1 10.6 11.7] 11.8 
50.8 56.9 57.9) 39.2) 53.7) 55.1) 57.5) 36.8) 46.6 52.9) 54.8) 37 49,1 53.4) 54 7 92.0 54.9) 56 

2} 30.3. 30.0 28. 4) 29 29.8 s%.6 31.0) 31.5 28.2 29.9 28.3, 29 29. 7 

; ; r Pha. | } 
7.43 27.5; 27.3).....| 25.31.26. 9) 27.3 27.0: 28.0: 28.5)... 27.3) 27 28. 4 H.3, 26 27.6 
4; 37.3 37.4) 24.8) 35.1) 40.4) 40.2 33.4 36.7) 37.5) 21.4, 34.2 36.1) 36 19.8; 33.1 4} 3S 

5| 17.8 18.3) 16.3) 17.3) 17.5) 18.7; 15.7} 17.4, 17.8] 18.2) 14.9) 16.8 17.2) 17.7) 16.3) 17.6 17.8 19.1 
23.0, 19.6 20.0 22. 3} 23. 4} 24.4 22.2) 22.6) 23.1 22.4) 22.4) 22.1)... 22.7; 23.9) 24.6 
{ 13. 7| 48.8] 52.7) 72.9) 61.4) 68.9) 52.9) 75.7; 64.8 74.2 ! 40.6 ).5t 42, 7| 47. 9) Gt 59. 7; 65.9 

| | j eo | 
} $2.0) | 42.8 H.0 $1.6 55 1.2 7 40.8 12.8 
5 - he) y Ss. 7 J 2) ‘ » 5 5 S. 5 f ) ‘es l =) 0 s 8 5 ‘ i 7 b 7 ) } ’ ‘ ’ ) fh 

2 &G §.1 0) 4.9 4. 4.5 2 4.7 4.4 £.5 a a 7) 5. 4 . 2 9.0 1 4.6 
2.9 ) 3.7 4.6 6. 1 6. 1 6.4 5. 2 5.9 >. 9 6.0 2.9 6 ‘ ) | 
} 8.55 8.4 7.9 8.3) 8.1 8.8; 8.7; 8.7 8.71 8.7) 8.7 7. $ 3.2; 8.2 

' } 

i @om. &2 8.9 8.9! 8.9 9.4, 9.5) 9.6 9 4 5 8. f s 8.9 
24.2; 23.5) 23. 5}....-. | 25.4) 23.8] 23.5 24.8) 23.4) 23.4 24.5) 24.0) 24. 4.7 22.9) 22.7 
2 20.1) 19.4 | 21.1) 21.0) 21.0 | 21.8 22.7; 22.8 7] 8.8) 8 20.4 20.3) 20.3 
0 x & x 6 4 0 Gg. | 9.4 9.4 3) 10.2 te! Gy & 7 sf Q ) x () 4 g 5 yg 5 

i | S. Bae 10. 2; 10.9) 10.9 1 10.2) 10.3) 10 0.1; 9.9) 10.0 LZ. 1.2 oe. 
tiAhase 2 ce 2s ke 2e LS 2ii 2 1 2.44 22 . 7 5 

e 2 5 ao i 4.9 6.6 6.5 5.2; 6.8; 6.9 | 2 0 2 4.2 6.2) 6.5 
15) 4.3/..... 1 4.1) 6.1) 4.9 | 3.71 6.6 5.9 { 10 4 11 5.7) 5.4 

mB id be AhiD..... 1 11.2) 11.1) 11.1 } 12.4) 12.0) 12.0 12.8) 12.8 12.9 l i 11.8 

15. 3] 14.9 14.8) 15.5) 15.4 18.2) 18.1) 17.9 13. 1} 13. 2] 13.2 14 15.4 15.4 
| j | j } j 
6.0) 15.7] 16.0)..... 17.2) 18.1) 18.0). 21. 2) 20.9) 20.7/..... 16.9) 17.4) 17.3 3) 17.2) 17.2 
2.3} 12.3) 11.9).....] 11.0} 11.9) 11.9 222. 3/221. 8/222. | 12.0) 11. 7 ’ i0.8 11.6) 11.5 
s 9.8 11.3) 5.2) 7.2; 9.0} 10.1 5.5) 7.5) 9.5) 10.6 5 7.6) 9.01 10,4 $9 7.2 8.9 9.9 
75.3} 73.9) 75.5) 53.8} 49.5) 54.9) 54.9) 55.0) 57.7] 56.9) 57.2) 62. 1) 72.3] 69.9) 69.9) 43 47.9) 57.2) 57.8 
6) 37.2) 36.9) 29.3) 33.0) 35. 8) 35.9) 33.8) 38.2) 39.8) 40.3) 2 ) 30.9) Sl. Lj a ese 2.6 54.5) 34.5 
| | | | 
é ae. GIS Gis... 18.3) 16.3) 16.5 19.8) 17.6) 17.2 22. 4) 19.3) 19.4 19.2 16.8, 16.1 
« A AP Elec vue 17.8 i5. @ ia S....- IS. 8S} 15.8) 15.6 22.0) 17. 5) 16. Is. 2 15. 5) 15.5 
2 1.1) 30.0)..... 37.5) 39.4) 39.5... 3. 5} 32. 7) 32.9 * of 20. O} 22. 41.7 $2.5) 43.3 
. WO. 5 > 73. 5) 56.8 55. as 64. 3) 49.1 52. vo | 7) 0 ‘ 
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Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. | 
Article. Unit. Oct. 15 
Oct. | Sept.| Oct. }Sept.| Oct. | Oct 
L5, 15, 15, ma | 5 15, | 
1922. | 1923. | 1923. | 912 | goo | 1928. | 1923. | 1922 
Cte..5 Céis.i Cte. | Cie.) Cle.) Cts. }) Ceci Ce 
Sirloin steak. ............ Pouad...... 37.9) 42.7) 41.8) 25.6) 36.8} 38.7) 36.8) 3 
EES Rae eo..i4 es Ae 35.91 22.8) 33.8) 35.6) 33.4 1. 
ag eS gece do......} 30.0} 33.3) 32.8) 19.4] 25.4) 26.1) 26.8) 24.4 
| J 2. ok soatek eek " oe 20.0; 21.6; 21.0: 16.1) 19 21.4, 20.7 0. 1 
8 | a eee jocvGO.....4 ME SG MG 1. 8) Li 10.7; 10. 5) 
} | | | | 
0 Se eee, eee do......} 33.3] 34.9! 32.7) 21.9) 33.7) 35.9] 33.3 { 
Bacon, sliced............ Te Re 37.7] 35.0) 34.8] 28.6) 46.3) 45.6] 45.0 
Ere 4 Pee do......| 40.4) 41.4) 41.8) 30. 0) 51.7) 49.1) 49.4) 47 
NES | eee + SUMED ihe 8.2) 40.4 40.0) 16.3) 38.0) 36.9) 36.3 5. 2 
inns de dab betes se alee dag do | 37.3) 36.9) 36.8} 16.3, 28.8) 29.3) 28.7] 30 
Salmon, canned, red.....'.....d0......| 29.6, 29.3) 29.3).....-| 33.8} 33.7) 33.2 
PL NIRS what. warden ct cos Quart... i 7.0; 17.0; 17.0 2) 11.0) 12.3) 12.3 
Milk, evaporated......... 15-16-0z.can.| 10.4) 11.4 5 10.8; 12.0) 12.0 
I 6 «hh. oes alb'ee » do aha) MLS > 49.7] 55.9) 56.5) 37.0) 47.3) 50.1) 50.5) 46.¢ 
Olocumatgarine...........}..... vc. 28.4) 28.3) 27.5)......| 28.4) 28.9) 28.8) 27. 
j | i 
Naat MAMr earings... 2... ceeleccee do......| 25.6) 26.8} 26.8)... -| 27.3) 28.4) 28.6) 27.2 
a. op or awe oe ve oe --2--GO......] 3.@ 33.3] 34 O} 23.3) 33.1) 35.5) 36.8) 34.4 
a RS Se A eae fn Go......) 17.4) 17.4 17.9 17.6) 19.1) 19.6; 19.5) 17. 
Vegetable lard substitute.’.....do......) 21.6) 17.5) 17.9) --| 24.3] 24.2) 23.8, 24 
| 46.0) 47. 9} O.1; 30.0; 38.8) 36.4) 39.0) 45. 
a GO Asn ical - Sole poucs ee | 23.5 cot ) 6 
le 6 wit Oe vad o's osenbs PONG... ss. 8.0 oo. 7. 6.2 2a O08 as 8. 
RS Se ae a | 4.8) 4.4) 4. 2.7% 40 28 - 9 4 
0 SN ae eee Poe BOse odes 3.8 3&7. 3. 2.5, 3.4) 3.8 3.9 
Rolled oats...........+.-. |-++-- eee 8.2) 80) 7.9)...... | 10.7} 10.1) 10.1 
NL his nvedoge ses 8-0z. pkg.... 9.6 4 9. 3} .| 9.8! 10.3) 10.6) 10.0 
Wheat cereal............. | 2802. pkg...| 25. 8) 23.6) 2.G...... | 25.7, 24.2; 24.2) 27 
Ns do dee wcverets 6h. POR. ..5<. } 20.3) 20.0; 19. | 20.5} 20.0) 20.0) 19. 
ee ee a ae toh se do.. ; Oa 29 8 8.5, 9.8) 9.2) 9.4) 10.1 
Ms MOVE is 6 cccccese ss 7 =e 9.6; 10.8; 10.3)...... 10.8; 11.8) 11 10. 
SS as a do | 23) 33) 28 18} Le 24) 20 20 
ns sthth<accnecite He a + 4.8 l= > aa 4.0 5.3 5.4 4.8 
Ginn de «ica s09 ath Abt ek - do......} 3.8 49 4.6)...... | 28 3.8 3.5 38 
Beans, baked. .......... No. Z2can...| 0.8 98 Q@...... 15.0} 15.2) 15.: 
0 rs ae eee } 14.8) 15. 7 _¢ gees | 16. il} 16. * 16.3) 14 
| | ! i 
Peas, canned............. pe ek bis. i.. | 18.7] 18 8) 18. i a | 16. 6l 17.3) 17.4) 17.0 
Tomatoes, camned........}..... se | 11.0 108) 10.8)...... | 15.0} 14. 6) 14.4) 14.2 
Sugar, granulated........ Pound. ..... , ee 5 8&8 9.9 5.8) 82) 9.9) 10.3) 8.5 
ME oft-- Rsv evil. £2 20d tae do.....:} 75.4) 821) 81.5] 56.0} 76.7} 75.2| 75.4] 61.9 
i. 8 Sos ces gs wk }..20.dO......) 36.9) 37.9) 100 30.0} 38.8} 41. 1) 41.1) 35.6 
| | ; 
Bhs «th tie coceces det | seeee Dico~ bos 19.5} 17.5) 17.0)...... | 23. 2} 20. 3} 19.8} 22.6 
hs setithdewoee edad pees 1a | 20. 9 16.9 15.6)...... 22.3 19. 8} 19.4) 24 
Sa CSS Fe Doven....... | 34.6) 35.4) 36.7)......| 410.2) 412.6) 413.2) 410 
Sa a 0b Abi die oe cesc deh | Ses kaha aa |} 54.5) 53.4) 481)......) 59.5) 48.2) 48.5) 60.1 
' i 








1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘“‘sirloin’’ in this city, but in n 
cities included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 





{) Sant ( LS Oct. I 
pi Vet 15 Oct.) Cet sep ) } pet S Oct. 
LD | 15, 1923 Ld i LS 15 Ld j ) 
1920, 1929, | 1913 | 1922 1925.) 192.1923.) 1923.) 1913 | 1909 | 1923-|1923.! 1913) pgoo| 1923. |1923 
| | 
Cts.| Cts Ct Cts Cts.| Ct Ct Cts.| Ct ( ( ( ( Cts.| ¢ te. 
2)! 51.3)! 50.2; 27.7) 41.1) 45.0) 44. 3)! 57.7)1 60.811 59.6) 23 28. 4) 28 27. 8)! 40.2 6.9) 1 ¢ } 9 
} 40. 3} 40.4 23.7) 33.9) 36.9) 36.7] 46.1] 47. 6) 46. 4| 2 25. 8! 25 24 1.6) 48.8 2; 49.3 
) 5} 34. 6} 33.5) 21.7) 31.3) 32.5) 32. 5) 29. 3) 29.7) 29. l 24 24. 3) 24.1) 24.2) 36.7 9. 2| 37.9 
18.2 20.2} 21.4) 21.1, 17.8) 21. 1) 22.3) 22. 4! 19. 1) 20. 4} 20. i 1 Lt 2 29. 8) 27.0 
10.1) 10.5, 12.8) 11.1) 11.6) 11.6 14.3] 15.7] 15.0) 1 12.0, 11.9, 1 17.9) 17.9 
' 
; ” N| a) l 3.2 36.8 ij >. Ss. 4 6 7 37 l é ; 44.4 3.3 y 4 2z.VU 42 re) }1 - ¥ i 
8} 36. 6) 36.2 30.6) 42.4) 42.2) 41.4) 38. 4] 36.9] 36.3) 31 45.3) 46.0! 4 22.2) 37.0 7 1 
8} 52.9) 51.8, 29.9) 53. 8] 54.3) 53.8] 53.3] 48. 4] 47.3 3} 48.6) 47.8 54.5) 53.7) 52.3 
9. 6 38.9 20.0) 38.3 9.4 38.0) 37 39. 5} 37.7) 16.9) 31 2 2 ] 40. 2 } Lo 
9 )) 38. 1) 37.5, 25.5) 40.5) 40.2) 40.6) 39.8) 40.6) 40.1) 21 10.0 30 ] { 4] 4] 1.8 
| 
26.3) 26.2)..... 28.7! 28.9) 29.3) 28. 4) 28.1) 28.0 0, 34 ae 1.9} 31.0} 30 
) 13.0) 13.0, 8.8 13.0) 14.0) 15.0 14.0} 14.0) 14.0 .4| 12.64 13 13.0 } 15. O} ». OU } 
b2.2) 12.2... | 10.4) 12.4) 12,0) 12.1) 13.5) 13.7).....| 11.8) 12.0) 1 12.0} 12.5) 12.7 
58.61 61.3 1.5) 52.8) 56.1) 58.0) 52.9) 57.8 58. 8) 42 4.0 55.8] 7 « is. . 9 ) 
29.7) 29.7 lee: 6. 4} 28.0; 29.3) 29.9) 30.8) 30.7]... 29.2; 29. s/ 0 0) 29. 2} 30.0 
| | 
) 28. 2! 27.7 -| 26.0; 26.5; 27.0) 28 7| 27 | 27.2 28.6) 27.5] 29.4 28 29. 1) 28.3 
} 38.0) 38.6) 24.5) 34.0) 37.5) 38.3) 34.7] 39.4! 40.1) 20.5% 2) 37.9] 39 2.0) 33 5. O tj 
) 17.5] 17.8) 15.7] 15.9} 16. 4} 17.7 17. 8| 17 9} 18.4] 18.3] 19 5} 20.0} 15.7 17 17.5 
& & | | ©, iam 23.2} 23.7) 24.2) 24.0) 22.8) 23.2/..... 25.3 ¥ 26.3 23.6) 23.9] 24.6 
4) i 51. 2) 57.3 5. 0} 53. 8! 46.2) 55. 4) 67.5) 61.6] 69. 0) 49.0) 53.8! 45 9} 37 0 1} 66.4) 78.1 
| | 
2.....] 42.0 8.5 | 40.0) 43.2).....] 42.7 12.2 | 44. 2 6] | 41.9 
6 8.4) 8.4) 5.5) 8.2) 8.5 | 69.4) 9.31 9 5.6) 9.4) 9.2) 9.2 y 8.9 8} 8.8 
2 } 4.5) 4.6) 3.2) 48) 441 44) 4.9) 4.51 4.5] 29) 4 y 4 i} 4.9) 4.9 
9 6 3.9 4.1 0 9 4.4) 4 1.3) 4.7) 4.6 { i] 7] 4.1) 4.2 
U S. 3, Ss. 3 5.0 Ss. 9) 5s. 6. 9 6 9 6.9). LY { | ) ¥.4 
| Dalal | if 
§ 8.8! 3.8 9.6] 9.5) 9.5) 9.8! 9.7) 9.7/.....] 11.0 11.4] 11.4 | 9.8) 9<.71 9.8 
25.0 23. 9} 23 7 | 25.4) 24.9) 25.0! 25. 8) 24.5) 24.6).....] 28.6) 25.7} 20. | 26.7] 24.1) 24.1 
1) 20.5} 20.5 20. 2} 21. 8} 21.3) 23. 4) 23. 4) 23.6)... 16.4] 18.4] 18. } | 22.1) 22.4) 22.4 
3 10.2) 10.3) 9.2) 9.5) 9.6) 10.0) 10.7] 10.5] 10.4) 8.6) 10.1) 9.4] 9.9] 9.31 9.5] 9.4] @4 
1.5) 11.2) 11.3). 9.8) 10.4) 10.3) 10.5 10. 6) 10. 3} .... 9.2) 9.9) 10.1 10.4; 10.6) 10.5 
j | | j 
2 1 4233.8 19 28 3.9 i 193.0 2.6] 1 FF ACS 5 Oe ae 3.7] 2.8 
= tee 6 Si0.3... 4.3) 6.7) 6.6) 4.1) 6.4) 6.3 1 3 4. 4.3 4.6 6.3) 6.6 
2 5.1) 4.5 3.6) 4.7) 4.7] 2.7] 2.9] 3.0 ama Ol] 3.Q0.....j 2.6 1.2) 4.2 
§ 11.2; 11.2 12. 8 12.8) 12.8) 15.2) 15.7} 15.7 17.4} 14.8) 15.0}. 13.0; 12.1) 12.2 
) 14.9 14. 7}. 14.0; 15.0) 15.5) 15.9) 16.2) 16.2 17.1; 17.4) 18.2 17.5 16.9) 16.9 
| | j | | j } 
3, 16.6) 16.5 15.5) 16.4) 16.9) 20.4! 20.4) 20.4). 17.6) 17.0] 18.8). 19.9 20.0} 19.7 
1.9} 12.5) 12.0)... 12.4; 12.6) 12. 6/223 .1 | 222. 3) 222. oO). 15. 7,216. 4/216. 9}. } 14.3) 13.8) 13.7 
24, 8.3, 10.0) 5.7; 7.7; 9.5) 10.7] 8.1) 9.6) 10.9) 6.2) 8.1) 9.9) 10 5 li 7.8 9.3) 10.3 
t 1.4 59. 1; 59.2) 58.0) 74. 4) 74.8] 76.5) 56 5) 57. 5) 57.5) 55.0) 63.8) 65.7) 69.7] 48 3} 58.8! 61.1) 60.7 
M4 -1 31.6, 30.7; 30.0 35.9) 38.0) 38. 7) 40.4) 41.4) 41.4) 35.0) 37.4) 37.1) 38.8) 30.0) 40.2) 41.7) 41.7 
| | | | j i | 
6 16.3) 15.7).....) 20.9) 19.5) 19.5 20.6) 17.7! oh ae 14.9 2.3} 10.7 20. 1 19 4! 19.7 
1, 16.1) 16.2,...__| 21.0) 16.6) 16.3) 19.7 15. 4 15. 4). 20. 2) 16.4 16.1 20. 1 16. 6) 16.3 
} 32.9' 34.0;..... | 41.7; 44.1) 45.3) 49. 9/411. 7/411. 8). 413.7, 415 115.6 33.9) 36.9) 35.6 
9 49.6 49.7)... 56.4) 56.0) 58. 8) 69.9) 52.2) 54.4). 63.1) 51.8 49. ¢ 77. 60. 8} 61.2 
| | j | 
2N 3 can No. 23 can. 4 Per 1 j 
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Richmond, Va. Rochester,N.Y. St. Lo 
—_ 
T ] lL. ye e 5 ™ } Oc ° 7 
Article. Unit Oct. 1 Isept.| Oct. | Oct. Sept.| Oct. | ct. 1 
a5, || 35, 135, | 2a,. 1 26; 
1913 | 1922 | 1923- wo Ga mall 1923-191 11922 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| 07 
IN 33 5 babs SSéawccee Pound...... 22. 2) 37.9} 40. 8) 39. 4) 38.7) 41.1] 40.1] 26.0) 34. 
SS aS ey do .| 20. 0} 33. 8} 35. 1) 34. 6] 33. 7] 34. 5) 34.0) 24.3) 31.7 
ee area eee ee do. | 18. 9] 29. 5} 30. 7] 30.9) 27.7] 30.0] 29.7] 19. 5} 26.8) 2 
ES ee ee do 15. 9] 21. 8} 21. 9] 21. 8) 22.3) 23. 5) 23. 4) 15. 6} 18.3 
Plate beef do 12.6! 15.0} 15. 4) 15. 5) 12.3) 12.0) 12.3 “ 12.9 
EE See ae re do 22. 0} 36.0} 35. 8} 33.7) 38. 8} 39.3) 37.2) 19. 8) 32. 5) 
OS Eee eee oe a deal do 27. 2| 37. 2) 33.9) 34.1) 35.4 34. 7) 34. 4) 26.9) 39.9 
aoe ee do 25. 0} 42.2} 40. 0) 39.0) 48.7) 46.8) 46.4) 27.3) 44.1 
OF Ee ee eee do 19. 3} 42. 5} 42.1) 42.3) 35.9) 38. 2) 36.8) 18.3) 32.5 
SRT epee my do 20. 4) 35. 2} 33. 3) a 38. 3} 38 8) 37.9) 16.8) 29.6 
| | 
Salmon, canned, red .........)....-do......!.....] 32.4 31.2) 32. 0| 27.7] 28.9] 28.9)..... | 31.9 
RE NOOD S . o ik cell dc ey QU. .c.. 37 MG 13. 0| 14.0} 14.0) 13.0) 13.0] 13.3) 8.8) 12.0 
Milk, evaporated............. | 15-16-oz.can.|.....} 12.3] 13 6} 13. 6} 11.3} 12.1) 12.1)... | 10.2) 1 
REIS aida wbde 55 ale's dowdicie He | Pound......| 40.2} 53.6} 58.9} 60.3) 49.9) 54. 5) 56.3! 37.9) 52.8) 5 
ONS... ..cicdesesdinc esd do. . 1 ---| 28.2) 30.2) 29. 6) 28. 6 30. 2] 30. 8}. .... } 26. 
| | | | 
pb atgatine: .....2.25.55<45.5. Mo... Be my! 28. 8} 29.3) 26. 3} 28. 0) 28. 4) ..... | 24.6 
SSS ee ee oe do .| 22.3] 34. 2) 37.0) 37 6) 34.5) 37.6) 38.3) 19.5) 33.6 
a errr ae ee do .| 15. 4) 17. 7} 17.9} 19.0) 17.3) 17.2) 18.0) 13.1) 14.7 
Vegetable lard substitute.....!....- do cs ..-}| 23.1) 23.1) 23.6) 22. 6) 19. 7| . | oe 22 2 
Eges, strictly fresh..........- | Dozen....... | 34. 5) 49. 5) 43 8} 46.7) 56. 6| 47.0) 55.8 31.0) 43.4 
| | j | 
OS ee eee eee Ate, .| Se. ae | 41.8 ~~ weet | 38.81..... | 34.6 
OO Ee eee | Pound...... | 5.4, 91) 8&7) 86 SO) 8.0) 8.0) 5.6) 9.0 
SS a SRE CS we do | 3.2] 5.01 4.6 46 5.0 44) 45 29) 4.1 
OR dak casinuin « Wabsobh Ai oti do......| 2.3] 3.9] 47) 4.5) 4.6) 4.7] 47) 2.5) 3.0 
ee j..-..40......].....) 95 OH O1 65 84 &4..... 8.3 
Ee ee ee | 9.9] 9.6 9.6 - 9.5] 9.5) 8.9 
CE eee ee | 28-oz. pkg.../..... | 26.5) 25.5 25. 5] 24.9! 24.0) 23.9 24.2 
EE x Cuuldes > olc.cuds honed } Pound ...... Seen 20. 3} 21.1) 21.1} 18.9) 18.6) 18.6)..... 19.9 
balls «bat. tock «diteSe <td ines Beiuc. i | 10.0) 11.6} 11.0) 11.0) 9.6) 9.4) 9.5) 8.2) 3&9 
Beans, navy .. yoy ™ J. } 10.4) 12.4] 11.4) 10.3) 10.8) 10.8)..... | 9.9 
{ | 
ee Oe ee eh Oie..2..2% | 2.1; 27] 48 3.9 LS 3.4 2.3) 1.9) 2.5 
EE Se ied do......}.....) 5&1) 7.9 7.5 46 6.2) 5.8...) 4.1 
RN RRR IEE OR (ee Te do.....J.....1 3239 &7 &3 3.11 46 3.91..... 3.4 
Beans, baked................| No. 2can...]...:. 12.0} 11.6} 11.4) 11.4) 11.2) 11.2)..... 11. 4 
Corn, canned ....:............ A ae 15. 0} 15.0) 15.0} 15.7) 16.5) 16.5)..... | 14.7 
a ree ee eee do A. 18. 9} 20.2} 19.5} 18.8} 19.1) 19.1/..... | 4 
Tomatoes, canned............)....- do ..-| 12. 5} 11.7] 12.0) 12.4) 12.4) 12.4)..... | 1. 
Sugar, granulated... --.- Pound...... | 5.4) 8.01 9.51 10.6) 7.5) 9.4) 10.5) 5.3) 7.9 
Raa ae eee (ie Mets. 22. : 56. 0| 78. 4) 83.0} 81.7) 61.3} 62.2] 62.5) 55.0) 66.5 
Se dt AE : Bett. .2c.; 27.4; 35. 4] 38. 3] 37.8) 34.0) 35.2] 35.3) 24.4) 35 
ER Se ee ee a oF R: 23. 2] 21.7} 21.2} 20.0) 20.9 a1,11 ee a | 99.2 
ES a ee ye do......!.....| 20.8] 17.8 16.9] 19.1) 15.3] 15.4 ..... | 21.4 
RY < ibd sbaccudtebls ded Dozen....... be 36. 9} 39. 2} 39.2] 40.0) 42.8) 42.8 ..... | 3 
DET < dunks open ccdbokbapitdusts BO...’ . sees 58. 5) 52. 7] 52.3) 71.3] 50.7] 51.3)..... 49 


1 No. 23 can. 
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OF FOOD IN 


aul, Minn. 
Sept. Oct 
} 15, 15, 
, 1923. 1923. 
; ; 
ve 
| 
v. | ¥ 
C78. | Cts C78. 
j 0 36. 8| 34.6 
7, 2! 30. 9} 29.3 
26. 9| 28.9) 27.7 
1). O| 21.6) 21.3 
10. 6} 11. ( 11.5 
34. 2 34.4) 29. 0) 
11.6) 39. 6| 22. 9 
15.7) 44.3) 42.9 
~ 11 33.3) 31.1 
25.9) 28.6) 27.2 


11.0} 12. 0| 
11.3} 12.1) 
15.3) 50. 3} 
8. 3) 27.7 


32.3] 34.91 
7| 17.8 
24. 8} 24.0 
42.9) 37.7 
| ' 
cf 
4; 9.4 
1.9) 4.4 
3.41 3.6 
9.3). 9.9 
1.0) 10.0 
26.21 25. 0 
19.0) 18. 


1. 9) 2.9 
14.5) 14.2 
it 6 14.5 


22. 1j 20.8 
2a. 41 18. 
11.4/212. 92 
8 8S) 56.8 
pound. 


26.4 
2 
18.9 
> 2 
22.0 


5 
6.0 
$. 4). 

14.2 
14.6 
16.5 
14.1 
10. 5 
67 








Salt Lake City. Utah. 
Oct. 15 Oct. 15— | 
sept. Oct. | 
| 15, | 15, 
1913 | 1922 |4923- 1923." 1913 | 1990 |S 
Y its, 
Cts. ewe. |-0e. Cis,.| Cts.) Cts. 
22. 6| 28.3] 27.9! 26.5) 21. 4) 30.3 
20. 0} 25. 7| 24. 0| 23.7) 19. 7] 27.3 
19. 4) 22. 3} 20. 8) 20. 8} 21.3} 28.5 
15. O} 17.0) 16.9) 16.3) 15. 2) 17.7 
12.5 ee 1.7} 14.2] 14.2 
| 
24,3] 35. 2) 34.3) 33.2) 24.2) 38.5 
30. 0} 39. 5) 37.9) 37. 5) 34.4] 53.9 
30. 0 48. 6| 2.9) 42.5) 34. 01 55. 0 
16. 9} 30. 7| 31.8) 30.8) 16.7] 34.4 
23. 3] 33. 4] 31.6) 31.5) 24. 5} 39.0 
ay Pee 
Se in 33. 0} 34.7; 34.7).....] 28.2 
| ahi 9.0) 10.0) 10.0) 10.0) 13. 0) 
Secce | 11.0) 10.9) 10.9).....) 10.5) 
| 39. 0) 48.9) 53.6) 52.9! 40. 0) 63. 5! 
< EAE FPA at eR 
PS ee ee 2 
eT es * | 8 § ) | 27.8) 
24. 2] 28.9) 31.7] 32.2) 21.0} 38.3 
20. OF 20.1) 19.5) 20.2) 18.0) 19. 2) 
ee. 26. 2! 27.4) 28.4 ~-) 254 
42.0 49, 4 $1. | 5. 0 >. 4 66. 6 


5.9 
2.4 
3.4 








co Go © 
> > OD Gt 


Co 
te 


16. 0) 
14. 4| 
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RETAIL 


51 CITIES ON SPECiFIED 


(21 42.4.....1 Ga: 
9.8} 9.8 5.9) 91 
3.2] 3.3) 3.44 bl 
3.7 > s 5 4.4 
a6. a&..:.. 9.6 

: 

2 6.5 | 10.7} 
24.9 24.91.....1 25. 1! 
ie £6.73 .....1 £4.79 
6) 88 8.5! 9.2 

10.9) 10.6,.....| 87 
28 2.2 1, 8) 2 6 
4.9] 4.7 sees] 27 
78 a eee 
15.5) 15.4/..... 1 15.1 
14.4) 14.3 | 16.0 
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RICES 


OF 


FOOD, 


San Francisco, Calif.) Sav 











— 1 17.3) 
eta 144, 5)! 
4) 7.9 
0. 0} 57.0 
32. 0} 35.6 
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C7 
30. 4 
27.6 
29 


OF 


FOOD, 


DAT ES—Continued. 


nnal 

Sept 
5. 

1923. 


38. 2) 38. 5) 34.0) 29.8 
5O. 8) 51.2! 36. 7) 35.4 
53. 5) 53.1) 39.6) 36. 5! 
$5. 6 5. 6 vi 5 3 
39. 6) 39.8) 33 32.4 
27.4) 27.2) 35.3! 35.1 
13.0) 13.0) 17.3) 17.4 

10.9° 10.9) 10.8) 11 

60. 5' 60.9) Sl. 1 at a) 
28. 0} 28. 6) 31. 7| 33. 7 
| | 
28. 3) 27.8) 29.0! 30. 4 
38.4] 39.7] 32.5) 35.6 
19. 2) 19. 5} 18. 0] 17.4 
25. 6) 26. 1) 21.6) 18.5 
53.7) 66.8) 47.2) 49.4 
| j 

PAP $4. ] 7.8 

9.2) 9.2). 8.7] 8.5 
$8 4.8 5.3) 5.2 
£9) 4.8) 2.7 a 
%2 9.3). 8.7 s. 5 
10.5 10.4. 9.0 9.1) 
23.2) 23.0 24.7) 24.2 
14.3) 15.3) 17.9) 17.5 
9.2' 9.2) 8.1 Ss. | 
9.8} 9.7) 11.1) 11.8 

5 5. 22 4 
4.1 £0) 6.3) 6.9 
i eee’ SS 
14.7) 14.3) 12.6) 12.3 
16.6) 16.7) 14.3} 14.6 
| i 
Ss ee fe aoa 
L/.¢7| 17.5) 16.3] 17.3 
13. 8,114.4) 10.1) 10.6 
9.6; 10.3; 7.6) 9.2 
o8. 0} 57.5) 67.9) 66.9 
36. 1| 37. 4) 32.8) 34.9 
ope bea oe 
16.7) 16.3) 19.9) 18.7 
15.5) 14.8) 19.8] 15.8 
33.6) 32.9) 33.2) 35.9 
50.9, 50.7) 53.3) 48.5 


On 

1913 

x ] 
.| Cts. | 
1) 26. 0} 
{| 29.0) 
3) 23. 0 
0 17.6) 
2} 11. 9} 
3} 22.8 
» 97 SI 
2) 27. 5} 
0 30.0 
|} 17 
2} 21.8 
j | 
5 \ &® 
71 36.6 
* ' 
4 ' 
“| 1k 2) 
y J }} 
1; 16.0 
BK canal 
6} 45.8 
| 
i ' 
i | | 
Dy a) 
2 .6 
4). 
_ 
5 
| ’ 
} 5.5 
6 “* *«#-* 
Q)} 1 Oo} 
| | 
t) Pr is 
er | 
>| | 
Ss} 
5 lew eae 
| 55 
9} 52.5 
1] 31.3 


ante 
1922 
ae | 
c1s.| 
16 4) 
37 s| 
25. 9 
11. 5} 
ae 
43. 1) 


mh 1 
14.0 
| 

31.0 


QI 
od). Si 
17.8 
4s. 9 
49. | 
9, ] 
» | 

% 
6 
10. 1 
A t) 
22.7 


(7 

419.5 
40.3 
6. | 
” O 


- » 
14.0 
1? , 
4.7 
Zu. 2 
25. 0 
i. 4 
18.5 
%. 3 
41 9 
x 9 
5 1 
~ fe 
9.6 
10). 1 
25.6 
) 


18. 4 
13.1 
10.5 
60.7 


~] 
ww 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES Of 


































































51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded. E 
—— a remem 7 rep 
Seattle, Wash. Springfield, T11. Ww “al 
} ss ~— - _— P —_ v} ad 
Article. Unit. | Oct. 15— | Sept.| Oct. | Oct. | Sept.| Oct. | Oct. 15 welt 
a: 15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 15, a 
| | 1913 | 1922 | 1923. |2923. | 1922. | 1923. 1923. | 1913 1922 nam 
URES APNE —? Sevres brand ‘tm n ti 
| Cis.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts.| Cts. | ¢ B 
Sirloin steak........ ooo sp POU cee 24.3} 30.3} 30.7} 31.3) 32.2) 34.8) 34.3) 27.4) 44 , 
Round steak............|..... ee 20.7| 26.5, 26.4) 26.4) 32.2) 34.2) 33.2) 23.5) 3s. Dall 
Rib roast.....2202222222. Dal 19.3} 24.3) 24.1) 24.2) 21.91 23.7] 23.2) 20.7] 34. 
Chuck roast............. Ee Oe. 16.0} 15.9) 16.1) 16.3) 19.1) 19.9} 19.9) 17.3] 23. Kal 
IR Nosice > 50 oc oe eke oiee'd 13.0} 12.4) 12.5) 12.6] 12.8) 13.1) 13.0) 12. 7) 13.7 Ven 
Pork chops.............. Nite BPs cebu 24.3} 37.1) 38.6] 37.4) 34.5) 34.5) 31.4} 23.5) 39. n. 
Bacon, sliced........ ye eae “reerse 32.5, 49.3} 49.8] 49.0) 40.3} 40.0] 39.9] 27.4) 40 Qm 
UO ae eee oe ee 30.0) 52.0) 52.0) 51.0) 46.1) 47.1) 46.1) 30.0) 56 mi 
Lamb, leg of............ ss Opus ob. 17.7) 31.5) 32.2) 32.6) 36.9) 38.1) 38.1) 19.1) 40 
UPN, bbs oils die 40 oahiot Mbcthed eee 24.3} 29.8) 32.0} 30.7) 32.5} 31.8) 32.5) 22.5) 40.¢ tle, 
Salmon, canned, red... .|.....do.......|..... 31.2] 31.0) 30.9) 33.8) 34.0 4. 41 Sines | 29 TI 
OS Greet...» 9.7] 12.0) 13.0) 13.0) i1.1) 12.5) 12. 5} 9.0} 14 
Milk, evaporated........ | 15-16-02. ean |..... 10.7; 10.9) 10.9) 11.7} 12.8} 12.9/.....] 11 mere 
ead SEE EE Se | Pound...... 40.0} 55.2) 54.5) 56.9) 50.5) 54.1) 55.7) 40.3) 5: 
Oleomargarine.......... ay _ “Ret Ba: 28.8] 28.3} 30.0) 28.1) 29.0] 29. 3)-----| > 
Nut margarine.......... dations is Hi SR se 28.9} 29.0) 29.4) 26.8) 28.1) 28.7)..... 2¢ 
PES «chi dubs dda Bs.e So chao’ MBN AS. 's 22.7} 33.8} 36.3] 36.1) 36.7) 38.6} 39.6) 23.5) 
BM. 440. ub aes } aE *e Sine biiod oe | 17.1) 19.3 19. 2| 19.8) 17.5) 17.8] 18.2) 15.1) 17.7 
Vegetable lard substitute}. .... ee OO eee 25.5, 24.8) 25.7) 23.1) 25.1) 26.9)..... 
Eggs, strictly fresh... ...- Dozen...... 50.0} 56.2) 47.8 61.5) 49.2) 38.9) 44.4) 36 9} 
Eegs, storage............ ae ee ee Maile sine 45.0 30.2).....- ae | 39, 
EES | Pound...... | 6.24 O99 O82 O9=F G7 9.3} 9.3 5.7 8. 
al ci chic oa abe clestes ices 5 | 29 44 43) 4.2 5. 1| 4.7) 4.7) 3.8) 5 rr 
CEMchsscedectcohectabos Miccec<s 3.3) 3.8 42) 42) 4.2) 4.5) 4.6 2.7 
a a ee DP incuincticee-+ 84) 81) 383) 9. 9} 10. 6 10. 6)..... 
Corn flakes.............. 8-02. pkg.....).....| 11.7} 11.7) 11.6) 97) 10.1) 10.1..... ) 
Wheat cereal............ 28-oz. pkg...|.....} 26.9) 24.7] 24.6) 26.8) 25.2) 25.3)..... 2 pes 
SEN: «tid dbodeaceats | Pound......j.....] 18.2) 18.3) 18.3) 20.5) 19.6) 19.6)..... 21 
EG BCE Me- dd dnenns cts Rey B05 ass 5 7.7, 11.0) 11.1) 11.6) 10.3) 10.1} 10.2) 9.4] 10.¢ . 
Beatis, navy.............|..++. do.......|.....} 9.6 10.5) 10.6) 10.9) 10.5, 9.9)..... i0 CO 
Potatoes................ ti ee) S | ral no 24 24) 20 26 23) 20) 2 ‘ 
Onions...... EES an ahem tal wat 3.3} 48 4.9 46 7.0; 6.8)..... 4 
a ease: “SSR ee ee OUT ge ote 5 el ee 
Beans, baked............ | No. 2can....}..... 15.9 15.2) 15.4) 14.1) 13.2) 13.0)..... 11. 
Corn, canned............ eS ee Ce 17.5} 15.5} 17.5) 14.5} 14.8 14.4)..... 14. 
Peas, canned............ 0 abe @0.4.8... ses 19.3; 18.6{ 19.3) 17.9) 17.8} 17.4..... 16 
Tomatoes, canned....... 0 in rae ee 1 16.0)2 15.4/115.0) 15.0) 14.9) 14.7)..... 11.2 
Sugar, granulated ....... Pound. .....| 6.44 8.3) 10.1) 11.0) 8.7} 10.5 11. 6) 5.1) 7 
AnD dechibdp bale 00-05 ¢ Seer “we | 50.0} 66.2) 68.2) 70.4) 71.1) 75.7| 77.4) 57.5) 75 7 
SY Sera eS | rare do....... | 28.0) 38.8) 38.6] 38.6) 35.9] 38.1) 37.5) 28.8) 34.0 * 
RE SS ae Fe bd a = 20.9} 16.1) 16.2} 21.7] 20.2 19.2). 22. j Bal 
Sh oothdabessssesn shots: do......./.....] 21.0} 17.2} 17.3) 24.2) 19.8} 19.0)..... 21. 4 Birt 
Bananas..............-. | Dozen....... nix 2 13, 81 2 15, 9| 215. 7} 210. 3) 212. 1/2 12.3)..... | 35.8 Bosto 
SEND cdg doe cde sne ds Ma tn Sale 66.4) 48.2) 51.3) 60.0) 49.2) 51.5..... | 62.1 Br 
1 No. 24 can. 2 Per pound. — 
Charle 
Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. - 
‘ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or de: Clevel 
in the retail cost of food’? in October, 1923, compared wit! tie Dall 
. . o«< - a. 1, = en 
average cost in the year 1913, in October, 1922, and in Septemoer, Detr 
1923. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and tien 
the one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the Hous 
° ° is "i ara nd 
bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage chang: are Jackso 
. . 2 > a | 1are ' 1S 
based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers Kansa 
and on the average family consumption of these articles in each city. Little 
. a OS 
— Lonis\ 
’ For list of articles, see note 2, p. 52. ; Manch 
_ § The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city . Memp 
in the MontHLY LABor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94.and 95. The consumption figures w! : 
been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MonTHLy Labor Lt! 
March, 1921 p. 26. pe 
er 
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Effort has been made by the bureau ez ach month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of October 99 per cent of all the firms 
reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following 
were pe fect reporting c ities; that is, every merchant in the following 
named 36 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent in his report 
in time for his prices to be includ \d in the e ity averages: 

Bi rmingham, Bridgeport, Bufialo, Butte. Chic ago, Cincinnati, 
Dallas, Denver . Fall River, Houston. Indianapolis, Jacksonville, 
Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, 
Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, Norfolk, 
Omaha, Peoria, Philadel Iphia, Portland, Me., Portland. Oree., Rich- 
mond, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, Seat- 
tle, Springfield, Ill. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in October: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING OCTOBER, 192 


ri ( 
Item United aera: zen at 
r¢ ata States. North South | North | South " 
| : we 
Atlant tlantic.' Central Central. }"’ n 
—_ — aetna = — 
of reports received. / ag QS 7 , 5 
of citi in each ses 1 from | 
very report was received 36 vo t iQ ‘ o 


6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN OCTOBER, 1923, 
ARED WITH THE COST IN SEPTEMBER, 1923, OCTOBER, 1922, AND - WI r H rHE 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 


Percentage increase October. 1923, Peri tage increase October, 192 
compared with compared with 

913 October. se ptem- 1913 On tober Septem 

1922. | ber, 1923. 1922. ber. 1923 






6 1 | Milwaukee 0 | 6 i 
7 10.3 || Minneapoli 15 | { 11 
5 if. Mobile | 5 0.4 
$ 0.1 Newark. 4) 5 l 
0 New Haven 4 | 6 1 
| 
2 J New Orleans Af : 1 
3 0.3 New York.... 57 5 i 
5 0.4 Norfolk 3 P 5 10.4 
7 a | Omaha.... 14 5 | 
6 j Peoria..... 3 0.1 
} 
) Cleveland....... 49 | 7 | ij Philadelphia . . 54 6 0.4 
Columbus.......]....... 6 | 1 , Pittsburgh 4 | 2 
- Dallas........... 45 | 2 | I Portland, Me.... 3 i 
r Denver......... 37 | 6 | 0.3 || Portland, Oreg.. t) 4! 3 
- Detroit....... 56 | 7 12 Providence.... 57 4 0.2 
1d 
, Fall River... .. 54 7 1 Richmond. ... 58 4 1] 
if Houston....... Se 3 0.4 | Ag on eee 5 0.1 
re India napolis.. .. 44 | 8 ‘io a 49 5 0.3 
y Jackson ville... .. 43 | 5 2 | St . SSA eee 33 4 1] 
rs Kan sas C ity...'.. 41 | 3 | 11 || Salt LakeCity. 31 6 2 
a | 
, Little Rock. ... 41 3 0 San Francisco... | 51 2 3 
b Los Angeles..... 47 | 4 3 Savannah. : ; 4 0.4 
Louisville....... 39 | 5 | 1] Seranton.... 56 6 | 10.4 
. Manchester... .. 52 6 0.2 Seattle. 46 5 3 
~ Memphis........ 40 5 1] Springfield, ti. 3 | 10.4 
. | Washington, D.C 59 4) 0.4 
| 








' Decrease, 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.¢ 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of co; 
January 15 and July 15, 1913; October 15, 1922; and Sop. 
tember 15 and October 15, 1923, for the United States and f, 

; 


i} 


t 
iy 


seach of the cities from which prices have been obtained. Prices f; 
coal are secured from the cities from which monthly retail prices of 


food are received. 


In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices 


are 


shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in thos 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 


for household use. 


The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not 


include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bins where 


extra handling is necessary. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSs 


USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, OCTOBER 15, 1922, AND SEPT] 
AND OCTOBER 15, 1923. 








Citv, and kind of coal. 
Jan.15. | July 15. Oct.15. | Sept. 15 
| | ' 
ES eS Se ee Se eee eee Se —— — } 
Tnited States: | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
la ns td eel tee ais white $7.99 | $7.46 | $15. 39 | $15. 26 
I i 8.15 7.68 15. 37 15. 21 

. agelaltsliey SPT 5. 48 | 5. 39 11. 26 | 9.99 | 

Atlanta, Ga.: | 

To. oe eee 5.87 | 1, 83 10. 79 | 8. 29 

Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ES See . oe. 17.70 17, 24 115.75 92 
RR Se PE as S Steed 17.93 | 17,49 115.75 115.75 
SEE ig SE heelale epeeicetag ny lepton eh) Geren Ee eee i, 10. 92 8, 20 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
ed. s a demeed 4, 22 01 7.40 8. ( 
Boston, Mass.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite | 
BE, dha cont mack cae ee GUC ane 8. 25 | 7.50 15. 00 | 15.5 
EE ee ae At set 8.25 | 7.40 15.00 ! 15. 50 | 

Bridgeport, Conn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ae apy MMe A” Bee ee la eS a, ee Seer 15. 63 16. 25 
SP a as eS ae eres. 15. 63 16. 00 | 

Buflalo, N. Y.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite 
AR ge os ae ‘Siok, eae Se 6.75 6. 54 13. 24 | 13. 1) 
NE b . cahaged cand eG ge ys epeen 6.99 6, 80 13. 24 | 13. 11 

Butte. Mont.: j 

ne 2 / eal [3ia i". £533 Jis5. de tho ae. oo. ba 11.53 11.32 

Charleston, S. C.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

DD, . dab sca tunies - «dah domes owe a 18,38 4 SES ee 1 17. 00 | 

SEB oo 50h Oty <> 00. 0g oe ane tent 18.50 | i) =o 117,05 

EE AT ees Pee) posta 16.75 | 16,75 12. 00 12. 00 | 
Chicago, Ill.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
a ia ons Sok meme 8.00 | 7.80 15.98 16, 44 
AO Sate ae alee paras 8, 25 | 8. 05 15.65 jt. 44 | 

Sn sa on 0:6 <caig a who. dotiell 4.97 4.65 10. 94 8.73 





! Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


@ Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and Septem! 
of the MONTHLY LasoR REViEW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and p 


monthly. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, fo 


LVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
vsE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, OCTOBER 15, 1922, AND SEPTEMBER 15 
snD OCTOBER 15, 1923—Continued. 






Oy) ’ 
Sep- 1913 | - 3929 1923 
| | 
Q for City, and kind of coal. —— | -—_—_—— ——- 
S for Jan. 15. July 15. Oct. 15. Sept. 15. Oct. 15 
eS of - mame 
| 
neinnati, Ohio: 
~ Bituminous..... 5 whi £3.50 $3.38 $9. 60 $X. 58 $8. 58 
are Cleveland, Ohio: 
ho ~ pennsylvania anthracite 
—— Stove... edad 7.30 7. 25 15. 66 14. 75 15. 48 
SAlag Chestnut... . i040 7.00 | 15. 06 14. 75 15. 48 
Bituminous... .- . $14 1.14 10.57 | 9. 56 9, 57 
Colun s, Ohio: j 
+] Bituminous... .- C ' ae i Pe ial 9. 58 | 7. 54 7.49 
™ las, Tex.: 
lOte ~ Arkansas anthracite 
EE ane: Ce me. ee 17. 50 | 16. 92 | 17. 25 
USC Bituminous... -......... ; sala 8, 25 i. 21 15. 43 13. 79 3.79 
er, Colo,: | 
hot Colorado anthracite— ° 
‘ Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed............ &. 88 | 9. Of 17. 00 16. 75 | 17. 00 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed. a dhathe Bann S. OO | 8.50 | 17. 00 | 16. 75 7.00 
Bituminous............- picndgsoa 5. 25 | $88 | 11.16 | 10. 72 10. 70 
roit, Mich. : 
Pennsylvania anthracite- 
EE kis bah Se nee sm dale hie 8.00 | 7.45 15. 56 | 16. 25 16. 63 
HN aS 5S pea eel 8. 25 | 7.65 | 15. 56 16. 19 16. 63 
INE 2. 0-4 gyno < sc os 6's wueced 5. 20 5. 20 | 12.19 | 10. 29 10. 20 
River, Mass, : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
> SE > oe ee 8. 25 7.43 | 15. 58 15. 50 | 16. 17 
CROGUIMIE.. .....<; _ sia te 8. 25 7.61 15. 33 15. 42 16. 08 
ton, Tex,: 
Bituminous... ... - Tee Ta! ee MPS Ane 12. 75 | 12. 50 13. 00 
polis, Ind.: 
- Pennsylvania anthracite— 
i ek sty: ceca s,Q5 S00 | 15.75 | 16. 00 17. 
a ee ae Fees 9.15 S.25 | 15. 75 16. OO 16. 25 
5 83 Bitiminous.......... 2 ey eee 3. SI 3. 70 9.71 8.13 8. 19 
- ksonville, Fla,: 
+ Bituminous....... ee eer 7-30 | 7. 15. 00 13. 00 | 13. 00 
= City, Mo.: 
\rkansas anthracit 
Ee ae ee a. 7.00 16. 14 16. 36 
ee OP BR nee ie | 17.81 | 17. 06 17. 25 
EGS ge a Gg $.39 ». 93 9.9] &, 40 8. 56 


ttle Rock, Ark.: 
(rkansas anthracite— 





‘ SG FUE HR ae Se eee | Ae : 15. 00 | 14.00 15. 00 
: Bituminous........... a is a §. 00 5. 33 13. 29 | 10. 54 11.25 
Los Angeles, Calif.: } 
EE ere err 13. 52 | 12. 50 | 16. 50 15. 50 15. 50 
Lonisville, Ky.: | 
EE ET ee ae : 4. 20 | $00 | 10. 34 &, 62 &. 57 
' Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SS ee | ere 10. 00 | 8. 50 17.00 17.17 18. 00 


~1 
_ 
ae | 


ER aici uh th Rn anbntiebtatia } 10. 00 | W | 17. 00 
emphis, Tenn.: 
B tuminous Er 2 4. 34 2 4. ze 9. 50 rf 4 } 7. $0 
] ikee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


, 


0 


a 


ES EE OPE Oe Te | &. 00 4.80 16.11 | 16. 00 16. 77 
EL 525. ibs Sig diflv'w o dab Caimi % ¢ &, 25 8.10 16. OS 16. 00 16. 71 
) TRE Tete IE Teri 6§. 25 a 12.35 | 10. 29 10. 838 
neapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
tii. .+ sce sss ddbacccees atts 9. 25 9.05 17. 50 17. 18. 08 


' 
Mn abtwdh vcsscesicccdss 2s 9. 50 9. 30 17. 47 | 17.38 | 18. 09 
ERE RS OE 5. 89 5. 79 13. 82 11. 96 | 11. 92 
Mobile, Ala.: 

Bituminous............. 
Ne “ irk N ] . 


Pennsylvania anthracite— 


10. 47 9.79 11. 07 


stove..... a ee a Se oe 6. 50 6. 25 12. 75 | 12. 75 13. 45 
TREES Sree pe ape et 6.75 6. 50 12. 75 | 12. 75 13. 53 


New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
... eae tf ee ah BTS SSS Ree 7. 0 6. 25 5. 


1 92 
EE . 0 6. 25 15. 


. 92 


—— 
vt 


* Per 10-barrel lots (1,800 pounds). 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, OCTOBER 15, 1922, AND SEPTE\ 


AND OCTOBER 15, 1923—Continued. 


REVIEW. 


OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR Hol 














} 
' 1913 1922 19 
City, and kind of coal. ae ae 
| } | 
Jan. 15. July 15. | Oct.15. | Sept. 15. 
| 
New Orleans, La.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
es Oe $10. 00 | $10. 00 | $19. 50 $20. 75 
a RR a TE RO: 10. 50 | 10. 50 | 19. 50 0.75 | 
EN ET EY a et eee 26. 06 | 26. 06 | 10, 3: 9.72 
New York, N. Y.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Sa OUR 18 sg, TE Seer 7. 07 6. 66 | 13. 83 14. 50 
pee ARE OS: 9S a a aaa 7.14 | 6. 80 | 3. 83 14. 50 
Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
bbls « chadenbsadec dc ebekdels Ba Tee oe Sa eee, 16. 00 15. 00 
EDR So. ESS EE GS CEES TPIS Tree 16. 00 15. 00 
Sin AE Bean MEE S RES ES DRE ok Sol Ee SENS 11. 62 11. 36 
Omaha, Nebr.: k 
TS Te REN Tete 6. 63 6.13 12. 60 10. 85 
Peoria, IIl.: 
Tt a A I Np aa eee hY.. ee 8, 48 6. 46 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Sy pn dcoubrepes 17,16 | 16. 89 1 14. 54 115, 43 
Re oo eR es accu nh ees ae 17,38 | 17,14 1 54 115. 00 
Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Siti nttrinmenedawe a 17,94 17.38 117.00 117,00 
| Re EE ie TARR: SCRE 18.00 17,44 117.00 | 117.00 
ea EIS Th RED, Be RS 33.16 33.18 &, 38 7. 54 
Portland, Me.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
hake SE ae co 6k hd wabcccdtty a ee i; -abwhecksse 15. 84 15. 84 
ES: i SE a cee Riley ei 15. 84 15, 84 
Portland, Oreg.: | 
STS Ri 4 NS Oa 9.79 | 9. 66 14. 31 | 13. 20 
Providence, R.I.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
iin. +: <nduiimukene) ccchumpats 48.25 | 47,50 415. 50 | 415.30 
SE Te. - A ip 48,25 47.75 415.50 | 415.30 | 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a Pa, re Ae 8. 00 7. 25 15. 42 | 16. 50 
lp a = eS SRE &. 00 7.25 15.42 | 16. 50 
Bituminous........... SARE So Fd 5. 50 | 4. 94 12. 60 | 11,91 | 
ter, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— ~ | 
GAG sat bliaeieaieeeiew.a-o-0b cuak ootae bb en Le ese. 13. 45 | 13, 45 
Lc. ccalatesstesbessnlccediatdval te Muesediteces 13. 45 | 13. 45 | 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Orda 005s eden song ccceccicesece 8. 44 | 7.74 | 16.19 | 16. 38 
EE cas vasdeacnascesagebsss + 8.68 | 7.99 | 16, 25 | 16. 56 
IS Ta ST ead 3. 36 | 3. 04 8. 66 | 7. OS 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ee da uia Es aan 6 wtecnitces pins 9. 20 | 9. 05 17.75 17. 50 
A Te ES 9. 45 9. 30 17.73 17.35 
i lh lI Ae. Ayal 6. 07 6. O4 13, 94 12. 39 
Salt Lake City, Utah.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed............ 11.00 11. 50 20. 00 17. 50 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed........... mena 11.00 11.50 20. 00 17. 50 
eG IESE 5, hese 1S 5. 64 5. 46 9. 50 8. 30 
San Franciseo, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
NS he oo kT 17.00 17. 00 26.75 26. 50 
Colorado ant ite— 
Dh diriuli@h dbnacetocb ative «eee 17. 00 17. 00 24. 25 24. 50 
TE PA aaa 12. 00 12. 00 | 17, 90 16. 80 





1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

2 Per 10-barrel lots (1,800 pounds). 

§ Per 25-bushel lots (1,900 pounds). 

* Fifty cents per ton additional is charged for “‘binning.”’ 
the coal into the cellar. 
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,VER ,GE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
“Tsk, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, OCTOBER 15, 1922, AND SEPTEMBER 15 
AND OCTOB ER 15, 1923—Concluded. 











1913 1922 1923 
City, and and kind of coal. | —_____— ‘ = = a 
| Jan. 15. July 15. Oct.15. | Sept.15. | Oct. 15. 
savannah, Ga.: | 
~ Pennsylvania anthracite 
8. a ee i ee Se ere | 5 $18.10 6 $17.05 6 $17.05 
ES BS ee Gee ee ee a eee ee . 517.10 § 17.05 17.05 
iin RS I, 4 oes ae eee Pes atubecoeces 612.18 611.72 » 11,90 
Seral l, "8.3 
~ Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a 0 ae ee ee $4, 25 | $4.31 | 9. 78 9, 82 10, 53 
Chestna@t......... . ee - 4.50 | 4. 56 | 10. 27 9. 82 10, 53 
oy, att] Wash.: } 
a, iia 32 i 6 7.63 | 67.70 6 10. 21 610.10 6 10. 21 
Springfield, Ill.: 
Bituminous............. lees ee a ee ee ee 5.73 4.50 | 4,53 
Washington, D.<€.: i 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
tl = alll ad del 17.50 | 17,38| 115.63] ° 115.33] 1 16.20 
+ FERRE Sy j3. 484i Sh... 17,65 17.53 | 115. $3 115,21 1 15, 98 
EE el a ee ee ee a Ae 111,24 19,77 19.10 


Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
6 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city.” A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made, 


This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 
éPricesin Zone A. The cartage chargesin Zone A wereas follows: January and July, 1913, $0.50; October, 
1922, $1.25 to $1.75; September and October, 1923, $1.25. These charges have been included in the prices 
a ee <0000@e-—~—~ 





Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in October, 1923. 


SLIGHT downward tendency in the general trend of wholesale 
A rices is shown for October by information gathered by the 
United States Department of Labor through the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The bureau’s index number, which includes 404 
commodities or price series weighted according to their commercial 
importance, declined to 153 compared with 154 for September. 

The lowering of the general price level was due mainly to further 
declines in fuels and metals. Among fuel and lighting materials 
there were appreciable decreases in prices of bituminous coal, coke, 
crude oil, and gasoline. Anthracite coal averaged higher than in 
September. Decreases in pig iron, steel billets, copper, and lead 
brought the level for mutel well below that of the month before. 
In the eloths and clothing group the strong reaction in raw silk from 
the high prices of the preceding month, together with the lower prices 
of worsted yarns, forced the price level downward despite rising costs 
of cotton goods. A small decrease took place also in the group of 
miscellaneous commodities, due to declines in sole leather and alban. 

Among farm products decreases in cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, 
onions, and potatoes were offset by advances in grain, cotton, eggs, 
flaxseed, hides, and alfalfa and clover hay, the price level remaining 
unchanged. No change was reported for building materials and 
house-furnishing goods, also, while small increases took place among 
foods and chemicals and drugs. 

Of the 404 commodities or series of quotations for which com- 
parable data for September and October were collected, increases 
were shown in 136 instances and decreases in 104 instances. In 164 
instances no change in price was reported. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITI»¢< 


[1913= 100.} 














1923 
Group. ee | a 
—" | October. 
Year @ 
omen: enigma iis es | it 
ee ee 138 144 | 144 
i ttieasihancens;coosdeesdsces 140 147 | 148 
Cloths and clothing...............-.... 188 202 199 
NS ee rere | 226 | 176 | 72 
Metals and metal products............. 135 | 144 | 142 
Building materials........ eaeatlee ina dad 183 | 182 | 182 ees 
Chemicals and drugs..................- 124 | 128 | 129 
House-furnishing goods................ 176 | 183 | 183 913 
ND onc bildnehcusssccninedncce | 120 | 121 120 “14 
All commodities............... -+| 154 154 53 91 
Gin 











Comparing prices in October with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that the general price 
level has declined less than 1 per cent. Fuel and lighting material; 
averaged 24 per cent lower than in October, 1922, while building 
materials were slightly lower. The group of miscellaneous commod- 





ties showed no change in the price level. In all other groups prices ae 
were appreciably higher than in October of last year. fay. 
Wholesale Prices in the United States and Foreign Countries, |9|3 Sort 
to September, 1923. _ 
N THE following table the more important index numbers o| el 
wholesale prices in the United States and several foreign coun- reo 
tries, as compiled by recognized authorities, have been reduced May 
to a common base, in order that the trend of prices in the several bly 
countries may be directly compared. The results here shown have Sen 
been obtained by merely shifting the base for each series of index Oct 
numbers to the year 1913; i. e., 4 dividing the index for each year Dec 
or month on the original base by the index for 1913 on that base. 
These results are therefore to be regarded only as approximations of a 
the correct index numbers in the case of series constructed by aver- Mai 
aging the relative prices of individual commodities. This applies a 
to the index numbers of the Statistique Générale of France, the 1 
series for Italy constructed by Prof. Riccardo Bachi, and the series Au 
here shown for Japan. The index numbers of the United States Oe 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, those of the Bureau of Statistics of Canada, Ne 
and those of the Census and Statistics Office of New Zealand are !uilt * 
on aggregates of actual money prices, or relatives made from suc! ” 
aggregates of actual prices, and therefore can readily be shifted to any * 
desired base. The series here shown for Sweden, Germany, Canada, a 
the United Kingdom, and Australia are reproduced as published. the rt 
last three series being rounded off to three figures. It should be i 
understood also that the validity of the comparisons here mae |> X 


affected by the wide difference in the number of commodities inc!iied 
in the different series of index numbers. 





1 For a discussion of irdex numbers constructed according to this method, see Bulletin No. 1s! 0 We 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statisties, pp. 245-252. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN 


‘Index numbers exnressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


See text explanation.] 


























United 
States: ia «| Twi _— | | 
sma |‘Domin | ‘ aon France: ea | Tanan: Sweden:| 
lof Labor | Dommn-| King- | statis. | MPV: | qtary: | J8P8": |" Gate. | 
of, 400F lion Bu-| dom: Statis- |p; .-.4| Bank of 
Statis- ; ; tique 8 . |Riccardo borgs 
: reau of [Board of} A A™, tisches | . | Japan, ; 
year and | ties (Te- | “qyo4:. Tr: Géné- - 1. | Bachi; | a") |Handels- 
Y e% te : Statis- rade . Reichs- | | Tokyo; |4:.2..:... 
month. | vised);} sen pe 1100 com-} tidning; 
7 | 404 com-| -WI°S:__ |(evised):) 45 cory. | amt; | modi- | % com- | 47 com. 
| odi- 238 com-, 150 com- modi- | 38 com- ties.2 | modi- notl- 
= modi- modi- : | modi- wi ties. se 
| ome | tes.) | tes, | “ | tes. | me. 
} (vaf4ri- 
able). 
—— —— a es = - —— | ————— 
100 | 100 100 | 100 100 100 100} 8100 
a4 __ Ate be _ ge ee ee 95 96 | 116 
41 Eh OR Area 140 133 97 | 145 | 
O16 . - a ee ae | aes 201 117 1S5 
17 ej Rs Be eee ee  uirritne 299 147 | 244 
QS _ | eS he eae < oo 409 192 | 339 
1979 | , ) ee yy ete Og 364 236 33 
1990) 226 | 241 307 510 1486 624 259 347 
VAI 147 | 170 197 345 1911 78 200 211 
14)? 19 | 150 50 327 =: 34180 562 | 196 162 
1990 | 
wary 33, 33 297 | 487 1256 508 301 319 
ebruary . 232 238 310 | 522 1685 557 314 342 
March... 234 241 319 | 554 1709 602 322 | 354 
ApTil..oe« 245 25] 25 588 1567 664 300 354 
ees 247 257 26 550 1508 660 272 | 361 
eo Le 243 255 329 $93 1382 632 948 366 | 
! 41 256 317 496 1367 604 239 | 364 
231 250 313 501 1450 625 235 | 365 
296 945 311 256 | 1498 655 | 231 | 362 | 
October... 911 236 32 592 | 1466 659 26 | 346 | 
November 14 224 287 461 | 1509 670 | 221 33) 
Decem ber. | 79 212 264 | 35 1440 655 | 206 299 | 
; j | 
1921 
anuary.. 170 202 246 407 | 1439 642 201 267 
February . ot +] 225 377 1376 613 195 250 
March... . ‘| 155 186 21) 360 | 1338 604 191 237 
i 4> Isl 205 347 1326 584 190 229 
May..-0..-| $5 71 22 399 1308 547 191 218 
ioe 142 164 198 | 3951 1366 509 192 218 
luly.......| 141 163 | 194 | 530) 1428 520 196 211 
August... 142 16 190 | 31 | 1917 542 199 198 
September i41 162 187 | 344 | 2067 580 207 182 
October... 142 %6 181 | 331 | 2460 599 219 175 
November 141 14 73 | 332 3416 595 214 174 j 
December. 140 154 | 148 | 326 3487 195 209 | 172 | 
1922 ’ i , | ” = ; | = 
lanuary... 38 150 164 | 314 | 3665 ve | 170 | 
February . 4] 52 162 306 | 102 562 204 | 166 | 
March..... 142 151 60 307 | 5433 533 201 | 164 | 
| ae 43 1 6 314 | 6355 527 197 | 165 | 
May....2.. 148 152 61 217 | 6458 524 |} 194 164 
lune...... 150 51 160 25 7030 37 | 197 164 
July..... 55 | 52 160 2, 10059 | 58 | 01 165 
August... 55 50) 156 | 33] 19202 | 571 | 195 163 
September) 153 145 154 | $29 28698 | 582 | 193 158 | 
October... .| 154 146 55 | 337 5601 | 601 | 190 155 | 
November | A ” 158 ff 352 115101 | 596 | ISS | 154 
December. | 316 15] 156 32 147430 580 1S3 155 
| 
1923 | | 
January...| 156 151 | 157 | 387 | 278480 575 | 184 156 | 
February .| 157 153 158 | 422 | 558500 5R2 | 192 158 | 
March.....| 159 155 160 $24 | 488800 586 196 162 | 
April... ... 159 16 161 | 415 | 521200 588 196 159 
a 16 155 160 406 817000 580 199 158 
June...... 153 155 159 | 409 | 1930500 568 198 160 
eee 151 154 157 | 407 | 7478700 566 192 157 
August... 150 | 153 155 | 413 94404100 eer 163 
September 154 | 155 158 124 39000000 4 ae 155 
} For particulars concerning revised index numbers, see MONTHL 


58 and 60. 


438 commodities prior to 1920: 76 commodities in 1921. 
* July, 1913, to June, 1914. 


‘July, 1914. 
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House Rents in Christiania, Norway, 1900 to 1922. 


OCIALE Meddelelser No. 7, 1923, issued by the Norwegian D, 
ment for Social Affairs (Departement for Sociale Saker), 
tains a brief account of house rents in Christiania, 1900- 


During the last year (information was received for 88 per cent 
apartments in 1922) house rents increased for all apartments | 


in the two largest apartment types. Increases were irregular, t) 
and three room apartments increasing 0.5 per cent and the th: 


five room apartments increasing on an average of 4 per cent. 
The table following gives rents iv Christiania for apartment 
from 2 to 11 rooms for the period 1900-1922. It also shoy 


percentage of increase since 1910, the period before the large incr 


in house rents, and since 1914. 

Compared with 1910 the increases range from 67 to 87 per 
being smallest for the 2-room apartments and highest for the & 
room apartments. The percentage of increase since 1914 ha: 
considerably less, being less for the 2 and 3 room apartments 
for the others. A weighted average for all size types shoy 
increase in house retits of 37 per cent since February 1, 191: 
AVERAGE YEARLY RENT IN CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY, 1900-1922, AND PER C1 

INCREASE FROM DECEMBER 1, 1910, PO DECEMBER 1,'1922, AND FROM FEBR 
1914, TO DECEMBER 1, 1922. 
[Krone at par=26. 8.] 















































Average yearly rental of apartments with— 
Date. at . 
2 | 3 | 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
rooms. | rooms. | rooms. | rooms. | rooms. | rooms. | rooms. | rooms. | rooms 
i | ; 
} F ogiel 
" ® | 
Kroner. | Kroner. 'Kroner.|K roner.| Kroner.| K roner.| Kroner.|K roner. | Krone 
Dec. 3, 1900.......... 165 260; 388 545 763 | 1,006; 1,298] 1,619] 1,839 
Dec. 31, 1905........ 132 204 301 428 595 799 | 1,068; 1,328) 1,7is 
Dec. 1, 1910.......... 154 242 358 513 727 947 | 1,193] 1,406; 1,690 
Feb. 1, 1914......... 198 | 313 457 657 908; 1,180; 1,477] 1,791] 2,02 
Feb. 1, 1920......... | 232 372} 548 811} 1,169] 1,525!) 1,936] 2,309] 2,87 
Dec. 1, 1921......... | 256 413} 604 902} 1,294/ 1,685| 2,166] 2,609) 3,0s2 
Dec. 1, 1922......... | 257 416 633 935} 1,335; 1,708! 2,221] 2,636] 3,00 
fe me es J 
| Per cent ofincrease. 
. | | | mY 
Dec. 1, 1910, to Dec. | i 
a | 67 72 77 | 82 84 | 80 | S65 | &7 7 
Feb. 1, 1914, to Dec. } | 
y 5. ae 30 33 39 | 42 47 | 45 50 | 47 ‘ 
it iD “hs a Bile PES 
>. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





The 48-hour Week in Industry. 


By J.C. Bowen. or THE UnitTep States Bureau or Laspor Statistics. 


until dark down to the present he has been hoping for, demand- 
ing, and slowly getting a reduction of hours of labor. It im 
many years, centuries in fact. to advance from a 12 and 14 hour da 
toa 10-hour day. Years more elapsed before he got even a touch on 
pe 9-hour day, then, as the 9-hour day became in part a realization, 
tart was made for an 8- hour day. 

1 his reduction of hours of labor has come m: 24 to the building 
mechanic, the factory employee, the miner, and the railroad man. 
Practically no statistical data are available to show the extent to 
which the agricultural wage earner has been affected. 

Prior to the World War the 8-hour day was enjoyed by compara- 
tively few workers, and these were mainly in the building and print- 
ing trades and in Federal and State Government employ. The 
s-hour movement, however, has grown so rapidly since 1914 that 
there is now scarcely an industry or trade that does not contain a 
oreater or less number of 8-hour workers. Se veral State legislatures 
have established by law the 8-hour workday in public employment, 
and many cities have adopted the 8-hour day for their employees. 

The principle of the 8-hour day was accepted by the War Labor 
Board and has since been recognized by nearly every labor board or 
commission. 

The practice of working fewer hours on Saturday than on other 
days of the week, thus reducing the hours of many employees to 44 
or even less per week, is also making progress. 

Quite an amount of statistical information is available concerning 
hours of labor, but it is scattered through various reports. The 
most important of the material available is assembled in this article 
so as to give as far as possible a comparatively recent survey of 
working hours in the different frudinetzial fields of the United States. 
The greatest sources of information are the United States Census Office 
reports and reports of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
though considerable information is also found in State reports. As 
nearly all of the material herein used comes from published reports 
few figures are av ailable for 1923. Prewar and postwar conditions 
are brought into comparison in some of the tables. 

Most of the information here presented is in the form of hours per 
week rather than in the form of hours per day, but the hours per 
day may very generally be inferred from the “hours per week. A 
60-hour week generally means a 10-hour day; a 54-hour week a 
9-hour day; and a 48-hour week an 8-hour day. There are excep- 
tions, however; for example, there may be a 9-hour day foes Monday 
to Friday with 5 hours on Saturday, me a 50-hour week, and 
quite often there may be a day of 83 ‘hours with 43 hours on Satur- 

ay, making a 48-hour week. This latter combination of hours is 
frequently looked upon as an 8-hour day. In a few instances the 

8-hour day is followed by a full Saturday holiday, making a week of 
only 40 hours. 


Priv the time when the manual worker toiled from daylight 
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Of the 6,615,046. wage earners covered by the Census of Many. 
factures in 1909, only 523,652 or 7.9 per cent, worked 48 hours 4, 
less per week, while by 1919 the working time had been so far reduce, 
that 4,418,693, or 48.6 per cent, of the 9,096,372 wage earners covere,| 
in that year were on that basis. The number of wage earner 
whose working time was less than 48 hours per week is not ay,il- 
able for 1909 or 1914, but, in 1919, 1,111,107 employees, or 12.2 pe 
cent, had a working week of 44 hours or under, and 346,179, or 3.s 
per cent, were reported between 44 and 48 hours. 

Combining the figures shown in the table following it is seen tha; 
only 30.6 per cent of the wage earners had a week of 54 hours or Jes. 
in 1909, while in 1914 the percentage was 51.1, or more than ono- 
half of the whole number covered, and in 1919 the percentage had 
increased to 74.1 or nearly three-fourths of all wage earners jy 
manufacturing industries. Space does not permit the presentation 
of figures for each industry, but percentages are shown for industries 
having 100,000 or more wage earners in 1919. 

Figures are not available for all the industries for 1909, owing to 
the differing classifications of industries, but a comparison as between 
1914 and 1919 is shown for each industry. Some combination of 
Census Office industry classifications has been necessary in order to 
make them comparable from year to year. Employees were classified 
by the Census Office according to the prevailing hours of the establish- 
ment in which they worked, no attempt being made to classify each 
individual employee, because in most establishments practically al! 
the employees worked the same number of hours, so that the figure 
for any given group would represent to a large extent the classifi- 
cation of individuals. 

To some extent the 8-hour basic day does not necessarily mean an 
actual working-day of 8 hours; occasionally longer hours are worked, 
with an increased rate for all time in excess of 8 hours. 

PER CENT OF WAGE EARNERS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1909, 1914, AND 1919, 1 
ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING EACH CLASSIFIED NUMBER OF HOURS PER WEEK 


ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES AND SELECTED INDUSTRIES EMPLOYIN( | 
1919 OVER 100,000 WAGE EARNERS, 


[Source: Reports of the Census of Manufactures for 1909, 1914, and 1919.] 








| Per cent of employees whose prevailing hours 
per week were— 
























































| ; 
Total | | ptr aey —-_*s 
Industry. Year. ato 99 4g | Over ong 
earners. —_ and | 54 | and! 60 “a 44 by * 
der, (Under under > Hand! ona | 4s 
” | 54. 60. | un- Keser ol 
| der. [4s 
| ise aad DPN DY Pon en eee eS 
All manufacturing indus- | 1909 | 6,615,046 | 7.9| 7.3 | 15.4] 30.2/30.5/ 871!) @) | ( 
tries combined. 1914 | 7,036,247 | 11.9 | 13.4 | 25.8] 21.9] 21.1) 5.8 /| () 
1919 | 9,096,372 | 48.6 | 16.4| 9.1] 13.7] 9.1! 3.0 |] 12.2! 3.8 
Industries employing over 4 
100,000 wage earners in 
— 
Automobiles (including | 1909 75,721 -4}] 3.0] 30.0 | 35.2 | 29.4} 1.9 ]] () I) 
bodies and parts). 1914 127,092 | 11.3 | 22.0} 14.0] 42.8] 9.9] (2) (*) . 
1919 343,115 | 44.0 | 36.7] 5.3 | 13.0 -8]} (%) 2.5 1.4 
Boots and shoes %...........] 1909 198, 297 -4| 3.3] 24.0] 57.3 | 14.9 ok () (*) 
1914 206,088 | 2.7 | 12. 40.9 | 41.2] 3.01]...... (1) (*) 
1919 229,705 | 62.8 | 22.4] 9.8] 46] .5] (%) f} 8.5 | 12.2 
? Not reported in detail. * Includes boots and shoes, cut stock, and find! 
* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 18,656 in 1919. 
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N 
; INITED STATES IN 1909, 1914, AND 1919, ID 
; {ERS IN THE UNITED STATES : TRS PER WEEK: 
ER CENT. OF WAGE EARNERS IN Ta ceo iuitiernise nabownte in 
ESN UFACTURING INDUSTRIES AND SELECTED INDU SE} 

AVL OWER 100,00 WAGE EARNE car8as mes sevne 

= ; : : > “ent of employees whose prevailing hours of labor 

Per cent ‘per week were— 















































} | 48 and under, in 
Total | | | detail. 
= average | | Over | Over vee ——_ 
Industry. Year. wage } j g 4 4 On vs Over 
earners. | and and | 54 | and! 60 60. | 44 44 
un- launder under| and | and. 48 
der. | 54. Ww. un junder 
oe. | 46. 
ustrics employing over | 
[W000 Seas in ah , Q) (1) 
1y—Conciuded. ‘ a } 6 1.2 | 49.8 . (1) % 
pe OPI - baking | 1909 100,216 | 6.4) 3.1 “4 ; r 3/3012) 5.12) ( | | @ 
fread and other baking 1914 124,052 | 11.7 “_ 17.9 | 3° | 7.8] 18] 2.9]14.7] =¢ 
products. 1¢ 592 | 60.0 eee. 2 - 2 2 i i ( 
i wo | aebire| 3] Fg) she aod) /ass) Gy | ey | a 
Cars and general shop con- | 1900 339, 518 | 21.9 | 14.9 | 29.7 | 13.7] 49 °3| ‘-6| 9.4] 633 
struction and repairs by sie 484,437 | 73.3] 2.2] 1.5 | 22.4 “s 7 (1) () | 
team railroads. i914 173,747 | 20.2 | 50.6 | 21.7 | rr] a] it] 726] ae | 10.8 
Clothing, men’s 4........... : 175,270 | 90.4] 5.9] 24] 2. .° “el (a @) | Q 
lot E> 1919 153° 743 4.8 | 43.9 | 24.1 | 21.6 3. 0 Ne fay (1) (1) 
lothing, Women‘s......... oe 168, 907 7.0 | 72.9 7.2 ~s a 38 72-71 56/112 
1919 pomp on — — (2 | 50.41 31.5 | 17.1 (1) 0 | 
Cotton goods and small 1909 go ‘3 5 | 39.8 | 18.2 40.7 < ©), 1 | 38.8 
wares. a 440, 362 | 39.3] 3.8] 14.2 | 31.9]10.7] . Gg | @ |e 
) ; oe $7,256 | 1.3 | 15.9 | 23.8 | 52.2 6.71 (ly Q) | a) 
lectrical machinery, ap- 1909 118 078 3.5 | 25.9 | 32.9 | 35. 3 2.9 ( ) 9-2 3.6 | 46.2 
paratus and supplies. i919 | 212.374 | 59.0 | 25.1] 5.1] 93 321 “lLOlole 
= i914 | 3987316 | 4.3 | 11.9 | 30.8 |36.8|13.2| 24 8.0 | 2.5 | 268 
oundry and machine-shop 2 oe 61, 163 37.5 | 25.9 | 13.1 9tie 2 (1) (1) () 
or ac i lee ip 1909 128,452 | 4.4] 4.1 | 12.7 | 22.5 a6} (2 | 0 @) | @) 
Furniture (including re- | 190% 33° 498 | 8.1] 9.6 | 22.5 | 28.0] 31.6 °. 3 6111.3 
irigerators). wig | 1447117 | 18,2 | 29.3| 15.6 | 283] 81] 15] 63] 
\: ow ) 5{ 30/965) @) | @ 1 
. a a ster a ; | 1909 + | eae ae selecesce 3) 15.2 79. 1 (1) (1) (1) 
Blast MIENACES ©... .--- “| 1914 2 356 (?) 3 3 ( ), 19.6 67 0 3. 2 ee 3.5 
1919 41 660 7. 1 1 6.3 oY ¥ 9 34. 4 (4) () (1) 
909 240,076 | 7.6 | 1.7] 10.0 12.1 | 34.2 24.2| (1) @) | @y 
Steel works and rolling | 190% 248,716 | 8.0] 7.7] 10.3 | 18.5 31:9 | 20.21 15.0] 23 14. 5 
mills. | i919 | szsoss | ats| 33 7 506/386] 381 | | oO 
ceca ‘ O75 2. ¢ o. . apm : 1 (1 
Kuit goods and hosiery....| 1909 129, 275 y . 2 | 58.2] 22.81 11.0 41 @) | ¢ - Sn 
ras. 1914 150,520) 2. 7141761 13.91 2.7 Bt 4312 ° 
72, 572 | 38.9 | 26.7 | 17.6 | 13. = 1) | @) | @) 
iit | 479,780 | 27) 231 45] 51) 741 24) 23) <5) 201 
‘ae nl ie) eesbaretonel he 57 | 30.2 | 41.2 a) | @) | @ 
te ¢ 91g Nn, ws eS 8. 30. 41. } 
a 75 s 7.4 8.0 4.5 ‘a f- ele 1 1 (4) 
Paper and wood pulp...... iolg | 88-457 | 120] 63 | 144 | Si neline) 261 .21ans 
| 4919 113, (9 61.7 6. 2} 10. 0 7.4 4.2 0 es Here 
<The ! 9 258, 434 | 53.7 | 16.1 18.3 ] Hd +S 
Printing and publishing | 1% 277, 496 | 70.4] 119/128] 2*] 19] .1 8.7 | 3.1 | 74.6 
newspaper, periodical, 1919 243, 386 | 86.4] 6.8] 4.0] 1.9 8] @ |. | # i 
ook and job). | a “26 52 pa SAE FOR aR ee Oe een ae 
Rubber tires, tubes, etc. ... an - a 6.4} 19.2] 16.0 | Ww. . q. - ses “981 21.0} 41.6 
| i919 119, 548 ro 4 oi : mt 4 8 34. 7 ’ (2) =) Uhpaee Adee Pot 
‘hipbuilding, steel and | 1909 44° 489 | 33.1 | 17,2 | 27.7 | 304 Me) Sy beri l Lal 300 
wood, including boat pee 387° 446 | 98.3 5 -6 tT eo) © vi aL. 
building. i909 | 90087 | 3 | 23 walaetl ast a Lo. w? 
| ees Se 1914 108, 170 1. 1 i : -y - ; ry s 6 4124.91 2.3 | 20.6 
a "99,7281 53| 46/107] 48|722| 103]......|.....- ssi 
2 De é ° . ‘ , 1 ae 
slaughtering and meat mn os’ £39 4.8] 3.3) 13.3) 838 | 68.8 2 . "3.01 1.2] 80.0 
packing. | cane 160, 996 | 84. 2} 3.6] 3.1 - 4 =i 4 CE 
gis | 6, 29.0} 10.4] 8.5 | 38.6) 13.1 a Ne 
Tohaceo, cigars, aud ciga- | one ise 302 29. 4 12.7 | 30.6 | 20.2 5.5 eee ae | 18.5 
rettes. 38,773 | 38.7 | 30.2 | 22.2 6.8] 1! ge Wet re < ine 
, 74 a on . a 1.4] 55.6 35. 9 6. : (*) one . Ae | on a 
Woolen and worsted ‘..... | 1919 166. 787 | 74.9] 7.1) 108) 607 2 se 











‘Not reported in ——. — 
*Less than one-tenth of 1 pe . " se _ 
Cmmaranse Soares not phere for 1900; including engines; Soo iron and steel temp g 
S not available henge d tile machinery. 
wd weltine: thine tools; steel barrels, drums, etc.; and ged aos ame Shem, 
: ® Has ke ss than 100,000 employees, but included for comparison 
aS 1ess i ; yees, 
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For several years the Bureau of Labor Stctisties has cond); 
eriodic investigations into the hours of labor, wage rates, and o» 


rn 


> “a 


] PER 


(] 


ings of employees in the principal manufacturing industries of {},, 


United States. These data were obtained from representative ¢: 


tablishments in each industry,and the number of employees repopjo, 
was the actual number appearing on the pay rolls of the est.:})\js). 


ments covered at the time of the investigation. The results | 
investigations have been published from time to time in thx 
bulletins of the bureau. In the following tables, taken fro: 
and forthcoming bulletins, the individual employe has been 
fied according to his regular full-time hours per week rather {| 
full-time hours of the plant as a whole. In comparing these 
with the same industries in the reports of the Census of Manuf» 
‘it must be remembered that the bureau’s tables classify indi 
while the census figures classify employees according to the p; 
ing hours of the plants in which they work. 

The 8-hour day has increased rapidly since 1914 in all ind 
shown in the table following. 
48 hours or under per week increased from less than 1 )y 
in 1914 to 33.7 in 1922 in cotton goods manufacturing; to 3 
the hosiery and underwear industry; and to 68.4 in the bo 
shoe industry. No employees worked on a 48-hour-per-wee 
in 1915 in the lumber industry, but in 1921, 21.5 per cent were 
or under that basis. The number of employees on an 8-ho 
basis in the woolen and worsted goods manufacturing indus: 
1914 is not available, but in 1922, 88.4 per cent worked 48 | 
or less ton week. In the men’s clothing industry 12.1 per cent 
the workers had a 48-hour week in 1914, while an additional 1 p 
worked under 48 hours; in 1922 the hours of labor had decrea: 
such an extent that all employees were on an 8-hour-day bas) 
94.9 per cent had a 44-hourweek. While theiron and steel in 
does not show any considerable increase in 8-hour-day work in 
as compared we 1914, the employment records received cur 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics state that since August of |' 
industry is being placed to a large extent on an 8-hour basis. 1’ 
percentage of employees who have actually been changed to an * 
day, however, is not available. Figures for the automobile i: 
are presented for 1922 only, and for foundries and machine : 
for 1923 only. No satisfactory comparison with earlier years is 
able for either of these industries. 

The hours of labor of males and females do not vary to an 
extent. In cotton goods and woolen and worsted goods ma: 
turing the number of females employed is so large that a se; 
classification is presented for each sex. 
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pER CENT OF EMPLOYEES WORKING SPECIFIED NUMBER OF FULL-TIME HOURS 
PER WEEK. 
fSource: Bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistic 
—_—_— — ——<—— nn — 
Per cent of employees whose full-time hours per 
week were— 
Num- » © . ee és 
ber of | | 
Industry. Year. jemploy- | Over | Over | Over 
eS cov-| Un- | 48 | 54 I 7 | 
‘ ; 2 ; Ove 
ered. | der iS | and 54 and | and 60 -— 
48. under junder|under| = 
54. 97 60. | | 
io Oh a a _ 
wnufacturing } 
\ ka a | 1914 79, 258 0.5 (1) 33.2 | 23.3 | 5.7 | 36.0 
1920 59, 565 3.9 | 44.0 0.8 ®. 0 ! ! 4.8 
1922 62, 83° ai 1S.8 2.8 | 14.3 | 43.7 | L§ 
Males.) Mtiss4.b4.<004 1914 | 45,726 | 5 28.9 | 22.4 l 5. 41.2 
1420 1. 384 .. 4 326.5 x 7.0 43.0 9 R 7 
1922 34, 79] 2.0 | 26.5 2.5 | 11.3 | 50.4 I » 7 
gc oS ambee Hw sé demesee L9i4 33, 532 | fiend 99.0 | 24 6.7 | 29.0 
} 1920 28,181 | 4.5 | 52.4 9 9, | i. 4 6. 7 
| 1922 28,042 | 2.2 | 38.0 3 | 18.1 | 35.3 |. 3.0 
\ nd worsted manufact g:] 
All employees........ } 1914 | 40,061 |.. 1.4 | 62.2 | 22.4) 7.0] 5.7 
1920 | 38,164] 2.0/ 91.2] 1.4] 41 2 6] 3.6 
i 192 39, 430 1.6) S68 l 7.6 9 | 7 
| | | 
NS Fo ic acblcccedels It a4. 5 98, 00s... levee 1.0 | 60.0 | 18.3 51 9.9 
} 1920 19; $52 | 15/917] 1.7] 3.2 
| 1922 | 21,980) 1.4 | 862) 1.5) 6.3 6 2) 1.3 
| 
| | | 
el a RES ES | 4914 | 16, 824 | ed eee 2.0 | 64.8 | 28.2 re 
1920 18,312 2.619071 1.1 5.1 . | re 
1922 | 17,450] 1.9| 87.5] 1.0!) 91 2 Wien 
H ry and underwear: | 
2 EE oa SEES 1914 | 31,989 em Ble... 6.6 | 56.5} 21.5|102] 42 
1922 | 32,178 | 1.7 | 37.5 | 30.4) 1 18.1 | | (1) 
vr es ae 
lothing: 
a ee 1914 24, 597 .5 | 12.1 | 69.9] 17.1] BS Eweaven ee 
922 | 25,013 [197.2] 2.8 ; .| 
Boot d shoes: 
i hk cegdbadeancaenl 1914 53, O71 17.3 | 34.1 | 33.1 | 13.0 | 32.2 
1920 | 51,235 | 13.4 | 57.9) 18.8] 81 1.4 Bj. 
' 
1922 | 47,374] 9.4 | 59.0 | 21.8) 86] 1.0] @) | () 
Lumber: 
All emplovees. 1915 +. ) ee . ! ~~ 1.8 70,9 
1921 | 45,667 |...... 21.5 (1) 1.3 5 | 66. 4 
yundries: 
All ommagitees.o. sce 1923 32,166 | 2.7 | 26.1 | 26.7 | 23.5 [610.3 7.1 
Machine shops: 
All employees. . 1923 | 58,914 9.3 | 27.3 5. 8 | 1.4 Pil.8 i. , is 
Automobiles: 
All employees. . 1922 .| 56,300 | 5.4] 26.8 | 50.2] 5.4 (613.3 |......]......].-... 
. } | 
pelea = . Aa SS 
1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent 
* Reported.as “‘ under 54.”’ 
) Reported as “60 and over.’’ 
‘94.9 per cent worked 44 hours. 
Reported as ‘60 and over.’’ Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
® Reported as “ over 54. and under 60.” 
Reported as ‘48 and under 
5 Reported as **55 and over.’’ 
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Puddling mills. ... 
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per week. 






unions. 
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Blast furnaces... .. 


per week, althoug 


Open-hearth furnaces........... 





9 Less than 1 per cent. 
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PER WEEK—Concluded. 





Year. 


1914 
Y: | 
1922 | 


1914 
1920 
1922 
1914 
1920 
1922 


1914 
1920 
1922 
1914 
1920 
1922 


1914 
1920 
192? 
1914 
1920 
1922 


1914 
1920 
1922 
1914 
1920 
1922 
1914: 
1920 
1922 





. — ee 
e' WNEN SR»o 
2 


NS 
x 
£& 


g 


path, Bs ~ 
w 
be 


5 








~ 


D ee OOO FAWN NOW 
oS 
~J 
_ 


6, 033 
10, 366 | 
8,992 | 





‘‘over 48 and under 54 hours” and one of ‘over 60 hours, 
largely made up from the chauffeurs and teamsters and drivers 
The building trades and granite and stone trades were 
almost entirely on a 44-hour-week basis, and 89 per cent of the 
members in the book and job printing trades also had a 44-hour 
week. The newspaper printing trades worked slightly more hou 
ol than 1 per cent worked more than 48 hours. 

Sometimes more than 8 hours a day are worked from Monday to 
Friday in exchange for a Saturday half holiday, but when the hours 
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week were— 














Over Over | Over 
- 48 | | 60 | j 79 
un- and 60 | and | 72 and 
| dee junder under unde 
| der. | 60 | 72. | 84, 
| 
(9) 5 13} 12 22 7 
| 18 | 7 11 16 17 
] 7 13 10 39 | 
12; 9] 4 | 11 40 
14 | 7 | 2; 14 25 17 
11 | 6 6 | 10 53 
*) | 7] 61 Of 2] 32 
1 32 2 | q 14 | ss 
3 15 4) 15 28 » 
7 55 6 | 9 
24 41 i2/ 15 7 
41 33 10 | 15) (9) 
3 8 5 | 8 59 
12 12 2). «gg 35 S 
4 21 yi .3 27 | g 
Ei 3 4] 44 39 | 
(9) | 5 4/ 41 42 { 
(9) 22 16} 22 2s j 
5] (9) ja 74 
33 4 31 2 37 9 
32 12 3] 19 26 2 
} 31 12; 44 7 ) 
9 28 8 40 12 
6 39 4 35 1 
62 2 | S| 10 13 2 
64 6 8 9 9 2 
60 8 10 10 7 2 
59 17 9 12 2 
58 18 6 10 | 7 | 
61 i8 5 9 5 | 1 





PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES WORKING SPECIFIED NUMBER OF FULL-TIM! 










While the 8-hour day has made rapid gains generally in the Uni 
States, it is found to a far greater extent among organized workers. 
With but few exceptions, the members of the organized trades have 
been successful in establishiny the 8-hour day and to a large extent 
the 44-hour week with a Saturday half holiday. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics recently made : 
survey of the union scale of wages and hours of labor of over 860,00 
members of the organized trades and occupations in 66 of the prince) 
cities of the United States as of May, 1923. 
members covered, 89 per cent had written or oral agreements pro- 
viding for an 8-hour day, and 68 per cent worked 44 hours or less 
The remaining 11 per cent varied between a wee kK ol 

and ¥ 


Of the total number of 






total 


¢-hou! 
In t 
have | 


work 
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{8 per week such pooling of hours is generally considered an 


«hour day. 
In the following table the full-time hours per week of individuals 























































































am }ave been classified, except in rare instances where employees may 
- vork less than the scale hours: 
<T OF LABOR-UNION MEMBERS WORKING EACH SPECIFIED NUMBER OF 
i HOURS PER WEEK, MAY, 1923 
illetin of Bureau of Labor Statistics, covering 66 represe 
—_— ! tad States > ‘ ~ HWni ’ yhers } 
nited ites and more than 860,000 union members. } 
Per cent of members whose hours per week were 
| Over Over Over 
4 4 Tr- 
id ‘ . Over . 
om land | 48 and 4 ind 60 — regu- 
| der under under inder “i 
| 4s. 4 Om), 
; | ' 
Ri 
workers..... a OO eee eee er ee eee eo 
icklavefS.........-- '¢ | 96 Ob Bi 1. cocilaaarnidiasacasieekeadelleameeia 
Sewer, tunnel, and caisson.... wo SE len peeGe Bie ee pe em See? erat s 
jding laborers... ; uh. (1) 2 3 i Cee a Pea: ee 
TE es neces 0.0.00 o%:4 96 4 ; ees (EAE eee en ae 
Wilwrees............ ape SAEED, ASS ee, ED P Secadentess 
Parquetry-fioor layers..... dt ee ae eres meee Serre ey 
Wharfand bridge........... we 100 |... LE: EE: ERPS, SPINS, SPREE oS 
nent finishers............ ek I , di Cbs tad bende eX 
nent finishers’ helpers........... 4 oy Ee ree ee ee Se ee 
mposition roofers......... | “o7 2 Sie ree era Ae 
mposition roofers’ helpers... a |) pies bikews ee eee ere ere 
jevator constructors.. rT ,  * ao o iseaws . — sslaene 
Elevator constructors’ helpers... ... ae ! 
rineers, portable and hoisting... _. te Aare Fee Fete 
Glaziers... -.. j ViGuebocr sions keke tesletan  Eaeeoe "> E Tees 
ide wiremen.. , | CEE lane epelssccs als aeapales bardieni as 
Fixture hangers. . 92 6 | eC Co 
Lather Se . os . IS | 2 | eee Pere A 
Marble setters........ | 100; () | 
d Marble setters’ helpers | {oo a See Pere ee pe Oe 
Mosaicand terrazzo workers : ap) eT SR Se es Se PR! 4 
S. Painters: | | 
) Building.... LS 100 | ne : seh Pe (eee Oeeereeree Be =! 
t Fresco. . ef RRR ee eee oe ere ae 
t a ie Bias “| ete re een ey eS LE Be 
: ss nn ew naeeet a ses - 46 | 4 ; ere Pea Pe ee ee een de 
Plasterers’ laborers. ..... ee oe UF 3 | Res ERE Fre cee ‘ieee 
Plumbersand gas fitters. | 100 disasdvaleadees Fee ae 
Plumbers’ Laborers . ea? OF foiceas se 
Sheet-metal workers... me 3h 3 L) ee: EE Se be erah a 
: ship carpenters. . washes ‘ae Soe | 9 Cee ee ees ee 
‘late and tile roofers. ; . | Pe Reeds of ae osclebtes sls seauneess 
Steam fitters...... ; 100 a Rees ae ee ee ee es 
eam fitters’ helpers - ee ain —- LOO |. © ee pp eee ee PP Er ee 
- Stonemasons... . tal 91 3 es otis Seer See eee 
Stuctural-iron workers. . es gy 6 a een ere eee eee 
5 nishers...... ; a ee ee ae eee — oe eee 
| Ey san met nn n== Sn eneceg: DME <tudienynes|-cone-fenrectes 
cic cnenccenngee] ee. Be Ch.) &.). ©. 1-.--.-]..0) fame 
(hauffeur and teamsters and drive | 
; | 


isters and drivers......... . ee Oe oe oe 







All chauffeurs, teamsters, an 


Freight handlers 















s thal 


1 per cent. 
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PER CENT OF LABOR-UNION MEMBERS WORKING EACH SPECIFIED ni 
HOURS PER WEEK, MAY, 1923—Concluded. 





Per cent of members whose hours per wee 




















sateen ; 
44 | Over | Over Over 
Trade or occupation. | and 44 | 48 54 | 
| un- | 2nd | 48 | and | 54 | and | 60 | 
| der under junder junder | 
| ete ba 54, | 60. j 
Granite and stone trades. | | 
en aatbes. .....:..4./22 SNE 100 | Rey, Cou. Wee oe Be & 
Nt ee ae eT ee | ee See | @) — 
All granite and stone trades............-. 100 |...... WE Oy oat 


Laundry workers. 





















Metal trades. +y 

ES ae Sa 2A ee a 6 ae Se ok ere: 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.................... iacbos + We | ees ees See 
RRL REARS aS a aE ES a Ee | 48 2 41 | 5 a 
Boilermakers’ helpers.......... om pcecntate dana _ sete 38 | 4 _ y ee ae 
ET SE AE RET SES yy =i FT ee Ce 
NGS foie Vavsaks ccuss- stiches psebege | 61} (4) 6h gL ae ee 
SE RS Se nee EA 2 53 |} 6 | 3 
EE ee 8 ee ee } 42] (2) | eae ea ee 
Metal polishers and buffers.................... - , Sea Se: ter eee 
IN C0 65 6 omen wcededognwev cme 5 bake gol 4/ () 94 l , (= 
ES ee Memeo Se Pe 65 1 20 OA FG i bccl.. 

2, ee ae eee ee 















Carpenters 
Aves. +piatenuneocceesconsvatestedetes 










All millwork trades. . 
















































Printing and publishing, book and job. | ag eyes eee 
SPEER OER Oe OTR 75 | — | 2 ~ * ve Br. ae 
aa a ck cn he ani abpiritiaad Bik See gy BERR ten 
i co cl ns ddeeais piconets = 2S aR CY. 
Electrotypers: 

Batterymen and builders.................. 5 | a ee ete 

Finishers and molders..................... 2 
es wa ahs cde wedintl _p State: GRE Atel 
Machine tenders (machinists).................. Te . 3 See GPRS DS STS ae 
pS eee ee pe ty Sean de fg ORS Sead 
Photo-engravers................. Poe eee PERS {sae id bie 
Press assistants and feeders. ................... geal PS iy RRR ae Ee: ota 
Pressmen: | 

ERE Veda ASE 5 Oe ee _ ez ee Ne oe 

en ke had. avo has mane cegetns wee << as gg RT ah, Ds, 

All book and job trades.................. 89 1 __ i eee RD talc so ies 

Printing and publishing, newspaper. | | 
Compositors: 
BINS 0 debicowewtlenenoaysdsicocbds coeur 8 34 58 fealemaieneal ° 
SMR cast ocralececoct<neoce. Wieastoe Ca ST s. eit Le 
Machine operators: [ 
I esis 06 vinirigs.ad sb aeeeun win en oe | 18 31 51 } re = 
BE SARTERO PRT 5 Uae ae uel - sey BB | ee, TB merry blows 
Machine tenders (machinists): 
hs £60 dimhatinepetsedtimbaauieconses ct Sy $7 3 
8 a ees eee pipasebldtbial 5 69 
Machinist operators: 
SIL 5 000 color we ve 06 bKaeieeewocoeet 1. ia a, SE 2 Set Be vei See 
CT EE aS ne cee 13 35 ee Ss) | ee Tee 
Photo-engravers: 
| USGS ES Sues he ye eee ee 2 Et. gn) + ee f een see ee 
Py oe eee eee Pee 93 | 6 | I Pea 
Pressmen, web presses: | | 
atti nt dees oho = <4 gdervens | @) Ie ss . 
ST Web ahtsn dh dies shabes soe dnccocet 45 3] 652] (1) lees 
Stereotypers: | 
errr er eee TS CT eX TPR Y ET 8 | at J eer Pe TSR Bseece- 


All newspaper trades.................... 


All trades 


1 Less than 1 per cent. 
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In addition to what is shown in the above table covering union 
hours Of labor in the 66 principal cities of the United States, the 
bureau has available the official reports of three international unions 
covering the hours of labor of the different locals throughout those 
organizations. 

A statement made by the International Typographical Union in 
1922 lists approximately 675 local unions in the United States, having 
, total membership of approximately 70,000. Of the 675 locals 629 
reported the union scale of hours of labor per week applying to their 
members. The reports contained separate scales for hand work and 
machine work and for day work and night work in the two branches 
of the trade—book and job and newspaper. 

A study of the scale of hours reported by the various locals shows 
that the entire organization has a working-day of 8 hours or less. 
The 4 t-hour and 48-hour week, however, shows a wide variation in the 
two different branches. Approximately 95 per cent of the unions 
reporting book and job wank had a 44-hour week, while in the news- 
paper branch about 65 per cent had a 48-hour week. Very little 
difference is noticed between hand and machine workers, and day 
and night work did not vary to any considerable extent. 

A summary of the various local reports has been made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and 1s presented herewith. Each local 
did not have each classification of work, hence no one class shows 
629 locals reporting. A few of the locals reported a range of weekly 
hours instead of one common scale, such as 39 to 48, 40 to 48, ete. 
The average of the range given has been used in each case. For 
example, the report 39 to 48 has been tabulated as 434, 40 to 48 as 
i, etc. 

The locals shown in this summary include the unions from which 
information was received in the union wage investigation of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the figures for which appear elsewhere 
in this article, on pages 87 and 88. 






























SCALE OF HOURS OF LABOR OF THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 
UNION AS REPORTED JULY, 1922. 








Per cent of locals whose weekly scale of hours were— 












| 
| Number | | 
: = , i | Over | 
Classification. of . | 
locals Under 415 
reporting.| ~ 45 i | "4 | and 48 
y | under 





td, 
| 










Newspa pe r office } 
sitors: 


Day Atay 609 | 0.5 15 | 0.21 2.0 5 5 67.8 











_” Shy Sora SaRR RT ee 534 | 7 4. 1 2 15 14, 2 fi 
Machine operators: 
ye Pee ea ee eee e 60x | at 2,1 | 20. 1 x, 2 1.2 67.6 
541 4.3 | 5. & 







Book and job offices. 





iand compositors: 
Dag 


en eee ee ee ee 2 ee 
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A supplement to the August, 1923, issue of The Carpenter, ;}, 
official publication of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters ay, 
Joiners of America, contains a list of all the local unions of the organ). 
zation with a statement opposite each of the hours of work per day 
and whether or not it is the custom to work a half day on Saturday 
This report has been summarized and is presented below. Of {/\, 
2,072 local unions in the United States at that time 1,724 furnished 
information as to the hours of labor, although only 1,370 reported 
the custom of the union with regard to Saturday practice. Of {jc 
1,724 locals reporting, 1,522 had an 8-hour day, 149 had a 9-hoy, 
day, 24 had one of 10 hours, and 29 reported a day which varied 
length from 8 to 10 hours. 


In) 





UNION SCALE OF HOURS OF THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPEN’ 
JOINERS OF AMERICA, 1923. 


Number of Number of Number of 








| 
unions re- | hours per | pees Soe > | hours per 
porting. | day. a y- | week. 
7 8 nia te «.2:00.2 >< 4) 
855 8 | One-half day...... 44 
357 8 a ian 48 
303 S | Notremorted......].......... 
43 | 9 Cea Gy. ..0is). 5.26%. -% 
75 | FS. OR ep eee 54 
ji ae 9 | Not reported... ... hy mete 
4 10 | One-halfday...... - 55 
7 } 10 Se ae ee 60 
| 13 | 10 | Not reported...... Rite aad <b 
is | S10 | One-half day...... nen ll eme 
4 | S10 | Fullday... ae 
7 8-10 | Not reported 








The Plasterer, the official journal of the International Asso 
of Plasterers and Cement Finishers, in its July, 1923, issue gave 
reports for 254 local unions in the United States in addition to those 
located in the 66 cities already mentioned. Six of these locals report 
the hours of plasterers as 40 per week, 191 as 44, 7 as “over 44 and 
under 48,” 47 as 48, and 3 report “over 48 and under 54.” 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has available 136 agreemen' 
individual local unions in localities other than the 66 cities « 
by the union wage inquiry, and of the 33 bakers’ agreements examined 
30 provide for a 48-hour week. Eleven agreements for brick! 
show 7 at 44 hours per week and 4 at 48. Electrical wo 
were divided between a 44 and a 48 hour week, 12 of the 25 : 
ments in hand showing 44 hours, 12 showing 48 hours, and 1 repor'- 
ng a week of 54 hours. Of the 8 agreements of hod carriers and 
‘building laborers, 7 fix the hours at 44 and 1 at 48. Two o' 
agreements for painters and paper hangers provide for 5 days «i * 
hours or 40 hours per week, 36 for a 44-hour week, and 1 for 48 hours 
Plumbers, gas, steam, and sprinkler fitters and helpers show 44 !ours 
per week in the 8 agreements examined, and of the 12 agreements ! 
ceived for molders and core makers 8 show 48 hours, one “over 45 un 
under 54,” two 54, and one alternated from 44 hours one week to 
48 the next. 
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rhe following are extracts from the report of the executive council 
‘the American Federation of Labor to the forty-third annual 
nyention : 






1ave not only maintained the 44-hour week but in some locali- 
* * 


7 
' 
s 





he ¢ ywnite cutters 
- have secured the five-day work week * 
+ * * the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union reduced the working 
k in the dress and waist industry from 44 to 40 hours. 

The 48-hour week was also maintained for most of the [textile] industry 






A statement issued by the international president of the Granite 
utters’ Union for October, 1921, shows that the 44-hour week has 
been universally accepted for that trade. This report includes the 
wanite cutters at the quarries as well as in cities, and includes those 
mploved in the cities covered by the union-wage investigation of 
e United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. . 

The 8-hour day and 44-hour week for photo-engravers have been 
dmost universally established. The report of the twenty-first 
mnual meeting of International Photo-Engravers Union of North 
\merica In August, 1920, shows that the standard working time 
for commercial establishments was 8 hours per day and 44 hours per 

k in 63 of the 64 cities reported. In one city engravers still 

ked a full day on Saturday or 48 hours per week. In those 
ties having night work the prevailmg hours were 7 to 8 per night 
ad 40 to 42 per week. 

The extent of the 8-hour day in 1921 in bituminous coal mining 
and the changes in the hours of labor since 1903 are set forth in the 
table following. According to the table 56.4 per cent of the mines 
dan 8-hour day in 1903, as compared with 96.6 per cent in 1921. 





























EMPLOYED IN BITUMINOUS COAL MINES HAVING WORKING- 


| s : I a WT 7 ‘ al 
DAYS OF 8, 9, AND 10 H IU RS, 
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from report oO the U.S. Geological sw 

















Oo } our 1(hour 
mines. | mines. | miles 


























entages are calculated on base of total number of men in mines definitely reported as having 8- hour, 
‘hour. or 10-hour day. A small number of mines that work more than 10 hours or less than 8 hours have 
been excluded, as have also all mines for which the r ports were defective or which changed their working 
“ay Curing the year. 


| 1903.. 56. 4 ABs te 8.7 
LO 62.1 | 13.8 | 24.1 8.6 
1905. 61.1 | 13.6 | 25.3 6 
19065 03 13.5 | 23.5 5. 6 
1907 4 11.6 24. 4 8.6 
1908 63.5 a2 | 25. 4 S. 6 
1910. 62.1 11.3 26. ¢ s. 6 
1911. fi2.9 10.9 | 26. 2 8. 6 
1912 61.6 11.5 26. 9 8.6 
1913. 61.9 15.2 22.9 S. 6 
1914. , HO. 7 15. 4 } 23.9 S 6 
1915 59. 6 7 23.4 8.6 
1916 58. 6 17.4 | 24 8. 6 
1917. 79 12.6 | a. 4 8.3 
1918 90. 6 6.7 + 8. 12 
1919. 95.5 3.5 = ae 
1920 97.1 2 9 | 5.04 | 
1921. 96. 6 2.9 5 | 8.04 | 

} 
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The October, 1923, Montuity Lasor Review, page 19, co 
digest of the report of the committee appointed by the Unit, 
Coal Commission to study labor relations in the anthracite | 
The committee consisted of H. S. Dennison, W. E. Hotch| 


J. H. Willits. 


The following quotation from the report is here reprinted: 


The 8-hour day prevails in the industry. The Coal Commission’s 
wage rates indicates that in 148 colleries about 2 per cent of the emplo 
panies occupations work in excess of 8 hours per day, and that about 70 ; 
these 2 per cent work on a 12-hour basis. The sense of unfairness among the 
few men working 10 to 12 hours keeps up irritations which cost more than 1 
if any, from the longer hours. The committee therefore recommends thi . 


oi the long day. 


The anthracite wage agreement ' which was concluded bet 


representatives of the operators and of the miners on Sep 


1923, has three clauses relating to the 8-hour day. By t! 
ment outside and inside company men working on the basi 


in excess of 10 hours are placed on the basis of an 8-hour d: 
working on the basis of a 9 or 10 hour day were also place 


basic 8-hour day as well as monthly men coming under the 
of September 2, 1920, who were working on a basis in ex 
hours. 

The following extracts are drawn from the Fourteent! 


volume 9, Mines and Quarries. The statements relate 


year 1919. 
(Page 279.) 

Coal.—The normal hours of labor in thie coal mining industry generally w. 
per week, and in fact were* 48—the 8-hour day and the 6-day wee! 
Among the anthracite enterprises the exceptions to these prevailing 
almost entirely reported by those who operated only culm washeries ; 
In bituminous-coal mining other hours than those generally prevailing \ 
by a considerable number of enterprisesin fully half of the States, but the 
employed in such enterprises were relatively quite few in number e: 
Virginia, eastern Kentucky, northeastern Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas 
and South Dakota. 

(Page 320. 

Petroleum and natural gas.—The table shows that the prevailing hours oi 
quite generally more than 54 per week, about 60 per cent of the enterpri 
wage earners reporting 54 or more hours per week. The hours per day in th 
and natural-gas industry were commonly 9 or 10, and very frequently longer 
more, the 7-day week was the rule in many enterprises. The reason for 1 


long hours in this industry is that drilling operations are usually conduc! 
uously, 24 hours per day and 7 days per week, and also because where thi 


volume of production uninterrupted attendance is required. 


(Page 346.) 


Iron ore.—In the industry as a whole 44 to 53 hours per week; that is, the ‘ 
and 6-day week prevailed for a majority of the enterprises employing wag: 
but only for 44.4 per cent of the total average number of wage earners. |! 
cent of the enterprises employing wage earners and for 53.9 per cent of the \ 
ers, the prevailing hours of labor were 54 to 62 per week with the 10-hou 


6-day week ruling. 


In Michigan and Wisconsin the 48-hour week prevailed, but in Minnesot 
majority of the wage earners worked 60 hours per week, and as a consequence 
was the prevailing time in the Lake Superior Region. In the Northeaster! 
the prevailing hours were 44 to 53 per week and the 8-hour day and 6-day \ 
most common. In the Southeastern Region longer hours prevailed, chiefiy 


and 60 a week. 





1 See MONTHLY Labor REVIEW, October, 1923, p. 83. . 
2 Evidently should read ‘‘in fact were mainly.”’ ‘ 
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Cold. silver. copper, lead, and zinc.—For the combined pri ducing and nonpro lucing 
tries in the United States, for nearly three-fifths of the enterprises employ ing 

ao arners and for one half of the t ta! average number of ware earners the nr vail- 
ne hours of labor were 54 to 6? per week: and for approximately two-fifths of the 
enterprises and nearly one-half of the wage earners the prevailing hours were 44 to 53 
eek. Enterprises and wage earners for which less than 44 and more than 63 

) pe 4 week prevailed were very few. In the Western Region hou }ranzine from 
4 to 62 per week, resulting principally from the 9 or 10 hour day and 6-day we 
iso from the S-hour day and 7-day week in man\ enterprises, were most fre 
reported, while hours rangine from 144 to 53 per wee k in icatin the & "end 














a id 6-day week, were report d by about a third of the « nterprises. In the Lake 
R the hours 44 to 53 per wer k and the 8-hour day and 6-dav week was the rule 
These hours prevailed in the Central Region for more than four-fifths of the enterpri 






} ] 


onsiderable number of the wage earners emploved in mills in these enterprises 
| longer hours. 











Daa 4 
(rage 404.) 








\ é. For the combined quarrying industries nad for li nestone. sandst me sla 













and marble the hours prey uiling for a majority of the enterpr 3 were 54 9 
eek. These hours were those for 69.8 per cent of all the wage earners in the 
ing industries. For the five industries separately considered the proportion 
ve earners working 54 to 62 hours was as follows: Limestone, 81.3 p 
tone, 86 per cent; slate, 61.8; basalt, 77.5: marble, 86.2. The hours per day in 
industries were most ¢ mmonly 10,and the 6-day week was the rule I 
0 te industry a majority oi the enterpris s and 60 per cent of the wave earners 1 = 
. class reporting working hours as 44 to 53 per week. The S8-hour dav and 6-day 







prevailed in the granite 1 istry 















l : , . 3 , : 
phate rock. In the Unit States 28 &2 whole, tor a maporit OI ti enterprises 
wr 84.2 per cent of the wage earners employed, the hours of labor were 54 1 
al d the 10 nou! iaVY and O-dav week prevalied ine same h 1? u l tn 
xcept Idaho and Utah, where the hours of labor were 8 per day and 
except aanho and Utan, where the hours of tabor were > per day ar +S per 








for : 


sum.—Iin the industrv as a whole, 






ent of the wage earners employed, the hours of labor were 34 to 62 per k; that 
10-hour day and 6-day week pre arled In iowa. | ever. the p vailin 
of labor were 44 to 53 per week, and the 8-hour day and 6-day week was ti le. 






The basic 8-hour day for railroad train-service employees was fixed 
} rr} . ¢ + . ‘ ‘ © 
the Adamson Act. The basic 8-hour day in railroad service is, 

wever, more a method of wage payment than an actual 8-hour day. 

ure 





General rules governing hours in train service are determin 
reement. The day’s work is based on mileage made as well as 






hours on duty. The following table, drawn from a report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, shows the ave rage hours per day 
worked by train-service employees during June, 1923. No data were 
available from which to classify the hours per day of each employ 
0 averages only are shown. 







RAGE HOURS WORKED BY TRAIN-S 


: 


RVICE EMPLOYEES IN JUNE, 1923, BY 
I 














I ok i ol a ta { 
Engineers and motormen........ 7.1 SS 5 
| Firemen and helpers........... 6.9 . 2 
| Brakemen and flagmen : 7.5 8.9 
saggagemen.... 8.1 
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The principle of the basic 8-hour day for other classes of 1 
employees was recognized by the Railroad Administration 
Government operation of the roads and later by the Railroad | 
Board in various decisions. Maintenance of way employees avers: 
8.7 hours per day during June, 1923, and the shop crafts ranged {;,), 
an average of 8.28 hours per day for blacksmiths to 9.3 hou 
firemen and oilers during the same period. Clerks, freight han. 
station employees, etc., were usually on duty between St and 9 
per day. 

A number of States, through their labor departments, ha: 
mulated and published data covering the hours of labor 
employees in manufacturing, construction, and other industii 

These data have been presented in various ways, but all 
fairly good idea of the hours worked by employees in their res 
States. A summarization of these reports as been made 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and is herewith presented. 

According to the Eighteenth Biennial Report of the Colorado PB 
of Labor Statistics, 94 labor unions in that State, having a me) 
ship of 13,194, had an 8-hour day in 1921-22. Two unions wii 
members had a 9-hour day, while 10 unions with 652 member 
on a 10-hour basis. One union comprisiny; 36 members wor! 
hours. 

Accor ding to a g eneral summary of the union scale of bh 
employment of various classes of labor in Louisiana as of De: 

31, 1921, practically all of the building trades worked 8 hou 
day and 44 hours per week. Building laborers and hod carrie 
on a 9-hour day and a 50-hour wee k basis and plastere rs Wi 
hours per day and 45 hours per week. The metal trades, 
molders and helpers, also worked an '8-ho uv day and 44-hour 
Molders and helpers worked a full day on Saturday or 48 how 
week. The printing trades all varied between 8 and 9 hours p 
and 48 and 52 hours per week. 

Data as of December, 1921, collected by the Industrial Comm: 
of New York and published in the Industrial Bulletin of that State 
cover 1,648 representative firms with over 460,000 employee: 
more than one-third of the factory workers in the State. Hour 
reported for shop employees only, since office employees wer 
included in the inquiry. While only one-third of the factory wor 
in the State were included in the investigation, information 
received from a sufficient number of representative plants in eac 
industry to be thoroughly representative of conditions in that in 
try. The total at the end of the table following shows that 60.2 
cent of the men in New York factories had a week of 48 hours or 
and that 61.9 per cent of the women had a week of 48 hours or |e: 


{ 
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rupER OF HOURS CONSTITUTING A STANDARD WEEK FOR SHOP EMPLOYEES 
J MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF NEW YORK STATE, DECEMBER, 1921 




























































ai » 
. ‘Source: Industria! Bulletin of New York State, January and Februai » 22°22 
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| Num- 
} ber | i 
Gate Ofre-} é 
ports. neers ‘ Nu 
he j 
iv. and glass products 97, 8,263) 10.7; 12.8 24.6) 32.0) 19.9 67; 0.2 2.2) 64.4) 33.2 
ellaneous stoneand min- | 
product sai 14 1.658) 34.3)..... 60. 6 4.9) 777i 2.6 .| 97.4 
cement,and plaster. a ee eee 24.2! 75.8) eae ec ie 100.0 
, and pottery... , 24; 2,25 6.6) 3.6 40.9) 43.5) 5.4 4 00.0 
Tn 
irms, tools, and cutlery... i— = ae 
ng, heating, and venti 
g apparatus 12; 6,460) 6.6 55.0 3.0) 35.4'..... 46, 28.3) 13.0 .| 58.7 
chinery (i luding electri- 
al apparatus 7 SO 24, 568 -2 69 lt 8.8 De | ee 2; 83.1) 10.2 1.5 
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NUMBER OF HOURS CONSTITUTING A STANDARD WEEK FOR SHOP Ewp 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF NEW YORK STATE, DECEMBER, 192! 





Men. 


Per cent. 
Industry. ! a —— 
>; | Num- 
ber. Foe 45 to 149 to 52 
rs. 4 
oe | 48 | 5! 
less. hrs. | hrs. 











Clothing, oases meth laundering, 
etc. 285) 12,700) 56.1) 18.5 
j 6, 498) 90.8) 6.3 
Men’ ssh irts s and furnishings.. 7 3,294| 7.9) 25.§ 
Women’ selothing. ; 86 a 75. 1| 9. 7) 
Women 's underwe ar : and fur- 
er eee bee £ 631| 3.3} 80.5 
Women ’s headwear . 6) 15.6 
Miscellaneous sewing 355 81. 
Laundering, cleaning, dyeing, | 
ete 5 974' 15.8 16. 
Food, beverages, ind tobac co 3.5 
Fiour,feed, and other cereal 
products. 4 
Fruit and vegetable. ca ning 
and preserving 
Groceries not elsewhere classi- 
EOS? ee Le 
Meat and dairy products 
Bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts... 
Confectior ery andicecream. 
Beverages 
Cigarsand other tobac« 0 pre xd 
ucts. ... 
Water, light, and power 














| 10.0) 50.2 17.1' 11.9 10.8 84: 








The department of industrial relations of the State of Ohio 
a canvass of the union scale of wages and hours of labor in fi 
the organized trades in 16 of the principal cities in the State, 
May 15, 1921. The total of the membership of all local unio: 
ered in the investigation was approximately 90,000, althou; 
exact number has not been reported. 

As the union membership fe gery organized trade was not rep 
the number of reports sent to the department of industrial re! 
have been classified. Of the 939 reports received, 721, or 76.8 per: 
show an 8-hour day or 48 hours or fakin perweek. The largest nu 
of reports in any group, or 35.6 per cent, appears under ‘the hi 
44 hours per week. The next largest number, or 34 per cen 
ports a 48-hour week. The summary of the weekly hours of 
reported follows 
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UNION SCALE OF HOURS OF LABOR 











Ly 


| | 
Numl 


rece: Ohio. Department of industrial relations. 
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IN OHIO ON MAY 15, 1921, BY TRADES. 








Division of Labor Statistics Report No. 1, Aug. 24, 
j21.] 







r of reports showing hours of labor 








Num-| 
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Over 
. er i 
Trade. | BD pnK 40 | 40 | 
| norts and | and | 


|} un- } un- | 
| der. | der | 
| 44, 
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ting (book and job)........ 5 ae t 
ting (mewspapers).......... : 2 
t caremployees (conduct Ors | 

PRIN Dos 5.6 50 ccuce ces 12 








ee eeeloweee 












‘he prevailing hours of labor in 

e union scale of wages and hou 

als have been classified in the 
. & “ j 4 7 

}S Hours or tess. Approxima 


urs per week, and 708, or 35 p: 
table follows: 
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: Massachusetts. Bureau of labor statistic 
pioyees not availabie so the num 
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az 
Over; 


0 | 40 
}andj ard 
; un- | un- 
| der.| der 


| Num- 


ber 


Trade. 


| of re- 


ports. 
| 
' 
! 








TG Sa Oe > ae Ss 
a ae | 3872) BO }..... 
thing and garment trades. ... é — 
i and beverages............ | 180 on 
ietaland machinery........... | 140 )..... ee 
Paper ONE PulP....ccccccccccees BD lonsesksobes 
Printing and allied trades....... | BT J. .cce 2 
neworking and quarrying. . .| 58 B hswedd 
ming and trucking..........| = Se 


phone and telegraph service. SO leccce 


See eee eee eee eee 





Massachusetts in 1921 are shown in the twelfth annual report on 


Reports were obtained from practically all local labo 
ns in the State as of July 1, 1921. The membership of 
als was not reported so the number of reports from the different 


ports received, 1,734, or 85.7 per cent, show an 8-hour day or a week 


Number of agreements specifying hours oi labor per week of— 






i | | } | 
jOver Over} vel Over| 
1 4 4 A ! 
| 2nd and] -, ind . Ant ~ ver 
44 uD | * | un- | 1- 60 ! ~ 1 
der der | ler | der 
4s, 7 » | - 
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the organized inaustries and trades 





‘'S of labor in Massachusetts. 







following summary. Of the 2,024 
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. Labor Bul. No. 137, June, 1922. Number of em- 
ber of rep 
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Over iOve! \Ovel Over! | 

44 | 48 | 54 i 6O i 

‘ | ana loan ] | or d| lOver 

4 | and} go | aNd; -, | and » | ANd) an er 

44 | un- | 7 hs wv | un-} ve 72. 
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| 48, | | 54. | | 60. | 72. | 
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The sixth biennial report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of T 
State of Texas, 1919-1920, contains a very comprehensive study of 
prevailing hours of labor of employees in that State. The data y 
compiled from 1,873 representative establishments. While the | 
vey includes only a limited part of the industries in any parti ( 
city or locality, the inquiry was always so distributed as to get nit 
tistics from all classes of establishments from the largest to the sn rep 
est, and practically every section of the State is represented. In | MN 
following summary table made by the United States Bureau of La ! 
Statistics the males and females have not been presented separ: ee] 
No females, however, were found who worked more than 9 | Vd 
per day or 54 hours per week. Approximately 42 per cent of ep 
employees emg worked an 8-hour day and a small percent | 
worked less than 48 hours per week. Of the remaining 58 per « é 
41.2 worked 54 hours per week and 6.9 worked 60 hours per w: 

Only 1 per cent of the employees worked more than 60 hou 
week. 
CLASSIFIED HOURS OF LABOR OF EMPLOYEES IN TEXAS MANUFACTURING 
TRIES, 1919-20. 
[Source: Texas. Bureau of labor statistics. Sixth biennial report, 1919-1920.] 
| Per cent of emplovees whose full time hours | 
ad ¥ 
| Num- 
| ber of Over Over Over} Over Ov 
Industry. em- 40 40 | 44 $8 | 34 G0 
ploy-jand and) ,, jand’ ,. | and , jand! g, | and 
| ees. | un-|; un-} ~~ | un-|) ~ | un wee eke. 
der.| de | der | der | der det 
| 44, | 48. 54. | 60. | 7 
NN Seis iiss bedivace oe ocsac)-cdec|-o0n-f-.0..) BG 220 ae . } 
i a nn > se mes ima ee 1.3} 3.5 7.1) 21.0) 67.2)...../... 
Candy and confectionery....... as” pee ee ..| 0.9) 0.5 5.6) 5.9) 62.1) 3.4) 20.0) 1.4 
Cigars and tobacco.............. eK Poa haar Gees Seay Sey pete OE ee eR ee 
Clothing, duck, bag, and mat- | | | 
at aR 2 eee ee yee iy 2| = ee 49. 3) 4 6.7) 28.9) 8. 9}..... eS 
Compress and cotton ginning. .. + Sa A ee RE EE ee eer. 5 ee 
Department stores and mercan- ! } | 
tile establishments..........-- | 32.3001 =.... ee ee beoens 21.0) 10.9) 64.3 3. 6. . 
Foundries and machine shops. .| iwaa”6 66 OH 2S CRT 1 46.5 .1) 19.6..... 
Furniture and cabinetmakers. . .| (a Pe en ey as See 1 a ae Sere 
Hotels and restaurants.......... +, ee Bow J..e--) 55) 1.8 4.1) 48.8) 1.1) 7.8) 22.3 
7 SS RE re ae ee Ge 33 s38)20..; BE yy Se oe. 8 760.....5 BO.... 
Mill and elevator............... ee Eee ee Se > Oh...) 4.7\..:..) @6@.... 
Dies bdbe-dn ann 6 dddbielncge «4 ee Sa ae ee nel Re A ) 
Miscellaneous manufactures. .... 2, 105).....}..... L @ hug | 5.9 20.4, 49.4, 4.9) 16.8) .3) 2 Py 
Newspaper and printing offices.. 1,306, .8-..... | 6@ > .72.1 11.98) 5.4)..... a: 
Oil and refining ............-... 6, 590)..... 5 ate ee epee 3S A aye eS mn 
Packing plants. ................ eT ee eee | 28.6)..... ee ee ee ee T 
Railroad companies............. i. eae pet ews i} leew Sos <éktaxss- H pee i 
Telephone and telegraph.....-... eS RE Ee eee ee 48.6)..... C2 = Rares Bit tha le 
ohnind bib scthancautas ee se 937|..... | BRO Mecsdl See Tt ae | 3.9... 
ee hadedtéeearecdceseces!|. Gan WH Gee snrl-cons d.. ] 
rt 


1 Reported as “‘ Bakery and confectionery” in one city. 
277 hours per week. 

3 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

445 working 73 hours and 50 working 84 hours. 

® 84 hours per week. 

© Part at 77 and part at 84 hours per week. 
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‘twentieth biennial report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
state of California, 1921-1922, contains a study of the prevailing 
urs of labor of organized workers in that State in 1922. Question- 
aires were sent out to all labor unions, but on account of strikes and 
her rn | disturbances not all reported. Altogether only 279 
| , having amembership of 59,770, furnished information. In 
‘ eporting the hours of labor for each organized trade or oce upation, 
however, the number of members affected was not show n, and in 
the summary présented below the number of reports received have 
een classified rather than individuals. Of the 829 reports received, 
377, or 45.5 per cent, show a 48-hour week and 337, or 40.7 per cent, 


vibe 

report a week of 44 hours. Ninety-one per cent show a week of 48 
hours or under. Separate information for males and females has not 
heen summarized, but a statute provides that females shall not be 


mitted to work more than eight hours per day. 





























NION SCALE OF HOURS OF LABOR IN CALIFORNIA JA 











California. Bureau of labor statistics, Twentiet! iennial repo 1921-192 pp. 102 to l 
' N ulrmber ¢ mpl ees not available. so the number « reports have beer lassified.} 








tone-working, etc.... 7s } 14; é 2 
portation. . . i : l 
g and textiles. , 104 ' 44 : 60 








machinery, and shipbuilding 68 } : ‘4 20 l 

g, binding. et: : 158 : 89 14 D5 

orking and furniture....... . 3 eee ; > : a 

nd liquors... . 5] _— : l 35 : 15 
5 


rs and music.. 











anis and trades..... 58 : ’ ee a 30 7 12 —_ 7 1 
iblic employment iow 1 21 , Aa 1} 
Vv enginemen. 









The Missouri Bureau of Labor Statistics has published, in the Mis- 
sourl Red Book for 1922, detailed copies of actual returns as of 1921 
made by 38 of the largest employers and manufacturers of the State. 
These reports contain in part the actual daily and weekly hours of 
labor prevailing for all wage earners, by occupations. The weekly 
hours of these wage earners have been classified for each industry 
represented. Approximately 55 percent of the male employees and 
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85 per cent of the female employees reported worked 48 hou: 
per week. The summarization follows: 


PREVAILING HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK OF EMPLOYEES IN MISSOU! 
FACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, BY INDUSTRY AND SEX, 1921 


{Souree: Missouri. Bureau of labor statistics. Red Book, 1922.) 


Nuim-| 
ber of | 
Industry. em- | yp_! and | 
ploy- | der | un-| 44 | ur : un 
mae 40. | der i | cd oe a 
| “4. | [tips ~~ 





Per cent of employees whose hours of labor per w: 





l 
lO ver| \Over Over 
44 | | 48 | 54 | 


jand; 54 and | 60 





Males. 


NS ee ee 1,597 
Car shops......... ae Peh hedge pel 4, 164 
Clothing. - 335 
Flour milling. . 336 
Foundry shops.................] 1,546 
NS ” SP ae ee eee 47 | 
Meat packing and slaughtering..| 2, 141 
Printing. . | 475 








| REPOS SY VOR ERRS? pr | 1,133 |10.6 | 1.6 |... 137 


11,800 | 1.0} 1.0} 6.2) 3.7 }46.5 [18. 


Females. 


| 
Boots and shoes. ...........ces- 946 |.....] 
Clothing. . » haak Map ia ke 07 
ee 
Meat packing and slaughtering..| 
Millinery ........ 
Printing... 





Total*..... 


i Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
2 including 27 males not shown separately, as they were found in an industry wl 
females almost entirely. ; 
including a few females not shown separately, as they were found in industries emy 
almost entirely. 


The fourth biennial report of the Department of Labor and 
try of Montana, 1919-1920, contains a very comprehensive re 
the manufacturing industries in the State. All manufacti 
the State has been included and daily hours of labor were 
separately for male and female employees. The weekly hou 
not shown and employees have been classified according to tl 
per day in the following summarization. Approximately 
cent of the 12,346 employees reported had an 8-hour day. 
two industries, lumber and slaughtering and meat packing, re 
less than 50 per cent of the employees working on that dasi 
formation for males and females has not been separated 1 
summary, although no females were found working more than § 
per day. 
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\SSIFIED FULL-TIME HOURS PER DAY OF ACTUAL EMPLOYEES IN THE MANU: 
; FACTURING INDUSTRIES OF MONTANA, 1919-20. 





[Source: Montana. Department of labor and indusiry. Biennial report, 1919-1920.] 












Per cent ofempl yees ¥ hose hours of labor 
Number | per day wer¢ 


a RI. seseeen semeceooesce re 









in 6 wipdmie anekeete neo cade ‘ dees sates 1, U5 6.3 92 I 
nufacturing.......... ee ene ae Pe 102 21.6 78. 4 
9 ee | et ae ee sas LZ 5 








, and ¢ 
i mach 


















twenty-fourth annuai report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
State of Virginia contain 
State ior the year 1¥Y¥2U. ‘| he average daily Hours ot labor i 


earners are Cidss 


separately. Only 45 ] 
iW. pe r cent ol the 1 IOV LerMaie employees worked 5S ho Its QO] iC>s 
"7 ° 


iay. The industries of shipbuil 
€ 


S a summary covering al! industries 





j f r oases ) Welt | ty f r al, pncl TaTry) 
Ll 10T Ca L INGUSLIrY ior Maies ali iCiUAnieD 





Cent of t| e 99,728 male employee and 





' 






; r 
ones reported Whoich Wwe 


fication follows: 


ding and coal mining were the 
| , . 
| 












OF LABOI 


HOURS 





Male 


















SPEEDS Snicin cd odds cdbesosecoces 
PR siick. shade on wend wte ees i, 348 416.7 11.6 41.7 
mill products...... Peers OF wee £, SUS 2.0 2 97.9 
er and guano.... ee . » 194 | 2.1 fal 96. 0 
i machinery. . jocgs Vout 11,383 54.5 30. 3 13.0 2 
ement, and limestons =—_ 2, 359 3.5 3 93.1 
clothing, shirts, et Fi 291 87.6 190.3 | 2.1 
MOONE, GONE DENG 6.5. icc ccc cus. 1, S85 9.4 35. 1 55. 4 
> L preects.. .... iets ae ai os 1, 633 3.0 7.3 87.0 2 
Shiy ME re ES : LZ, Ga. SB an ois lasek lee 
SS SE Sere 5, O41 1.7 7.7| 50.5 
| iia co oe 3, 700 6.8 4.5 8x. i 
\ ining. chads 2s ttoscetss 100. 0 A PETTY 
{ een eeenenes, ©... on os echideks 26.3 16. 7 | 2 8 










0 6 a 
Female 









ry products Ln ee wap SO glee mS A 1, 536 53. 7 11.1 34. 8 { 

‘ ES ee ee ee 2, 580 41.0 6.1 a eee 
Garments (clothing, shirts, etc.)............ 1,873 | 76.2 21.1 2.7 

i .  . 156555 Sas Ste ears 8, 414 | 1.9 61.4 tg 

{ laneous industries. ................ 7, 5S: 6 26. 5 ) 













s than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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The statistics of manufactures of the State of lowa, 1920 an, L 
include a classification of employees in factory industries b) 
of labor per day, in 1919 and 1921. The reports for a few esta). 
lishments could not be included in this summary because of } 
plete data. 
HOURS OF LABOR IN FACTORIES IN IOWA IN 1919 AND 192! 
’ 
[Source: fowa. Bureau of labor statistics. Statistics of manufactures of Iowa, 1919 a > 
| Per cent of employees whose full-time ho 
Num- | x were— i 
| | ber of aap | ees) =| a 
| Year. | estab- | °° of - 7 24 
| lish- | a 1 10 nig 
‘geen P lees, s s! S 9 | 9 10 and 
| | Ae 
Total employees...... 1919 | 2,747 | 91,454 | 37.4 14); 0.8 1.9 1.8 | 27.4 | Ml 
1921 | 2,877 | 76,203 | 45.1 | 1.: t | 23.3 6 | 20.8 | "7 7 
er 
rE ae ee: Lee 75,023 | 39. » | 23.6] 1 27.4 
= Seater 3,131 | 47 i ; 
Li 
ee ey ee ol, ae: ea 
n | 
The fourth biennial report of the Commissioner of Labo: and 
|. 
State of Nevada, 1921-1922, contains the average daily gi 0 HN 
of employees i in that State, classified by industries. The tot to N 
ber of firms reporting was 2,540, which employed 21,011 wage e i( 
The number of women ro wate ed was 2.214, and with but few e n! 
tions averaged 8 hours or less per day. Nurses, matrons, cooks n 
farm workers, totaling 242 > females, aver: aged slightly above the 01 
day. The averages indicate the prevalence ‘e of the 8-hour d: Lv. tne 
summary follows: in 
ner 
AVERAGE HOURS OF LABOR PER DAY OF EMPLOYEES IN NEVADA, 
[Source: Nevada. Commissioner of Labor, Fourth biennial report.] 7 
| Number Average 
Industry. of em- hours 
ployees. per day. 
Farming and stock raising........| 3,845 | 9.3 
Mines, mills, ae ae 1,658 8.0 ral 
Manufacturing industries. Y 1, 024 8.0 mi 
ES Se », 706 8.1 “ae 
| Trades and merchandise......... >, 369 8.0 as 
ey» “ SAS i, 478 7.5 
| Professional service............... 162 8.3 ra 
| Hotels, cafes, and saloons........ 970 8.3 en 
j Telegraph and telephones. ....... 227 7.9 2. 
| Transfers and garages............| 385 8.4 un 
Laundries, dyers, cleaners... .. . - 187 8.5 oF 
All industries................ 21,011 | K. 4 in 
19 
10 
tr: 
ar 
Ce 
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nion Scale of Wages and Hours of Labor as of May 15, 1923. 


tion of the union seales of wages and hours of labor of 862,621 
members of organized tr: ades: in 66 of the principal cities of 

e United States as of May 15, 1923, which will be published later 

1 by illetin form. The present arte le is asummary of this report. 

all trades taken collectively the hourly union wage rate on May 

: 923, was higher in the United States than in any preceding year, 

ing 9 per cent higher than on the same date in 1922. 84 per cent 

igher than in 1917, 111 cent higher than in 1913, 123 per cent 

higher than in 1910, and 135 per cent higher than in 1907. 

Ail hourly rates have been converted to equivalent weekly rates and 
tweekly rates have been reduced to equivalent hourly rates. Taken 
lec ctively, weekly rates in 1923 were 9 per cent higher than in 1922, 

77 per cent higher than in 1917, 99 per cent higher than in 1913, 

) per cent higher than in 1910, and 117 per cent higher than in 1907. 

Recause of reductions in hours of labor, weekly rates have not in- 

creased to the same extent as hourly rates. In 1923 the regular 

hours of labor were at the same level as in 1922, 4 per cent lower than 
n 1917, 6 per cent lower than in 1913, 7 per cent lower than in 1910, 

and 8 per cent lower than in 1907. 

In the Yara s the weekly rates changed during the year, May, 
to May, 1923, as follows: Bakers’ wages increased 3 per cent; building 
trades ie anges ranged from no change for parque try-floor layers to 

increase of 18 per cent for stonemasons; chauffe urs’ wages showed 
an Increase of 4 per cent; those of teamsters and drivers an increase 
of 5 per cent; those of freight handlers an increase of 11 per cent; 
those of granite cutters an increase of 3 per cent; those of stonecutters 

an increase of 9 per cent; those of laundry workers a decrease of 1 

per cent; and those of linemen an increase of 4 pe r cent. In the metal 

es, the changes ranged from an increase of 2 per cent for black- 

a helpers, boilermakers’ helpers, and pattern makers, to an 

ease of 14 per cent for « core doles: 

Millwork carpenters gained 8 per cent, while glaziers and painters 

rdwood finishers) in the milwork grou gained 4 per cent. In 
bok and job printing, weekly rates of slaicn pressmen remained 

changed, while in all other occupations in this group the increases 
ranged from | per cent for compositors, machine tenders (machinists), 
machinist operators, and photo- -engravers to 11 per cent for press 
assistants and feeders. In the newspaper printing trades, the weekly 
rates for machine tenders (machinists) on day and night work, photo- 
engravers on night work, and web pressmen on night work remained 
unchanged, while in all other occupations the changes ranged from 

a decrease of 5 per cent for machinist operators on night work to an 

increase of 3 per cent for stereotypers on night work. 

The average money rate of wages per hour as of May 15, 1923 and 
1922, for the country as aw hole, is given for each tr: ade i in the table 
‘ollowing. Averages are also given for trade groups and for all 
trades combined. The grand average at the end of the table shows 
an increase for all trades, collec tively , from 87.3 cents in 1922 to 95.2 
cents in 1923. 


r Bureau of Labor Statistics has just completed the compila- 


1922, 
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Metai trades—Continued. 


Boiler makers’ helpers, manu- | 
facturing and jobbing shops .| 
Coppersmiths...............-- 
SO ara 
Machinists, manufacturing and 
To do ne 
Machinists’ helpers, manufac- 
turing and jobbing shops. 
Metal polishers and buffers. . 
i Se i} 
a a eee 


Average for metal trades. 
Millwork trades. 


Average for millwork 

ae 

Printing and publishing: Book 
and job. 


| Bindery women . 


Fin on = 
Occupation. orgy 
SS OL eS +e | $0. 921 $0. 891 
Building trades. 
Asbestos workers.............. 1. 005 . 968 
SONNE. db oo als odentedincess i. 321 1. 164 
Sewer, tunnel, and caisson .| 1. 534 1. 432 
Building laborers.............. . 728 714 
GIRS, . che dina mcdhavecs o ddde 1. 084 . 973 
he es eg his 1. 164 1. 061 
Parquetry-floor layers. . -.. 1. 262 1. 254 
Wharfand bridge......... | . 994 877 
Cement finishers.............- 1.113 1.017 
Cement finishers’ helpers. - .. - -| - 805 781 
Composition roofers..........- .977 . 964 
Composition roofers’ helpers. . .| - 695 . 678 
Elevator constructors. ......-.- 1.115 1. 050 
Elevator constructors’ hetpers.| . 806 . 769 
Engineers, portable and hoist- | 
| REEL RS IIS LIE RE EE 1. 141 1. 033 
CL ba aibedeckocdenseded 1. 041 983 
a pe ee ae - 738 - 721 
Inside wiremen................ 1. 079 1, 042 
Fixture hangers........... 1. 065 . 996 
Lathers: 
eeeren. 2’... du i< holies 1 7.720 16. 920 
MO PORK... ok.s - sanspeweie 3 1.188 1.076 
Gueruee geceers..............-.- 1.188 1. 050 
Marble setters’ helpers. ........ . 873 - 508 
Mosaic and tei razzo workers... .978 . 955 
DG 2 va 5. Uiidcl.s oe bet. 1. 108 1. 009 
ar ar a 1. 125 1. 074 
ree. es Seee tts ances 1. 330 1.23 
Ty res eyes Peay Oe 1. 306 1. 173 
Plasterers’ laborers. ...... i 872 . 792 
Plumbers and gas fitters. ...... | 4151] 1.043 
Plumbers’ laborers............ . 879 | . 841 
Sheet-metal workers. ..... ne 1. 065 . 989 
Ship carpenters...............| . 935 | . 833 | 
Slate and tile roofers.......... 1. 224 | 1. 098 
ose ee 1. 052 1. 004 
Steam fitters’ helpers.......-... di . 707 
tone Masons. .............-. : 1. 297 | 1. 097 
Structural-iron workers........ 1. 109 | 1. 036 
a 1. 086 | i. 046 
Finishers’ helpers... ..-... . 838 . 831 
oe ary ee Sr 1. 140 1.043 
Tile layers’ helpers........... r . 798 | . 730 | 
Average for building 
COR al. cdc iviies 1. 068 | 966 
Chauffeurs avd teamsters and | LP ee 
d7 wTs. | 
RS eas ae 574 | 555 
Teamsters and drivers........- 590 8 
Average for chauffeurs | 
and teamsters and 
eee Be. 3 | 557 
Freight handlers.............. 722 | 651 
Granite and stone trades. ‘OAR @36r) Hen e 
Granite entters............... 1. 089 1. 068 
Stonecutters..... bo caspadesees 1.151 1. 055 
Average for granite and 
stone trades........... | 1.119 | 1. 062 
Laundry workers.............. 414 6417 
RS this ce hs cee teane+odns . 898 . 868 
Metal trades. 
Blacksmiths, manufacturing 
and jobbing shops......... bo . 997 - 971 
Blacksmiths’ helpers, manu- 
facturing and jobbing shops. . . 853 . 838 
Boiler makers, manufacturing 
and jobbing shops........... 812 775 


OS SES ee Pe 
Electrotypers: 
Battery men and builders. 
Finishers and molders..... 
Machine operators: 


Piece work 


4. }  Sh hn 


Machine tenders 


Machinist operators........... 


Photo-engravers - . 


Press assistants and feeders. ... 


Pressmen: 
Cylinder... 
Piaten.... 


Average for printing and 


publish 


Prin‘ing and publishing: 
New spaper. 


Com positors: 
Day work. 


ting, book and 


| 
1} 


Night work HH Coetett Oia | 


Machine operat 
Piece work 
Time work 


ors, day work: | 


Machine operators, night work: | 


Piece work 
Time work 


ee ee 


Machine tenders (machinists): 


Day work 


OE aa 
Machinist operators: 


Day work 


Night work........... 
Photo-engravers: 

sks os «is aie dp Re 3 

Svamnie WOE. So. ied... 


Pressmen, web 


presses: 


i Wi csesceseee snes 


Night work 
Stereotypers: 


hg ASA 


Night work 


Average for printing and 
publishing, newspaper 


Grand average for all | 
trades herein covered.. 





1 Per 1,000 laths. 








HOUR IN TRADES 
AND 1923. 





Si) f 





2R 


ate per 1,000 ems. 








UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 


sABOR, 


cy? 
aS/i 


which, in 119 instances, no comparable data were obtained for 1922, 


A total of 5,011 wage quotations were tabulated for 1923, 


either because there was no effective union scale in 1922 or because 
he unions were not then organized. 


Ji 


the 4,892 wage quotations for 1923 for which there are com- 
e data for 1922, 2,667 had no change during the year and 
5 had changes in rates or hours or both of these items. 
table is given summarizing the 2,225 changes as they affected 
of the three phases of the scale 

and hours per week. With 2,032 instances of increases in 
‘s per hour as against only 173 decreases out of & total of 5,011 
quotations, the increase 


. ‘ 
wages per nour, earnings per 


of wage rates 


NUMBER OFD 
ARABLE WITH 
S PER HOUR, EAI 


trades 
ng trades.... ‘ 
feurs and teamsters and dri 
ht handier: 
e and stone trades 
dry workers. . . 
nen 


ting and publishing: 
Book and job. .. 
Newspaper... 

et railways !..... 


Total. ... 


he hours per weck and earnings per week re t rer din the 93 e: 
hour were reported for street railways 


Owing to the many variations of hours of work and to the shifting 


of trips, the hours per week and rates per week of motormen and 
conductors are omitted from the report. 
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Reduced to percentages of the total changes in scales, 91 3 
cent of the changes resulted in increases and 7.8 per cent = dec 
m wages per hour; 88.4 per cent made increases and 5.9 pe 
decreases in earnings per week; and 2.5 per cent made increas: 
5.2 ? er cent decreases in hours i r week. 
. 1 ? ° 
The next table shows for each trade, and for each year for 
data are available, the per cent of increase or decrease in fu! 
rates of wages per week in 1923 as compared with each of the | 
preceding years in all cities covered, taken collectively. 
TABLE 3.—PER CENT OF INCREASE IN FT LI -TIME RATES OF WAGES PER 
1923, AS COMPARED WIT ‘i {1 EACH OF THE LAST 16 YEARS PRECED!> 
Per cent of increase in full 
——— 
1907/1908 1909 1910 19 5 1916, 1917/1918 191! 
Building trades. 
Asbestos workers...............-- A eC 2) 1 (2) | 3 | 2 
inn caxtacseenckone ee 95 | 95 | 94 | 94 | 95 | 92 | 89 | 85, 84 | 8&3 | 77 | 65 | 49 
Sewer, tunnel, and caisson ...| (?) | (7) | (*) | (2) | @) | 60 | 60 | 60 60 | 60 | 54 | 44 | 41 
Building laborers Lama uagie saa ae 15 114 |114 (112 {112 |109 [101 100 101 | 93 | 80 | 54 | 38 
Sls cesccdctbeucansey . 120 118 {116 111 |109 |105 |102 | 99 96 | 91 | 76 | 62 | 4) 
Ly ++ natbubesnacepde 2Q)/@Mi1@M1@!'A}@1@ 1). 82) 79) 73) 62 
Parquetry-fioor layers. ....... (27) | (2) 1 (2) | @) 1 (@)] @) (108 | 96 95 | 93: | 79) 68 | 47 
Wharf and bridge............ BMiMi@aie;@ Ae \¢ 7 7 | 47 
ES ee 98 101 | 95 | 93 | 86 | 86} 84) 83) SL | RL} 73! 57) 41 
Cement finishers’ helpers......... 153 |151 [142 |138 |124 [124 {122 |121 (120 119 ;110 | 81 | 59 
Composition roofers.............. (7); (1) 1} @),@) |] @) 1106 101 | 99 | 90! 68 | 5 
Composition roofers’ helpers... ... (27) | (2) -@) | ( yi¢ 2; 82] 70, 69 | 54 
Elevator constructors............ (2)/(2)7@)1@)1}@)1@)1@) | 81:1 80] 76 | 66 | 56 
Elevator constructors’ helpers.... (2) | (2) | (2) | (@) | (2) | @) | (@) 101 100 | 96 | 87 | 75 | 45 
Engineers, portable and hoisting.| (*) | (*) | (2) ( ( 79 | 76 | 741 74173 | 66 | 47 6 awe 
ee Slane ip ag (7)}(2)/@ AIA IC 2) } (2) 1 (2) | 60 | 50 ps 
TT aS: 12) {120 {120 ‘118 117 |117 {114 (112 j111 |104 | 84 | 57 | 3: - 
a 113 |102 1101 | 98 | 96 | 94) 91 | 86 | 83) SL | 71) 54 Ba 
Fixture hangers.............-. (2) | (2) | (2) | (2) (101 §102 | 97 | 88 | SS | 85 | 73 | 57 | 42 
Sa se i a (2 (27) | (2) | (2) | (2) (100 | 96 | 92 | 91 SO 80 | 67 ) 
DEINE cnc ncsccccnccccsnss 193 | 91 | 92) 89/| 88 | 88 | 76 | 75 | 73 | 73 | 73 | 64! 48 
Marble setters’ helpers. ........../ (2) | (2) | (2) | (2) | (2) (129 |116 115 '115 [115 |192 | 94 | 70 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers... ... MiMI@;O;O)|e4 hy | ¢: 78 | 69 | 62 | 51 ‘ 
Painters: Loot —d eo ted | 
ncansedeesyeséocihos 140 122 |131 |124 [121 (118 109 103 |102 | 86 | 80 | 64 . 
DGS. owed bce wed... (2) | (2) | (2) | (2) | (®) | 94 | 92 + 84 | 84 | 67 | 65 | 59 | 36 
RES EE Ge (2) | (2) 1 (2) |) | (@) | @) (168 (103 1103 | 99 | 91 | 75 | 46 : 
i” RY 97 | 99 | 98 | 96 | 95 | 92 | 90 | 89} 89 | S84] 80) 71 | 48 | It 
Plasterers’ laborers............... 128 |119 |117 (116 j116 (114 |109 105 /104 |101 | 88 | 63 | 44 
Plumbers and gas fitters......... 101 | 99 | 96 | 95 | 88 | 88182 80) 79 | 78 | 73) 57) 39) OS 
Plumbers’ laborers............... 2 AQIM:IAMIA,@/@:;@1@,@1@)4 7 | 2 oa 
Sheet-metal workers.............. 126 |121 [119 ‘113 |107 (165 | 97 | 90 | 88] 85 | 78) 53 | 39 f 
Ss (*) (2) | (2) @MIl@1@)1@)'@)1@) 67 | 54 25 | 14 ; 
Slate and tile roofers............. (27) }(@)1@)1@1@) | @) | @) 109 [101 | 96 | 88) 71 | 51 | 17 Pa 
Steam fitters... .......c0ss05-- ..| 95 | 93 | 89 | 84] 78 | 764 71 | 70 | 66 | 63 | 57} 45 | 29) 12 "D 
Steam fitters’ helpers........... . 178 1175 173 |155 1149 [141 [136 132 1125 [123 |110 | 84) 53 | \ 
i ccctontetbsccoc«shwt 122 119 118 (120 |119 |117 |110 (104 (102 |100 | 92 | 75 | 58) 1 
Structural-iron workers. ......... 96 | 94 | 92 | 87 | 83 | 81 | 76 | 74 | 73 | 71 | 62 j 41 | 25 p 
SG REE Oe” 1() |} @) 1) |} @) |] @) | 781 75 | 71: | 71 | 69 | 61 | 44 | 28 . 
Finishers’ helpers. .........-. (2) 1 (2) | (2) | (2) | (2) [106 [103 101 101 1101 | 87! 68 400) I oul 
SS ie Se ey an (2) | (2) | (2) | (2) | (@) | 78 | 72 | 70 | 69 | 68 | 61 | 56) 44) 7 4 
Tile layers’ helpers............... (#7) | @) | @) | @) | @ plan pll7 115 ill (104 101 | 95 62 ‘ 
' | i t 
Chauffeurs and teamsters and T 
drivers. | ‘ 
a a : ay} @! @| ‘ Press 
: (7) ) @) © | (2) (102 | 98 | 91 | 79 | 58 I 
| | | . 
Freight handlers. tere 
: | / j | 
eee ee (2) 1 (2) | (2)! @)} () (7)| 78 | 73173153 50128: 20/ (3 9 ; 
1 Lower. 2? No data. 3’ No change. 
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auth B—PER CENT OF INCREASE IN FULL-TIME RATES OF WAGES PER' WEEK 
4S COMPARED WITH EACH OF THE LAST 16 YEARS PRECEDING—Concluded. 














Per cent of increase in full-time rates of wage per wet k in 1923 as com- 
pared with 







19141915 1916/1917 1918 1Y 1920 192] 1999 





i 





1907|1908 1909 1910 1911/1912 1913 





| 






if trade s 











29 12S 125 193 122 1) 11] 117 110 101 G4 | f » 8 19 ) 3 





Te La | és yA 
< 103 |103 103 102 102 101 96 | 89 | 87 86! 78! 68 41 . 5 9 











| 















a ee — 1 98 97 . Oi 92 89 RS S92 RQ] 76 | 65 9 14114 } 

hs’ helpers... ..... 166 [144 |141 {130 [131 |129 124 {122 [116 109 | 89 pi23t 3) 7 2 

nen. ass a ae 97 | 95 87 76 | 75 | 73 73 73 | 68 y7 19 9 | l 5 4 

kers’ helpers. .. ... 117 |117 (117 |112 105 | 92 | 90 | 89 | 89} 81 | 71 | 27) 14] 3 71) 2 

7 a s ‘ *) 2 . ’ ‘ ‘ 59 } it 19 | 

127 |127 |129 |118 |108 |106 | 95 | 92 | 91 | 81 | 60 | 26/17 [18 | 44 

- be ; 104 1101 (101 | 93 | 91 | 91 | 89 | 86 | 86 | 68 | 54 | 19 9413 oi 6 (Cf 

helper aay 7 2 2 2)1 (2 2)| (2)!| 91 9] 91 78 | 63 78) 20 |} F116 6 

1 hers and buffers..... 2 2) | (2)| (2 2) | (2) 126 {125 |124 |114 | 941571371] 1 7 9 

ae ke 117 117 117 7108 |105 104 | 94 | 92} 92 | 81 | 61) 29/}18/17!) 1] 13 
makers ... iebicdssece eee mee as ; . 7 





Villwork. 









9 


we 


omen..... h) (2 (2) | (2) | (2)) (2) (2) 131 128 112 & 17 6/11] 
nders... 124 |122 {121 {119 {115 1114 109 1105 |105 |105 | 93 | 72 | 35 2 3) 
135 |135 (134 |125 |119 |114 109 (104 (103 | 99 | 95 | 76 | 44 | 10 l 


typers: | | | 





Ole 

















Baiterymen and builders...../155 [154 153 |142 |129 /125 119 1108 |103 | 98 | 90 | 75 | 50 }11 1119 5 
hers and molders........ 140 |140 (139 |138 |127 |124 120 [112 |107 (102 | 96 | 89/66/18/\11} 7 
hine operators. ........ LOA 1104 1104 | 99 | 97 93 RS RAH SH S5 8) | 67 37 7}14 ) 2 
ne tenders (machinists)....) (2) | (#)! @ 3) | (2)| 87 | 84 | 84 83 | 80! 78 | 62 | 32 5 I 1 
fe (2); (2 2 2)) (2 (2 60 | 59 | 59 | 56) 54} 48 | 30 5 2 1 
to-engravers........ ore 2)/ (2 2 (2) | (2) | (2 (7) | (2) | (2)| 85 70} 61 | 38 8 9 1 
ssistants and feeders....... 174 173 170 |165 |155 |152 146 |139 |138 (135 123 | 91 | 48 s 7 11 












Webedccthdecdvaeve war 100 | 96 | 96 
Platen 139 |138 134 |130 [126 [123 119 [115 [114 110 100 |] 82° 4s 9 | (3)| (3 


~ 

R 

no 

_ 

tw 
eos 
“aj 





and publishing: 
pea pe. 










2 1 
iin ee 1 
lachine operators: 
+ S05 eee 101 | 97 | 97 | 93 | 90 | &7 84 | 82; 81 | 80} 75! 68 | 38] 10 6 1 
Night work..................; 91 | 89 | 89 | 85 | 84 | 82] 79] 78 | 77 | 76 | 72 | 66 | 36/10) 5 1 
chine tenders (machinists): 
> seagate TT iQ 2) | (2)| (2)/ (2)| 82 | 82) 81 | 80| 80177!) 68 32} 6! 2° 
“<a S 7)| @)| @)| @)| @)| 75 | 74 | 73 | 73 | 73 | 71 | 63 | 29 5 2 (°) 
Machinist operators: 
Sa 2 2 2 7 











I 


Photo-engravers: ot. } | | es 
Dav i as if 2 (2) | (2)} (2)} (2) (2) (2) | (2)| 78 | 70 59 37 16 Q 1] 
. | (2) | (2) | 84] 77 | 65 | 38 | 24] 6, @&) 


_ - * “Saeeaaaaee ---| @)@ 71} @))| ®@)| @| @ 

ressmen, web presses: 
Day work 109 1106 |103 | 95 | 93 | 90 | 86 | 85 | 84 | 

95 | 94; 92 92) 90 | 8B | 84) 8 















180/68} 34/10) 11/@ 

















BR ee 94} 92/188 87 !85 74:73 72!70)| 66 60)! 42/17 3 2 
ae eo cen wae 76 | 74 7 72 : 4 18 







Night work 93 | 92/91 | 89 89 | 86 





1 Lower. 2 No data. * No change. 
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In the table of index numbers presented below are combi: 
data for all localities and for all occupations except street 

motormen and conductors. The data of preceding reports ha 
used so as to produce a series of index numbers from 1907 
In this table the year 1913 is taken as the base or 100 per 

















TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF UNION WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LAB 
UNITED STATES AS OF MAY EACH YEAR, 1907 TO !9 






[1913= 
















100 | 





Rates of 
wages per 

} } 
week. full 


Rates of Full-time 
Year. wages per | hours per 





ear Sade éaoncwwes 684 155 O95 j 145 
Sa Sees ae 199° 94 i&9 
0 OEE een ee 205 4 193 
RE 5g OD ee op Ee TEN 193 4 43 
RE ps SR CRD ee oe ‘. 2:1 “4 19 


The organized trades herein covered have nearly rea 
8-hour day; 89 per cent of all the union members reported ha 
of 48 hours or less. In the building trades, 97 per cent + the 1 
ship also have the Saturday half- holiday with a week of 4 
less; and in all trades combined 68 per cent of the or, 

a week of 44 hours or less. Similar figures are given for ea 
on pages 87 and 88 of this issue of the Montnry Lazor Re 












Wage Scales in the Building Trades, November 1, 192 

HE following table ot wage scales in the building trad 

é i November 1, 1923, compiled by the National Assoc 

Builders’ I ao wich wed s appeared in the American Contr: 
November 10, 1923. Where two figures are shown, the 

minimum and maximum rates. All the rates are hour! 

except where otherwise noted: 
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WAGE 


WAGE SCALES IN THE 


Car- 
ipenters, 


Ohio.... 


SCALES IN 





, Ohio.... 


nes, lowa.... 


Mich.. 


lowa... 


oro, N 


Ohio. 


laven, Conn 
ork City. N. Y.. 
Va.... 


na City, Okla. 


Nebr se 
lphia, Pa.... 
10enix, Ariz.’ 


burgh, Pa.... 


land, Me.. 


And up. 
2 Sliding scale. 
8 Per M. 


THE BUILDING 


BUILDING TRADES, AS OF 


Ce- | 

ment | Electri- 
finish- | cians 
ers. 


Hod 
Car- 
riers. 


Labor- 
er 


$0. 60 











". 90 
Plus bonus. 
Per yard. 
Per day. 
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SCALES IN THE BUILDING TRADES, AS OF NOVEMBER 1, 1923—Con 





| 
Ce- | 
City | Car- | ment | Electri- —. | Labor-| Lath- | Paint-| Pla 
=? penters.| finish- | cians. hare | ers. ers. | ers. | terer 
| ars 
| ers. 1% 




















eae. &. Deli. g.ce. :.. RE Nn A. a a. | $0.35 |. 
.70 | $0.80 | $1.00 | $0.60 45 | $0.75 | $0.75 $1.00 
ON a, ee ie ae ~ Soe et: See eee 25 | 
85 1. 15 75 .70 | .50 | 1.00 75 1.2 
ST af ae oe 1 ee ms x see. fb «ae ob - a Baws i —- 1. 00 
|. «8 25 | J874) .50 } .30 Jae. 2 ga 
Methoster, NW. Y..2.......... es ee OR) ee) See ile 
| 1.00 125 | 1.08 | .65 | .65 | 1.00 1. OO 1.2 


SE ee ee ee 


San Francisco, Calif.9..... 
Savannah, Ga... 


ig ee 


a ee Pe ieee en | ee ee Ry ee ea eee ee, ieee 












merevemert, La... ..6.... 5... . 2 Lie 6 oo | 
St. Joseph, Mo... 75 id SR SS ae; ee 75 
ee SS ae eee a. 28 125 | 1.25 1. 25 674 | 1.25 1. 25 ) 


St. Paul, Minn 


874 | . 874 874 71h 00 | .8i4 ~8/4 | 1.12 

St. Petersburg, Fla.......... NOR: ot eG ee See .-1 63.00 134.50 |........1 112 
| 1.00 |#9.00 | 68. 64.00 | 85.50 . 90 1. 2; 

_ a * ee ee et oe 8. 00 10 2.50 7. 00 7.00 8. OO 
| 9.00 &. 00 9, 00 eee ee 8.00 | 10.00 

Washington, D.C........... A SERS . 50 . | s0ates 5. fae OD 











Webster City, Ilowa......... 
Youngstown, Ohio....... 


























Ele- Hoist- Orna- 

City. Brick | vator Gas ing Marble Masons, | Mental 
” | layers. con- | fitters. engi- setters. | ~ ; iron 
structors. neers. worker 








Akron, Ohio 


IN EE da odo cist oe coc dhs 


Baltimore, Md...............| 25 | 1.06 | 100 | 1 12) 2 ’ 
Boston, Mass................. 25 15 1. 10 10} 1. .% | 1.10 ) 
ET MET E sna dkie bacdee es . 25 -15 | 1.00 .00 | .00 25 | 7 

| 


| es Ee ae Ts ee 









Cincinnati, Ohio.............. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Sa 


Se ee ee ee 


ae 
Dayton, Ohio 









Des Moines, Iowa............ 
a ees 


Debuacts, Jowa.............. 


SS OS Eee 





 , i 






Fitchburg, Mass.............. 
Grand Forks, N. Dak........ 





Grand Rapids, Mich......... 


re ee ee ee es 2 ee 


<peeemenmte, Nh. C........sc00e 





Hamilton, Ohio... ...-.-.-... Sets ae debe abaMl +d. dibs sadenca-.ce-locss--- 
=, as 12.00 | 8.00 | 11.00 | 8.50 9.00 | 11.00 | 8.50 
‘ * Per M. 78-hour day; rate per day. ‘© Minimum. 

¢ Per day. * American or open-shop plan. 
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ALES IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 
ILDING TRADES, AS 


Ele- | Hois 

vator | Gas j 

con- fitters. 
striuctors. 


is, Mc 


tersbureg. ri 
Ariz.’ 


} ington, D.C 
ister Citv, lowa 
gstown, Ohio. - -. 


tean Steam- tural 

©"team- ; N ura 

nets : htters 

metal fitters. cutters. iron 

workers. helpers. 
workers. 


Baltimore, Md 
Boston. Mass 
Buffalo, N. Y 


Chi ago, Lil . rethenwtan 1.10 
1.15 

Cincinnati re carenree F ~ 85 
+ 1.10 

Vieveland, Ohio... P 1.10 
1. 374 


2 Sliding scale. 7 Shour day: rate per day. 
© Per day. ® American or open-shop plan. 
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| 
City. 
| 


Dayton, Ohio 






Des Moines, Iowa..........-- 
Detroit, Mich 


>, 
























Dubuque, Iowa............. | 
ls MINS «.0.ctnisnowncccae 


Erie, Pa 


Hamilton, Ohio 
Houston, Tex.7........ 


Indianapolis, Ind........-... .| 









New Haven, Conn 









PU, BM. oa Sec cen ; 















ies See © 
Te oo lars 


Richmond, Va 


Rochester, N. Y 






Savannah, 
NE OE re 
Sioux City, Iowa 





Shreveport, La.............. 
St. Joseph, Mo...........-..- 
EES 
Oe eee ‘ 
St. Petersburg, Fla...........  - 
Tucson, Ariz.7................ 5 
Washington, D.C............ spot Ss 
1. 
Webster City, Iowa.......... | 4 
Youngstown, Ohio........... 1. 


6 Per day. 
78-hour day; rate per day. 


224 
aren vat oa 
1. OO 
Kansas City, Mo.........- 1, 25 
SS SE cos «+ os aun « — . 85 
Los Angeles, Calif.7....... 9. 00 
Louisville, Ky.......... ae 
Memphis, Tenn............. 
1. 174 
Milwaukee, Wis.............-. 
1. 124 
Minneapolis, Minn..........- . 875 
Nashville, Tenn.............- . 00 


jrotcen ee 
1.00 

Redfield, 8. Dak............. . 90 

Speman, EMG. .........-.5. 80 


ta 


CO WW tO = PO 
“J Or Or Or tO Cr 


Sh 


RN uo ibn docs orks Bde «0 $0. 80 
$1.25 1.00 
es ares praia 
1. 00 70 


Fitchburg, Mass............. 1. 00 1. 00 
Grand Forks, N. Dak....... 8 Preaneny 
Grand Rapids, Mich.........|......... - 60 

. 90 . 69 
Greensboro, N.C............ ' 1.00 90 





“I 


yk manne y= 25 1. 124 
EE WM on.kn diva ncdeenhulnens cab 50 
. 1.00 | 874 
Oklahoma City, Okla.7......- i 8.00 6. 00 
Omaha, Nebr............-..- 1.125] 1.00 
PS 5 ee Seared atone FE 
00 70 
AE 5 ee eee | 7.00 00 


eee eee eee 





Roofers. 











“I 





— 





Shee . 

Sheet | Steam- 
metal | fitters. | 
workers. | ert 


Steam- 
fitters 





| 123 - 874 
1. 00 serceseee 
See) Sadie. od 
1, 124 75 

eee eet eee - 00 
1. 00 - 55 
8, 00 3. 50 


eeeeenecel 


- 50 
ae) gibi Ge, 
. Wheeseeee j . 50 
.90 | .60 
| 100 | 10 
Sib casas | 


“seeeeere 


sete eee 


| helpers. | 






Struc 

Stone- tura 

| Cutters. iron 
work t 


100 | 25 
eee ee ee i ~™*) 
90 | 1. 00 
1,00 115 
1.25 | 1. OF 
7.00 7. 00 
sp eciattiviatindl 1.25 
1. 25 Ll. 
"1064 | i. 00 


i. 124 1.2 
en | 
100 | Sa 
“ee eee eee ‘. KJ 
1.00 1.12 
pus eae 1.10 
1,124 1.12 
10. 00 7.00 


“*s«s*e8eeee 1.00 
1.124 1. 00 
1. 25 1.12 
Sell Ebesdens « 
1.25 1.25 
1, 123 - 874 
1, 124 1, 2 
SS ere 
1, 25 1. 00 














10 Minimum. 
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REVIEW, 


Wages In Porto Rico, 1921-22. 








HE following wage statistics for 1921-22 are taken from the 
report of the commissioner of agriculture and labor of Porto 
* Rico for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922: 4 







PLANTATIONS AND IN SUGAR MILLS 


O, 192] 


LY WAGES PREVAILING ON SUGAR-CANI 
OF PORTO RIC 


») 
“as 












Northern Southern Eastern Western 


sect section ection ection 









l i 
Mini- | Maxi-| Mini- | Maxi-| Mini- | Maxi-! Mini- | Maxi- 
mum.}mum.|mum.!mum.|mum.|mum. mum.! mum 





Occupation or process 

















De seccnesceoececes 70 | 30 50 . 90 . 60 1. 00 . 5 55 
( ; plowing sbebecéoess dune ~~ wre eo . 70 | - &U . 65 -) i - 0 aa »oU - 55 
IR Gib onmdicn iis hae s ded iewed 70 | 0 70 x) () 55 
re : Die va 70 | . 80 70 00 5 
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Workers at molasses boilers...... neti eaddinink 40 1. 25 62} 1.00 | j | ) 
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The wages in sugar mills are ‘‘according to investigations Car 
2 Not stated on the pay roll. ; 
1 War Department, Bureau of Insular Affairs. Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor of Porto Rico. 
‘eport [for fiscal year ending June 30, 1922]. Washington, 1923. 66 pp. 
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Wages in the Netherlands, 1921, 1922, and 1923, as Compar: 
with 1914. 









N A recent issue of the Maandschrift (Sept. 29, 1923, pp. 1 
1040), the Central Bureau of Statistics of the Netherlands ) 
lishes a table showing the weekly wage rates in various occu), 

tions, as fixed by collective agreements, in several large cities of 

Netherlands, that were in force in 1920, 1921, and 1923 and comp. 

them with the rates of 1914. The wage rates shown include cos 

living bonuses, wherever such bonuses have been paid. The ta 
which is reproduced in part below, indicates that wages reached | 
highest level in July, 1921, when they were from two and one 
to three times as high as in January, 1914. In 1923 all trades 
to submit to wage reductions. In most occupations these reducti 
were small with the exception of seamen and firemen in the merc! 
marine whose wage rates were reduced by nearly one-third. 






WEEKLY WAGE RATES IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS, FIXED BY COLLECTIVE A‘ 
MENTS IN FOUR LARGE CITIES OF THE NETHERLANDS, 1920, 1921, AND 1923, As « 
PARED WITH 1914. 


[1 guilder at par=40.2 cents.} 










January, 1914. January, 1920. July, 1921. 

















Occupation. 


wage IA] wage [180%] wage td! Wag 
} - i - 
e. rate. | ate. rat 
ras ber. | | ber. | "8% ber. | Fate. 





(msterdam 








| Guil- | | Guil- Guil- | Guil- 

| ders. ders. ders. | ders. 
SEPT EP ETE eeeree rere | 15.39 100 | 38. 25 249 | 38.25) 249) 36.00 
Compositor, machine..................... | 17. 67 100 | 42.75 242 | 42.75 242 | 40.32 
Ai. ob hanecgunes sen waedb ine da | 13. 20 100 | 38. 25 290 | 38. 25 290 | 36.00 
ati anddwuvecsssperrceseereren MEE 100 | 17.20 230 | 17.52 240 | 17.23 
Mason. .... ee aa eee a ae | 13.14 100 | 17.20 230 | 17.52 240! 17.23 
Navvy...... eee. Coe ccesed se fic. a ad angs 11 3.00 100 | 16.80 227 | 17.12 237 | 16.80 
ES Ra ae eee |! 3.20 100 | 1! 7.20 225 | 17.52 235 | 17.23 
Baker, journeyman, 23 years of age........| 14.00 100 | 31.00 221 | 37.00 264 | 36.00 
en SE res yee 14. 00 BOO Besiweawdles<se .| 30.00 214 22. 00 











Haarlem. 


Compositor, hand......................... 114.25 100} 36.00 









253 36. 00 253 33. 60 

Compositor, machine...................... | 16.53 100 | 40.50; 245) 40.50 245 | 37.92 

hs 6 BD din 00035 = 2 ob dbp cine ntin ase 122.70; 100; 17.20) 267| 17.52] 279) 17.23 

Es Mil a deditindgh oa athe s wep dil cie duatitin 12.70; 100; 17.20; 267{| 17.52) 279) 17.23 

hile an » gaitihe «0s dilhcciatKibin.s « 12.20/ 100 | 16. 80 309 | 17.12 324 | 16.80 

Baker, journeyman, 23 years of age........ 12. 00 100 | 31.00 258 | 37.00 | 308 | 36. 00 
| | 











? Daily rate. 
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MINIMUM WAGE. 





Recent Minimum-Wage Orders, British Columbia. 


HE Minimum Wage Board of the Province of British Co! 
has for some time had under consideration a revision 
manufacturing order. As noted in its annual repo: 

Montuiy Lasor Review, November, 1923, pp. 119, 121 
subject was one of varying aspects, requiring extensive investi 
The results of this investigation are embodied in orders No. 
16A, promulgated September 20, 1923, to be effective 60 day 
that date. The order that is superseded was issued Septe 
1919; and its revision followed upon a petition presented to th: 
by employers in the manufacturing industry to review the 
subject. 

In the present form the orders cover the work of females e 
m any process of making, repairing, altering, finishing, p 
etc., and adapting for use or sale any article or commodity ex 
fish, fruit and vegetable drying, canning, preserving, or p 
The minimum rate for experienced employees is $14 per w 
48 houss, whether on time work or at piece rates. This is thi 
as under the earlier order, the changes that were made affec' 
schedules for learners in order 16A. Employment in exce 
hours per day or 48 per week is forbidden except under per: 
granted in accordance with the provisions of the facto. 
The foregoing are provisions of Order No. 16. Order N 
relates to inexperienced employees, and prescribes varying 
of learning time and grades of pay in different classes of 
facturing industries. Schedule No. 1 of the order applies t 
on or in connection with the preparation for sale of the fo! 
commodities: Tea, coffee, spices, essences, sauces, jelly po’ 
baking powders, molasses, sugar, syrups, honey, peanut 
cream and milk progacte, butter, candy, confectionery, | 
macaroni, vermicelli, meats, soft drinks, yeast, cans, buttons 
paint, varnish, drug and toilet preparations, photograp! 
seeds, brooms, whisks, pails, washboards, wooden boxes, clot! 
matches, explosives, munitions, gas mantles, and window s 
Beginners in this kind of wor'x receive not less than $8 per w: 
the first two months, not less than $10 per week for the secon 
months, and not less than $12 per week for the third two m 
after which they are rated as experienced employees. This m 
training period of six months. | 

Schedule No. 2 embraces the manufacture, etc., of the foll 
articles: Cotton bags, envelopes, overalls, shirts, ladies’ and chil: 
wear, gloves, hats, caps, men’s neckwear, waterproof clothing, 
awnings, regalia, carpets, furniture, bedding, pillow covers, 
covers, mattress covers, draperies, casket teubbinen, factory-! 
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nery, knit goods, olankets, brushes, machine-made cigars, and 
lipped chocolates. Rates of pay for this work are the same as in 
sede 1 , but the periods are doubled, making a learning period 
of one year. 

redule No. 3 embraces the more skilled trades, the list being as 
Bookbinding, embossing, engraving, printing, dressmaking, 
; and women’s tailoring, and the manufacture of rea id y-to-wear 
paper boxes, jewelry, furs, leather goods, hand-made cigars, 
shoes, and hand-made millinery. Beginners in these trades 
ve not less than $7 per week for the first six months, not less 
n $10 for the second six months, and not less than $13 per week 
ie third six months. This gives a learning period of 18 months, 
a different wage-rate distribution from that adopted for 

” les 1 and 2. 
classifications are of interest as an attempt to solve the difficult 
blem of le ArniIng pe riods adapted to a wide varie by of employ- 
ts calung for varying degrees of skill and experience. Regularly 
ntured apprentices “whose indentures have been appr. ved by 


Jinimum Wage Board are not affected by the foregoing schedules. 
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Child Labor on Maryland Truck Farms. 


Hikk United States Children’s Bureau has recently publis| 
study of the work of children on Maryland truck farms, based oy 
asurvey made in May, June, and July, 1921. ‘Two districts wor 

selected for study, Anne Arundel County near Baltimore, and \\ 

ico, Somerset, and Worcester Counties in the section known as ¢! 
Eastern Shore. In both of these districts trucking is an important 
industry. The young workers may be children of a farmer employe 
on the place, children living in the neighborhood, or. children 
families brought to the farms for the special season of truck rk. 
The study indicates that, as at present carried on, such work {0 
children is open to three objections: It is wholly unregulated, and 
children may be put at work too heavy for them and required to 

too long hours; it interferes with school attendance and lead 
retardation; and for children of migratory or seasonal work 
may involve housing conditions detrimental alike to health and 
morals. 

The study covered 808 children in Anne Arundel County and 540 
on the Eastern Shore. In both districts children were employed on 
almost every kind of work involved in truck farming and in both the) 
began work early. In Anne Arundel County 8.7 per cent 0 
white and 8.1 per cent of the colored children at work were unde 
8 years of age, while on the Kastern Shore the proportions wo 
respectively, 14.6 per cent and 17.3 per cent. Naturally the you 
children could not do the heavy work, but there were no restriction: 
upon their employment at anything which the employer consid 
within their power. 


Most children, both white and negro, under 10 years of age work a short 
simple kinds of work and for only a few days or weeks during the year, and thei) 
therefore presents no serious problem. Most white girls do little more work than t! 
young children of both races and sexes, but some of the older negro girls and a larg 
proportion of white and negro boys |2 years of age or more, especially those in farmers 
families, do a great variety of work, and many work 9 or 10 hours a day. : 
Some of the simpler kinds of work, such as picking berries or hoeing, while 1 
nous, are likely to prove physically taxing only if kept up for long hours; but plowing 
harrowing, machine cultivating, and some kinds of machine transplanting, h 
require skill and strength, are fatiguing even when done for only a few hours at 4 
time. Such work in conjunction with long hours was reported by many of the 
12 years of age and over. In order to safeguard this group of children from working 
beyond their strength at an early age and from the strain of excessive hours so.e 
legal regulation as to minimum age and maximum hours for the work of children on 
farms, at least in such occupations as these, would appear to be desirable. 


The extent of the interference with school attendance varied wit) 
the age and race of the children. In Anne Arundel County 35 per 
cent of the white and 31 per cent of the colored children reported «)- 
sence from school for farm work, the time lost varying from less t\ia 
10 to over 80 days; on the Eastern Shore the proportions were 64 ad 
53 per cent. The smaller percentage of colored children losing time 
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-explained as partly due to the shorter session of the colored schools, 
vhich closed before strawberry-picking time began, thus setting the 
-hildren free to do the work for which they were most in demand. 
in most of the negro schools the term was from 136 to 140 days, as 
compared with 175 to 181 days in the white schools. In 1922 the 
\laryland Legislature made several changes in the school law, among 
them being a provision which lengthened the term of negro schools 
19 160 days, so that at present the loss of time, as between the races, 
might be more nearly equal. The interruption to school attendance 
naturally caused retardation; in Anne Arundel County 50 per cent 
of the white and 71 per cent of the colored children were retarded, 
hing from one to three years behind the grade considered normal 


‘or their years; on the Eastern Shore 38 per cent of the white children 
and 81.7 per cent of the colored children were retarded. 

The children of damilies of seasonal workers presented a special 
aspect of the school-attendance problem. In Anne Arundel County 
a study was made of 145 white migratory families in which 262 
children under 16 worked on truck farms. These families were 
brought down from Baltimore for the season, which is usually from 
six to eight weeks. The season begins from a month to six weeks 
hefore the Baltimore schools close, so the children inevitably lose 
much time, whether or not they themselves are at work. 


Nine-tenths of the children left school at least 20 days before the end of the term 
three-fourths withdrew 20 but less than 30 days before the close of school. From 
four to six weeks, therefore, was the usual amount of time lost for withdrawals for 
field work on truck farms. * * * Of the children between 8 and 16 years included 


in the study, 69 per cent were retarded in school. This rate of retardation is much 
higher than average rates for city children of various ages. 


The migratory families were expected to bring their own bedding 
md kitchen utensils, while the farmers supplied sleeping quarters, 
usually grouping the workers together in what are locally called 
camps. Children working on farms were found living in twenty-two 
of the camps visited. Housing conditions in these camps were far 
from satisfactory. 

Most of the camps contained but one building, known as a ‘‘shanty,’’ which served 
as sleeping quarters for the workers. This building, usually two stories high, was 
erected on piles or rough stones. In most camps it was weather beaten or unpainted 
and the windows usually lacked either glass or shutters,or both. As a rule, there 
was but one room on each floor, with stairs on the outside leading to the upper room. 
In some a partition divided the lower floor, which was about 25 by 30 feet, into two 
rooms. On each side of a narrow aisle down the center of the room the floor was 
divided into sections or pens by boards 10 or 12 inches in height. Each pen was 
about 6 feet long and from 4 to 6 feet wide and covered with straw for a mattress. 
Each family was allotted one of these pens, the larger families sometimes securing 
those 6 feet in width. At night men, women, and children, partially clad, one 
family separated from the next by the plank 10 inches in hcight lay side by side. 

Arrangements for sanitation of any kind were usually lacking, and 
the water supply generally came from springs or from wells which 
the families had dug, and little attention was paid to whether or not 
the water was safe for drinking. The survey suggests that some 
measure of control over these conditions is desirable. 

The housing provided for migratory truck-farm workers in these localities is so 
unsatisfactory that it appears to call for some public supervision, such, for example, 
as that exercised for a number of years in California, in order that growing children 
may escape the physical and social effects of promiscuous and unhealthful living 
conditions, 
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Bureau of Detroit, a study has recently been made 


occupations of young workers, 
s attitude towar rd his j d 


beginner 


MONT 


ECTION 


attending the Detroit Junior 


LOUTS 


HLY LABOR REVIEW, 


with the work of the 


Occupations of Juvenile Workers in Detroit.' 


Vocational 


in order to 


get especi 


ob. The study was confined 


ontinuation School, 
as being at once the most typical and the most convenient 
the purposes of the investigation. 
girls who have taken out 
attend school for eight 


a week. 


The school is made up of 
yermits to work and who are still ob 
These 


were 


who were 


= 
hy 


out a questionnaire in which the queries were divided in 


groups: Questions of fact, which dealt with the job, its dutiec- 


and wages; questions of interpretation, which dealt with 


required to learn the job, its most and least agree: 


le features 


advice the incumbent would give a new worker — it up: 
tions relating to the future, such as the next job in line of pl 
what job the worker might like to have and the reasons fo: 


erence. 


Data are given regarding the jobs held by 585 boys an a7 
but as 277 of the latter were listed as employed in housework 


the answers covered only 476 girls who were employed in th 
The boys were engaged in a! 
The investi iva 


sense that the boys were. 


different occupations, and the girls in 54. 


made in the early part of 1922, at which time the shortage of ) 
trades workers was keenly felt, 
methods of 1 peleneree the number of those entering those tra: 


and there was much disc 


of the 585 boys stud: ied, only 18 could Ps ssibly be classed as 
ing trades, and only 3 of these were plainly apprentices. By 
contrast, the dead-end occupations seemed to be fully repr 


messengers. 


About two-fifths, 


there were 35 delivery boys, 27 errand boys, 
39.3 per cent, 


30 office hovs 
of the boy: 


commercial occupations, 20 per cent were in manufacturing j: 


per cent in trades, 28.7 


cent in agricultural jobs. | 
Of the 753 girls, 50 per cent were given as engaged in d 


occupations, and hair dressing. 
by the inclusion of 277 girls who had left schoo! on permit to di 


work at home, of whom it was found that only 36 were 
As this showed that some 240 girls 
: hool pase , the investigators call attention to the 
ow that careful investigation and follow-u 
should be made in the case of the home-permit girl.”’ 
of home work do not seem to have been specially desirable. 
The information given us by the 36 girls (who in all probability were repre= 
of the group) showed that long hours rewarded by little or no pay was the 
It was interesting to learn that only one of these 36 hom 


girls wished to remain in her present position, the majority (28) wishing 
clerks, office girls, or telephone operators. 


‘gaged in such work. 


which, they say, 


home-permit girl. 


per cent in transportation jobs, and 


service, a term which included housework. laundry Ww work. res 


This percentage was unduly » 
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Cx a only the 476 girls who were employed aw ay from home, 
-4 per cent were engaged in commercial jobs, 24 per cent in manu- 
facti iam jobs, and 22 per cent in domestic service. 

Wages began at $5 a week for the boys and $3 for the girls, and for 
both groups ran up to $20 or over. The boys averaged $10.80 a week, 
tin rirls, $10. Hours per day ranged from 6 or less up to 14, the 
average for both sexes being 9. Of the boys 6.40 per cent and of the 


1 


girls 8.33 per cent had a working-day of from 11 to 14 hours. These 
hours included the noon hour period but no inform: ation was given 
concerning its length. 
One of the questions asked was as to the time required for learning 
the job, and the answers were strongly indicative of the — of work 
the children were doing. The average time given by both boys and 
irks was three days, the majority in both groups assigning a week as 
roper period. Fifty- three of the boys and 12 of the ¢ irls thought 
iid require from 6 months to over a year, but on the other hand, 
the girls and 42 of the boys considered an hour sufficient. 

The reasons given for liking or disliking their jobs reflect the char- 



















acter of the individual as well as the nature of the jobs. The most 
acres able features, as given by boys, vary from a “ chance for advance- 
men “learning the business,” and “getting experience,”’ to “ pay 
day” and “the noon hour,” while among the girls they range from 






‘responsibility’? and “contact with people” to the ‘‘music and 
congenial fellow workers’’ enjoyed by seven ushers. Among both 
bovs and girls there are some who like everything about their work 

id some who like nothing, but in general they seem to adjudge their 

a an ‘ y T ont : a , 
jobs much as adults do. Not infrequently the feature which one 
cites as the most dis ivreeable is given by another as an advantage; 
in other words, the personal eiement counts for much. 

The investigators consider that a study of the likes and dislikes 
of the children, which are given at length, should be helpful to 
parents, vocational counselors, and employers in helping to fit the 

ing worker into his _—- place. They also consider that apart 
from the work to be done the character of the employer plays an 
mpo t and should be carefully studied bv placement agents 
important part and shouid be carefully studied Dy piacement agents. 














extent to which training may be considered good or bad depends entirely upon 
rm where the worker is employed. The number of jobs which provide good, 


cre, or bad training can not be dete ermined by this study except in a very genera 















| 

ry. See oe idy « f the firms employing workers rather than the employees 

¢ for the firms is needed to answer the que stio nas to training. We know that 

imately three fourths of the ju ors appr 2ar from their statements to be receiving 

tlined tr aining. The need for the young ne rson seeing “on value of entering a 
concern, in order that he may rece ive desirable training, is vé ry evident 











‘Entrance of Women Into Railway Clerical Work in Australia. 









CCORDING to the Railways Union Gazette (Melbourne) for 
A September 20, 1923, the increasing utilization of women in 

clerical work by the railw ays is giving some concern to the 
unions. Women have always been em sloyed by the railroads as 
carctiens: seamstresses, laundresses, pm oe he like, but of late they 
have appeared in clerical work which Fon hitherto been reserved 
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exclusively for men. Protests by the men were met with an 
ance that there was no intention of employing women extensi 
but, according to the Gazette, they are still being taken on a fey 
time. The low wages at which they can be secured seem to cons: 
the principal reason for the innovation. 

Cheap labor and efficient service are two things thai must undoubtedly s 
administration to an extension of the policy. * * * The maximum sala 
seventh-class clerk is £252 ($1,226, par], yet his sister is paid a maximum rate 
side wages board determination of only £143 [$696, par] per annum, thus the 
ment waxes fat to the extent cf £109 [$530, par], per year for each typist en 


Under the circumstances, the Gazette considers that it is hopel, 
oppose the employment of women, and it calls on the unions, « 
ingly, to organize the newcomers as rapidly as possible, «1 
adopt as a cardinal principle equality of pay for the sexes. “|: 

k is the platform on 


pay for equal work, or equal class of work 
the sexes should unite.” 








LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS. 


Decisions of the Railroad Labor Board. 





Supervisory Forces. 


a decision (No. 1979) in regard to representation of mainte- 
nance of way foremen in agreement negotiations. 

The case had been before the board before (Decision No. 1644) 
and the facts, opinion, and decision therein were printed in the 
\ontHLY LaBor REVIEW for June, 1923, pages 160-164, thus render- 
ng a detailed repetition of the case unnecessary. 

Tn that case the board decided that its settlement of a dispute 
between the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Piatti and 
Railway Shop Laborers and their employers should become effective, 
though occurring after a satisfactory agreement had been made 
between the supervisory forces of the same brotherhood and the 
same empl vers, inasmuch as the latter agreement had not been 
prope rly yrought to the attention of the bo: ard. 

Following this decision, the general manager of the railroad placed 
n effect the order of the Labor Board and notified the general chair- 
man of the brotherhood of the intention of the carrier June |, 1923, 
o cancel the agreement thus placed in force and to conclude an agree- 
ment with the supervisory forces independent of the other members 
of the brotherhood. 

June 2, the carrier caused an election to be held, a result of 
which 173 foremen indicated their desire to be seuittincaitied by the 

Supervisors’ Association of Maintenance of Way Foremen, while 20 
indicated their desire to be represented by the brotherhood. 

The representatives of the employees took the position that the 
balloting of these employees separately from the entire group was 
improper, protested against the entire procedure, requested that the 
carrier hold the election in abeyance until the Railroad Labor Board 
had passed on the propriety of taking such a ballot and refused to 
assist m the balloting. 

The carrier insisted that the election was conducted in conformity 
with the rules laid down by the board and that the results should 
determine the association with whom it should conduct negotiations 
relative to rules and working conditions for foremen and assistant 
foremen in the maintenance of way department. Because of the 
protest, however, the carrier did not enter into | such negotiations 
and awaited the s iemeten of the election by the board. 

The opinion and decision of the board were briefly expressed as 
lollows: 

Opinion,—The Railroad Labor Board feels that the carrier has complied with the 
meaning and intent of Decision No. 1644 referred to herein, and that the election 


re ferred to has been conducted in a fair and impartial manner. The majority of the 
board has clearly outlined its position relative to the right of foremen to negotiate an 


Gi decision. 28, 1923, the Railroad Labor Board handed down 
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agreement governing rules and working conditions providing the provisi 
transportation act, 1920, are complied with. This opinion will be found i; 
No. 1269, covering a dispute between the United Brotherhood of Maint 
Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers and the Delaware, Lacks 
Western Railroad Co. The board wishes to reiterate the expressions containe 

Decision.—The Railroad Labor Board decides upon the evidence submi 
the carrier has complied with the provisions of Decision No. 1644, as w 

rovisions of the transportaion act, 1920, in the conduct of the election r 
in this dispute, and the result thereof shall determine with whom the ca) 
negotiate rules and working conditions governing foremen and assistani 
employed in the maintenance of way department. 











One of the labor members of the board filed a lengthy and 
ous dissent from the above decision— 






Because it is obvious that the rights of the organization presenting th: 
have been wholly disregarded and ignored; 

That the members of the board voting for this Decision No. 1979 wii! 
premeditatedly disregarded the rights of the employees, and also ignored p 
all of its previous decjsions and rulings governing procedure; 

That this carrier and the members of the board who voted for this Decision 
have knowingly perverted the true purpose of the labor provisions of the 
tation act, 1920. 

In this case the employees declined to permit the carrier to dictate who 
should not reprer2nt certain employees. They also declined to participat 
catrier’s program of destroying their own organization, at least until after 1 
submitted the facts to the Railroad Labor Board for hearing and decision. ‘1! 
declined to join the employees in submitting the dispute to the board. On 
trary the carrier advised the representatives of the United Brotherhood of Mai 
of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers that the election would 
without their participation or action by the board. This program was carri: 





































AAC 
A supporting opinion by the majority was also filed from (0 
the following quotations are made: the e1 
1. The Railroad Labor Board long ago held that maintenance of way fore1 = 
entitled to maintain an organization separate from that of the employees th: empl 
vised, if they so desired. The board furthermore expressed the view that 
arrangement was conducive to the efficient operation of the railways and 
interest of both the employees and their foremen. It may also be added that 
classes of railway employees it is not the practice for foremen to belong to a 
zation with their subordinates and to be placed in a position where they may 
trolled or influenced by those under their supervision. The same princip|: 
nized in the railway service by not permitting unskilled labor to represent ai 
nate skilled employees. In both the shop crafts and the clerical organizati 
principle has been continually recognized by the board, including the writ: 
dissenting opinion herein. 3 
2. The board did not, however, hold that the foremen could not affiliate w 7 
unskilled employees in the maintenance of way brotherhood and select that 
zation to represent them, if they so desired. It merely held that the foreme: 
have the right to choose between said brotherhood and a separate organi 
foremen, and that the unskilled employees of the brotherhood could not ° 
decision of this question. 
This policy did not deny liberty of choice to anybody, but it preserved tha 
for the foremen. ‘le 
On the other hand, it necessarily meant that the very distiaci rights and i | 
of the unskilled should not be under the control of their foremen. . 
3. The Railroad Labor Board having established the principles above outlin: . 
foremen on this railroad had a right to negotiate an agreement with the carrier fas 
right they and the carrier attempted to exercise, but, in Decision No. 1644, th: TI 
held that inasmuch as the maintenance of way brotherhood then held an ag 
covering the foremen and containing a provision requiring notice to that orga a 
of the carrier's desire to modify or annul the agreement, which notice had no! m9 
given, the procedure of the carrier and foremen was invalid. mer ) 






Thereupon, the carrier gave the necessary notice to the brotherhood of maint: 
of way employees and, in the subsequent conference, proposed to hold a proj 
tion to permit the foremen to decide whether they would be represented by the |) 
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by an association of theirown. The brotherhood declined to partic ipate in 

‘tion, unless the unskilled group of employees belonging to the organization 

rmitted to vote. The carrier, relying upon the previous decisions of the 

yard, declined. The election was then held and the evidence shows that by a secret 

Jiot conforming to the board’s decisions a large majority of the foremen voted for a 
naraie organization. 

(he carrier has very properly awaited the action of the board on this dispute before 

ing to negotiate with the foremen’s association. 


Subordinate Officials. 


XCISION relative to “subordinate officials’? has been recently 

handed down by the Railroad Labor Board (No. 1985, October 

7, 1923), concerning the Interstate Commerce Commission definition 

of this class of employe es. 

The commission issued a regulation (Ex parte No. 72, November 
20) containing the iiilowine statement: 











[he above definitions include all of the classes of employees whose claims to recog- 
‘subordinate officials” were presented at the hearings, except supervisors 
gents. The supervisory station agents are those who have supervision of the 
other station employees. They cover the range from the station where one 
«ployee other than the agent is employed to the agents at the largest and most 
nt points. They are the official and responsible representatives of the com 
| its relationships with the public and frequently in a legal sense. Their com- 
on naturally varies with the responsibilities of their positions. It is not 
| that this class can be consistently included within the term ‘‘subordinate 
as that term is used in Title III of the transportation act, 1920 


Acting under this regulation the Philadelphia & Reading Railway 
(y.,in the agreement it was negotiating with a committee elected by 
employees in the telegraph de partme nt, sought to exclude as 
ing Supervisory agents station agents who supervised one or more 
mployees, holding that they— 


ot subject to the jurisdiction of the employees’ committee and do not come 
he provisions of the proposed agreement; furthermore, since the agents which 
ier proposes to exclude as supervisory agents do not perform any of the duties 
d in the scope ol the agreement which is being negotiated between the carrier 
committee elected to represent employees in the telegraph department, the 
holds that these positions should not be subject to the jurisdiction of this 
ttee nor to the provisions of the proposed agreement covering rules, working 
ons, and rates of pay. 
employees contend that all agents should be included in the schedule agree- 
vhich have bee® incorporated in the previous schedule agreement for the 
ne reasons: 
lany of such employees have accepted such positions believing they would be 
ied under the agreement. 
hey periorm routine office work, which we believe should be the determining 
n whether or not agencies should be imcluded. 
he majority of these employees are members of the same organization as the 
» of employees we have agreed to incorporate, and perform service whiel h is 
WMOLOUS. 
‘he balance of the employees in station, tower, and telegraph service have an 
uherent right to their inclusion, as inclusion of agents’ positions places them where the 
gular line of promotion will fill them. 


The essential parts of the opinion and decision follow: 


O»inion.—The authority under which the Interstate Commerce Commission pro- 
nulgated its decision on this question, a3 quoted in the joint submission of this dis- 
pute, is conveyed in paragraph 5, section 300, Title [LI of the transportation act, 1920, 

eading as follows: 

“The term ‘subordinate official’ includes officials of carriers of such class or rank 
commission shall designate by regulation formulated and issued aiter such 
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126 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
notice and hearing as the commission may prescribe, to the carriers, and ey 
and subordinate officials of carriers, and organizations thereof, directly to bh: 
by such regulations.”’ 

The Interstate Commerce Commission was empowered to say what m 
railway service were ‘‘subordinate officials.’’ This was not for the pur "pose 
a dividing line between ‘‘employees” and ‘‘subordinate officials.’’ T} 
matter of no concern to Congress, because both classes were placed under th: 
tion of the transportation act, 1920, and the jurisdiction of the Railroad La} 
The purpose oi Congress evidently was to have a dividing line drawn 
“officials” and ‘“‘subordinate officials,’ in order that officials might fall wi 
subordinate officials within the jurisdiction of the board. 

It was not primarily the duty or purpose of the Interstate Commerce Comn 
designate and classify officials or employees, but in its action on this matter i! 
that all agents who supervise as many as one are not subordinate officiais 
inferentially they are officials. The agent who supervises one employee was 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission with the agent who supervises 100 ¢1 
and both were declared not to be ‘‘subordinate officials’”’ because of their 
authority, and because of the further fact that ‘‘they are the official and 
representatives of the company in its relationship with the public and freq 
a legal sense.’’ 

It was the plain and intentional meaning of the language used by th 
Commerce Commission that all agents who supervised as many as one emp! 
officials, and that therefore they were not subordinate officials. In the la 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the same suvervisory authority that 
the agent with 100 subordinates from the class of ‘‘subordinate officials’’ also 
the agent with one supervised employee. In other words, the Inte rstate | ( 
Commission held that all such supervisory agents were not subordinate « 
cause they were officials. 

This action of the Interstate Commerce C ommission left another plain in 

namely, that such agents as those who supervised nobody were employees wi 
mean ing of the transportation act, 1920. It did not, however, formal]: 
them as employees, because it was not authorized by the act to declare who 
ployees any more than it was to declare who were officials. 

All that it had been asked to do and all it had the legal authority to do wa 
nate as subordinate officials such agents as it deemed proper. It did not de 
any of them were Subordinate officials. It is therefore an unescapable concliis 
inasmuch as no station agents are subordinate officials, they must all fall ei 
the head of officials or that of employees. Such of them as are officials are n 
the jurisdiction of the board; such of them as are employees are within t! 
jurisdiction. 

Under the law, the board can not declare that these supervisory agents ar 
nate officials. The Interstate Commerce Commission has settled that questi 
the other hand, the board would create a very awkward situation if it decla 
part of the supervisory agents to be e mployee Ss in the face of the Interstate C 
Commission's virtual finding that they are officials. It would place the bvard 
in conflict with that of the interstate Commerce Commission, 

The practices that may have existed prior to Federal contro# or the agreem: 
may have since been made by certain carriers can not affect the jurisdiction « 
upon the board by the transportation act, 1920. The carrier may make such « 
as it may see fit with its officials, and the board could never be concerned 
unless it should be made to appear in a case properly submitted that such ag 
with those not under the jurisdiction of the board conflicted with the right 
who are under its jurisdiction. 

The question as to whether the two factors upon which the Interstate ‘ 
Commission based its action in Ex parte No. 72—namely, the supervisory ca} 
the agents and their official relationship to the public—drew the proper divid 
between officials and subordinate officials, is not one upon which the Railro: 

soard can properly pass. It will bea question for the consideration of tli 
state Commerce Commission when the matter is reopened and reheard b 
commission as the board is informed it will be. The board is not therefore ex} 
any opinion herein as to the merits of the contentions of the employees as 
agents should rightfully be included in their agreements, but is recognizing | 
thatitis bound by Ex parte No. 72 unless and until same is revised by $he com: 

Decision.—In view of the premises, the Railroad Labor Board decides 1 
no jurisdiction over those classified as supervisory agents by the Interstate ( 
Commission. 
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Longshoremen and Lighter Captains—-Port of New York. 












A N AGREEMENT between Lighter Captains’ Union, Local 996, of 
the International Longshoremen’s Association, and the members 
f the Lighterage Association of the Port of New York became effee- 
ive October 1, 1923, for one vear. The scale affects about 2, 200 
men carrving freight between the various railroad and steamship 
piers, about one-half working for the railroad companies and one- 
f for owners of privately operated barges. By this agreement the 
men working on the priv ate ly owned barges receive 40 cents per week 
more than war-time wages and those working for the railroads $15 
per aah less than war-time wages. 
The more important sections in the agreement are shown in the 
following extracts: 




















CAPTAINS 








|. Minkmum wage on covered barges, $28 per week; minimuin wage on hand winch 
boats, $28 per week; minimum wage on steam and gasoline hoisting lighters, $29 pet 








The working hours of the day to be irom 7 a. m. to 6 p. m., or 10 hours per day. 

Six (6) days to constitute a week’s work. Regular working time of the week shall begin 
7a.n. Monday morning and end 6 p. m. Saturday. Sunday work to be time and a half. 
3. When captains of lighters are ordered to work after 6 p. m. they shall receive time 

| a half for actual time worked and an additional allowance of one dollar and 8) ity 
cents ($1.50) for watching, provided, however, that when captains receive six (6) hours 
r more overtime, no additional allowance shall be paid for watching the balance of 


he night. 






















NIGHT 


WATCHING AND Nicut Towina. 









Compensation for night watching to be one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per night. 
\dditional allowance for towing at night fifty cents (50¢ 
5. When captains are ordered to be on their boats on Sunday for the purpose of 
hing or towing, they shall receive one full day’s pay 
All car fare in ex« ‘Apr ten cents(lOc.)to be paid by the « mpl ver to men livine 
thin the Metropolitan district. All cariare to be paid by the employers when the 
} are on the company’s calls. 
8. All disputes arising under this agreement, or questions arising regarding inter- 
pretation of clauses contained therein, shall be referred to a committee of two for sett 
ment. Said committee to be composed of one representative of each party to this 
ereement. If this committee is unable to agree, they shall choose a third disinter- 
d man whose decision shall be final and binding on both parties. 
), No discrimination of any kind shall be made against union men. 

























Printing Industry (Web Pressmen)—-New York City. 





De RING the progress of negotiations looking to the making of a 
new agreement, 2,200 web pressmen, me mbers of the New York 
Web Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 25, went on strike without 
suthemeetnn. The signing of the new agreement, d: ited Se plembe r 
21, 1923, between the Publishers’ Association of Ne w York City and 
th ie International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
casa practically broke the strike, though the strikers did not all 
turn to work until October 1. Union No. 25 was dissolved and its 
ines er revoked by the international union. 
The new agreement, which was in a sense national in making though 
cal in operation, secured to the men an increase of $3 per week and 
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a reduction in hours from 48 to 41 for night work and from 4s 
for day work. Under its provisions the international union u 
takes to furnish men to operate the presses of the publishers’ 
ciation ‘‘in accordance with definite stipulations that will gua: 
full production, peace, and the highest possible efficiency in the | 
rooms.’ 

The points of settlement were as follows: 


(1) Night work shall consist of forty-one (41) hours per week, to be performs 
following manner: Two nights at eight hours each to be designated by the offic: 
changed only upon one week's notice; all! other nights during the week to be oi 
one-half hours each. It is specifically understood that on the two designated 
hour night shifts, that half of one hour for luncheon shall be allowed on offic: 
and as nearly as practicable in each office at the same time each working day or 

It is further understood and agreed that no press crew shall be sent to lunch 
the third hour aiter starting work, or be kept from lunch more than five hou 
starting work, except on the six-and-one-half hour night shift provided for in th 
paragraph. 

(2) It is agreed that on the six-and-a-half hour nights the office shall have c: 
ous operation and no lunch period is required to be given at the expense of the 
provided, however, that no press crew shall work longer than six and one-hal: 
without receiving a lunch period. 

(3) Night work shall be between 8 p. m. and 6 a. m. except Saturday night, 
the hours shall be between 5 p. m. and 5a. m. 

(4) Day work shall consist of eight consecutive hours per day, between 7 a. 
7 p. m., including half an hour fer luncheon on office time. 

(5) Color presses and rotagravure presses shall be operated, when required, i 
shifts, .a day shift of eight hours, a night shift of seven hours, and a third shift 
day and part night, of seven hours, which last named two shifts shall be paid 
night rates, provided men working on either of the two 7-hour shifts on rotag 
and color presses shall receive a wage scale in excess of that established for 
presses in an amount equal to one hour each week at time and a half. A lu 
period of one-half hour shall be allowed on office time on the 8-hour day shiit; on 
of the two 7-hour shifts men may be sent to lunch in turn without shutting do 
press or presses. 

OVERTIME. 


(6) Employees may be called in before their regular working hours wheneve 
judgment of the office it is necessary, but all such work shall be paid for at tir 
one-half. When overtime extends beyond or before the day hours or beyond or | 
the night hours, the night overtime rates shall be paid. 

(7) AU time required and actually worked before or continued after the regu 
or night work shall be counted as overtime and shall be paid for at the rate « 
and one-half for any part of the first four hours of work and double time theres 


Earty CALts AND Catt Back. 


(8) When men are called back for work, after getting ‘‘good day” or ‘‘good ni 
they shall receive two ($2) dollars for the call and double time for all time a 
worked after reporting at their positions. 

Day men called before 7 a. m. shall be paid one ($1) dollar in addition to the 1 
day wage. 

COMPENSATION. 


(9) Itis agreed that the compensation rates shall be as follows: 

For men in charge on day work, they shall receive fifty-four ($54) dollars per ' 
journeymen on day work shall receive forty-eight ($48) dollars per week; | 
shall receive thirty-two ($32) dollars per week. 

For men in charge on night work, they shall receive fifty-seven ($57) dolla 
week; journeymen on night work shail receive fifty-one ($51) dollars per 
juniors shall receive thirty-five (#35) doliars per week. 

It is provided that the foregoing scale is agreed to by the parties to this cor 
with the following reservations: 

(a) That the difference in the total compensation rates as proposed by the pa! 
the first part in their proposed contract of August 6, 1923, and the rates propose 
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he party of the second part, in its proposed contract of May 4, 1923, shall be considered 

‘» the following manner: 

That immediately the parties hereto agree to set up a conciliation board of three (3) 
ers each, who shall proceed forthwith in an endeavor to reach an agreement 
the differences as between the compensation rates referred to in order to deter- 
a permanent compensation rate. 
he event of the conciliation board failing to agree, that then and in such event 

urd thus named shall proceed .to select three (3) disinterested persons within 

n (15) days, who shall act as a board of arbitration to determine definitely such 

ences and all other differences not settled by concili iation as herein provided, 

ing understood that the voting power of such board of arbitration shall be con- 

to three (3) votes, to-wit, one vote representing the party of the first part, one 

to represent the party oi the second part, and one vote to represent the three (3) 
terested members of such board of arbitration. 

[f in ten days the conciliation board is unable to agree on the three disinterested 

persons, then the Governor of the State of New York, who was heretofore agreed on as 

\inator by all parties now or previousiy interested, shall be called on to designate 

ree disinterested men or any number of the three on whom agreement was not 

d at. 

is agreed that in the interim the compensation rates operative as of section 9 

continue in full force and operation until a permanent ,compensatic n rate has 

determined in accordance with the foregoing; provided, hewever, until such 
nent rate of compensation is so determined, the extra pay ments now madein 
1 offices shall be so readjusted that no e mployee sh: ull receive (including the three 
per week increase in ‘regular wages and the higher overtime rates herein pro- 

less compensation per week than such wa mata would have received for a 

corresponding number of hours’ work prior to September 17, 1923 
3 provided that such permanent compensation rates agreed to in accordance with 
regoing shall be made retroactive to the date of this contract. 

is further agreed that the conciliation board heretofore provided shall aid the 

ies hereto in preparing all the provisions necessary for a complete working contract 

one year from September 1, 1923, between the parties hereto; that the two proposed 

racts submitte d respec tively by the president of the international union to the 

¥ be 3 newspaper owners on May 4, 1923, and the proposed cont ract submitted 

, Publishers’ Association of New York C ity to the New York C ity wi ion on 

\ugust 6, 1923, shall be used as the basis of discussion by the parties hereto in prepar- 

ch working contract for one year, and that any point or poin ts on which the parties 

eto ean not agree shall be decided finally by the said conciliation board, enlarged 
vided and acting as an arbitration board, by a majority or unanimous vote. 

is agreed that any contract arrived at pursuant to this agreement shall contain 

oreviding for its renewal or replacement at expiration by arbitration in the 

of failure to arrive at a complete agreement by conciliation or negotiation and 

such arbitration shall be in accordance with the plan herein provided. 





Taxicabs—Rochester, N. Y. 


A* AGREEME ia between the Rochester Taxicab Co. and the 
‘ Yellow Cab ‘O. both operated under the 1993, management, 
Teamsters tow 543, was signed April 14, 1923, terminating a 
strike begun two weeks before on the refusal of the companies to 
rn a Closed-shop agreement prepared by the union. The agreement 
is to remain in force for five years. 
he following extracts from this agreement are of interest: 
_ Arricte I. Parties of the first part shall have the right "1 privilege of conducting 
iis business upon what is known as the Mart “shop” plan, but will give preference 
members of the union known as local No. 543, or to suc nh persons as express to the 
t parties their willingness to pin such local after they have been in the employ 
ol the first parties for a period of fifteen days. 
Art. II, The employees of the first parties shall have the right to join local 543 
and continue their membership therein and will not be discriminated against for so 


ng. 
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Art. III. There shall be a steward chosen by the employees of the first p 
whose duty shall be to receive the complaints of the employees of the first ps 
and who in turn shall present such complaints to the first parties. In the event | 
such steward and first parties shall not agree, such disputes shall be submit! 
writing by memorandum signed by said parties and the steward to a person t 
lected by the president of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce, and the decis 
such person shall be final and binding upon all parties. No strike or lockout 
take place pending the decision of said person. 

Art. V. The question of wages of all drivers and working hours shall be submitt 
the first [parties] hereto to an arbitration committee, consisting of three member 
a terse. by the president of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce, and_ pe: 
the decision of said arbitration committee all drivers shall receive a commissi 
25 per cent of all bookings each week, excepting funeral drivers, who shall 
$30 per week; and also, pending said decision of said arbitration committee, ¢ 
shall not be required to work more than ten hours each day, or more than six 
each week. Upon receipt of a copy of the written decision of said arbitration 
mittee the same shall be binding upon the parties hereto, and thereupon and 1 
after the first parties shall pay, and the drivers shall receive during the life . 
agreement, the compensation fixed by said arbitration committee. 

After hearings the decision of the arbitrators appointed unde 
Article V above was rendered May 26. It was limited to fi 
wages and working hours, and was accepted by all garage: 
brokerage houses in the city. Extracts from the award follow 

The board found the general practice in Rochester and generally througho 
country to pay taxicab drivers on a commission basis and felt that no other me! 
was practicable, and after the board’s deliberation, extending over a period oi » 
weeks, the board’s decision was reached. 

The board decided on the following scale of weekly commission for drivers 
the various firms feel that the flat wage scale of $22.50 per week of ten (10) hours | 
day and six (6) days per week and 25 per cent on all bookings over $75 in any one y 
- preferable]. This also will be acceptable to members of Chauffeurs’ Local | 
No. 543, and to take effect from the time of the expiration of the old agreement 
to be in full force until April Ist, 1924. All funeral drivers shall receive $30 pe 


A rs S00 Me, CO og OE alae wal cree bine ha towne sues 26 
On receipts up to $60 to $70, inclusive. .......................... 27 
On receipts up to $70 to $80, inclusive. .......................... 28 
On receipts up to $80 to $90, inclusive... ...............-....-... 29 
On receipts up to $90 and upward......................--.--...- 30 
The board urges the companies to devise immediately a system which will p 
the drivers from responsibility for uncollected charge accounts and also assum: 
burden of minor damages which is inevitable in such a hazardous industry. 
The percentages granted were those asked for by the wu 
Several companies accepted the alternative plan of paying driv 
22.50 per week and 25 per cent commission on all bookings over $75 


a ae een) veer enrel 
Italian Decree Regulating Collective Agreements.’ 


N RECENT months the Italian Confederation of Labor, the Ca 
| olic Federation of Labor, and the National Facisti Corporati 
have each requested the Italian Government to regulate collect 
labor agreements. In accordance with these requests the pr 


minister, on September 2, submitted to the cabinet a decree making 


collective agreements legally amie, and providing arbitrat 
boards for all disputes arising from the application of such ag! 


1 The data on which this article is based are from Battaglie Sindacali, Milan, Sept. 6, 1923. 
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ments. The cabinet approved the decree. The provisions of the 
jocree are as follows: 
\pTicLE 1. A collective labor agreement concluded by one or several labor organi- 
ations and one or sev eral employers’ organizations, even if these exist only de facto, 
js well as one concluded by one or several labor organizations and individual em- 
ers, shall be binding upon all the members of the organization or organizations 
nd upon the individual employe rs who have conc luded the agreement. The agree- 
nt shall within 30 days of its conclusion be deposited with the prefect of the Province 
‘thin the limits of which it is to be applicable. The agreement shall be entered on 
a spe ‘ial register kept by the prefect. The deposit of the agreement shall be con- 
ered les gally valid even if it has been effected by only one of the contracting parties. 






“hae. Whenever the contracting parties have agreed upon the deposit of a sum 
spond for the observance of the agreement, this sum shall he de posited with a credit 
institute The rece ipt for the deposit must be presented to the prefect together with 





the agreement. 

irr. 3, At the time when the agreement is deposited or within two weeks thereafter 
‘he contracting parties shall name their representatives on the arbitration board dealt 
ith in article 4 

(rr. 4. In each provincial capital there shall be established at the prefecture an 
bitration board (commissione arbitrale) to which shall be submitted all disputes 
rising from the interpretation, ey mee and enforcement of collective labor agree- 
ents de ‘posited with the prefec t. The board shall also decide all disputes relating to 

enullity of the agreement owing ta the absence of consent. 

The board shall be presided over by the president of the provincial court or by 
resident of a branch of the court, or in their absence hy a judge designated by the 
president, and shall be composed of two representatives of workers’ organizations and 
‘wo representatives of employers’ organizations or of individual employers named 

y the interested parties in accordance with article 3 

‘Of the representatives of each class one shall be a regular member of the board and 
the other shall act as alternate. If the contracting parties of one collective agreement 
are, respectively, constituted of several workers’ organizations, or of several employers’ 
organizations, or of several individual employers, and if at the time of depositing the 
wreement with the prefect the parties can not agree on a choice of their respective 
representatives, representatives shall be appointed by the president of the provincial 
ort from a list furnished him by the parties. 

lf one of the parties does not appoint its representatives, or if these refuse to = e part 
na decision, the president of the provincial court shall complete the board by ap- 
pointing in their place a judge of the court or a pretor of the district. A clerk of the 

rt chosen by the president of the provincial court shall act as secretary of the arbi- 
tration board. 

(rt. 5. In rendering awards the board shall have the powers of a friendly arbitrator 
naccordance with the provisions of the law on prudhommes of June 15, 1893 (No. 295), 
nd with the administrative regulations relating to this law, in so far as they are appli- 
ible. When the board finds that the collective agreement has been violated it may, 
n addition to making the provisions required by the case, also order that the sum de- 
posited by the party who has violated the agreement shall be forfeited to the other 
party or that the latter shall receive a part of this sum as damages, according to whether 
the agreement - eapinene s for a penalty or compensation of damages. An appeal from 
he decision of the board is permissible only on the ground of incompetence or excess 

i 

Arr. 6. If the collective agreement covers several Provinces the locality in which 
the cash “de posit has been made shall determine what arbitration board shall be compe- 
ent to settle disputes. 

ART. The present decree shall come into force on the date of its publication in 
le Official Gazette, and shall be submitted to parliament for conversion into a law. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 








Employment in Selected Industries in October, 1923. 





volume of employment in October, 1923, from 7,233 

sentative establishments in 51 manufacturing industries 
ing 2,428,247 employees, whose total earnings during one \ 
October were $65,731,632. The same establishments in Sept 
reported 2,433,120 employees and total pay rolls of $63,6' 
Therefore in October, as shown from these unweighted figures 
industries combined, there was a decrease as compared with S: 
ber of 0.2 per cent in the number of employees, an increase of : 
cent in the total amount paid in wages, and an increase of 3.4 p 
in average weekly earnings. 

The bureau’s questionnaire does not make inquiry concernin; 
turnover, but as this is the season of the year when men are |: 
for regular work and an assured income it is probable that this 
decrease in employment, coupled with a substantial gain in a\ 
weekly earnings, is due to greater regularity of work and less fi 
labor than during the summer months. The likelihood of thie 
nation being true is further confirmed by the few increases in r 
wages reported. 

Comparing data from identical establishments for Septemb 
October, increases in employment are shown in 26 of the 51 ind) 
and increases in the amount paid in wages in 36 industries. 

The greatest increase in employment was 8 per cent in the « 
tionery and ice-cream industry. The increases in the dyein 
finishing textiles, paper boxes, chewing tobacco, shirts and c 
and glass industries ranged from 4.7 per cent down to 2.2 pei 
and the increases in 21 other industries were all less than 2 pe: 

The carriage and wagon industry was the only one showing 2 
decrease in employment, 8 per cent, all the remaining (24) dec 
being 3 per cent or less. 

Two industries show very large increases in pay-roll totals; 
increases were 14.6 per cent in women’s clothing and 11.4 per c 
automobiles. Two other industries, chewing tobacco and shir 
collars, show increases of over 8 per cent. 

The cotton goods industry shows the greatest decrease in pa 
totals, 7.3 per cent, followed by the carriage and wagon ind 
6 per cent. 

Considering the industries by groups, increases in employme! 
shown in the total of all establishments in the food industries : 
the paper and printing, tobacco, and vehicles groups. These inci 
were small except in the food industries, which as a whole increase 
per cent. Small decreases in employment appear in the remaiinz 
8 groups. 
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Forty-two of the 51 industries show increased per capi ita earnings 
October as compared with 39 in September, 25 in August and only 
luly. 
for convenient reference the latest figures available relating to all 
mployees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given at 
7 = : . 
of the first and second tables. 


T [ISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1923. 





Number on pay roll. Amount of pay roll. 
Estab- CO OF Per Pear 
Industry lish- | centof; iss | cent of 
ments.| Septem- | October, | change.| Septem- | Octobe hange. 
ber, 1923. 1923. | ber, 1923. i9 
rood and kindred products: 
ing and meat packing. ... 84 | 91,913 93 , 290 +1.5 |$2,262,816 $2. 285. OOF i110 
ery and ice cream....... 137 18, 640 20, 148 +S. 1 570, 740 397, 694 7.3 
et ae 9 5, 810 15,985 | +1.1 404, 448 122 2 1.4 
wk ob ocho’ Cebeketéal 253 | 35, 007 35, 674 +1.9 g 90 021.97 " 
nit 10t including beet 
ieeaduad 12 9, 136 9, 304 +1.8 | 978, 078 0? 444 5.2 
Textiles und ‘their products: | 
Do.)  cseetansowhas | 253] 156,983] 152, 266 —3.0 | 2,767,228 | 2, 564.368 
nd knit goo bic chis oe 238 | 71,384] 72,190 +1.1 | 1,135,427 | 1,188, 787 7 
> eceses p ccvedecoosceel 221 55 205 | 4, 924 —0.5 1,1 525 1,164 y 5 
ia. s. dscns ane bands a i 159 | 0,781 | 39, 930 +0.2 | 1.393.060 | 1,496. 08 +24 
&: LBS ii waa 22 20,626 | 20,762 0.7 569. 514 586. 764 7 
d finishing textiles..... ' 65 | 24,593 | 25, 754 +4.7 558, 291 609. 4 7.6 
PE WSGE tv nbeedcccdtccssi 210 | 59,049 | 57,286 —3.0 | 1,452,397 | 1.430. 286 ; 
EE eee 90 | 23, 457 | 24, 091 2. 7 347, 980 376,172 I 
, women’s ee oes 154 | 15,420 | 15,109 2.0 369, 4603 12 22 4+-14.6 
y and lace 200 is | 76 12,327 | 11, 928 —3.2 69, OSO 254, 7S 
Iron an ‘steel and their products: 
i steel. .......-.----+-- + 186 | 242,946} 242.171 -0.3 | 7.044.685 | 7,394,512 } 
il-iron work...........- - 134] 18,093 | 17,82 —1.5 185, 750 501, 855 .3 
y and machine-shop 
Ne 52565. obhinie ak ..-| 5386] 161,537] 156,492! —3.1 | 4,785,440 | 4,759, 201 5 
Be 33 21,111 | 21,052 —0.3 19, 48] 159 
Oe b66%ic- cece , 139 | 18, 147 18, 054 —0.5 02, 438 501, 602 2 
ing and team hot- | | 
heating apparatus......... 106 | 32,364 | 31,944 —1.3 938,318 957, 584 1 
RN La 3 16,200} 16,504 I 145, 274 65, 179 5 
and its remanufactures: | 
, 8a ymills... = : be oceul RS j 72. 664 71, 727 —1.3 | 1, 50 R] ] ), 25 - 2 
.  , ee ee RO | 25, 138 1, O64 —O. 7 611,856 625, 267 4 
re pt - Lyf 954 37, 661 38, 199 1.4 RA. 691 ny. 200 1.9 
Leather and its finished products: 
ee ~* ; 129 | 27,453 27, 366 —().3 682, 774 701, 799 +2.8 
ind shoes, not including | 
E OO py ae 163 | , 150 80, 431 -0.9 | 1,812,533 | 1,780,364 —1.3 
Paper and printing: 
| rye wT Tire 175 19,410 $9,007 —0.8 | 1,2 2 1,266,071} —0.5 
GE copoccesccecccacccocsece! 145 i aS 16, 244 f 8.07 332, 71h +4.6 
B, eS 216 | 26, 203 26, 3.56 +0. 6 | 866, 143 893,844 2 
FT newspapers. ........-...- 199 $3, 569 $4,360 -1.8 | 1,598,608 | 1,659, 496 +3.8 
Chemica sand allied products: 
Uy is SNARE EL bo owe ewkion 4 5db> 87 15, 994 16, O77 0 $11, 793 137, OSS ! 
dS A a a 112 8,571 8.613 0 170, 047 162,975 | 1.2 
; I 3 ES Pe ane Pee 63 17,045 15, 564 | —3. 1 1, 500, 683 } 1, 469, 296 | 2.1 
Stone, clay, and glass atest ted 
ee ee See 74 3.898 | 28.733 0.7 06.964} 709.5904 | i). 4 
ind a rr errr ee ee 315 26, 440 25, 661 2.9 678, 364 675, 552 | 0. 4 
Fea 1) 11, 991 12, 068 0.6 09,059 | 325,701 | 1.7 
op SASS. - stad beitin hs oo coos osacevsees 129; 32,346; 33,060 t2.2, 795,132; 847,42! 6.6 
Metal pro ducts, other than iron 
a steel: | 
. land enameled ware. ..... 37 15,024; 14,919 —0.7 331, 95 330, 802 | 0.3 
Lot 0 meeneetares: | 
, chewing and smoking.... 30 3, 656 | 3, 775 3.3 5, 59O | 60, 199 8.3 
oe , Cigars and cigarettes. .... 168 31,322} 31,611! +0.9] 553, 282 | 592, 914 | i.2 
eh es for land transportation: 
RL OM 6 Beds one « wewnaccecs 72 270,495} 274,542 +1.5 | 8,737,915 | 9,735, 249 i! 
es and wagons res 3 2,567| 2,356 8.2 6,648 | | 53,273 | ( 
\ Lilding and repairing, elec- 
ae. ..... ; ; a* 183 18.049 17. 888 0.9 10. 511 525. 805 ,.0 
uilding and repairing, 
ER a a 285 | 171,143 | 171,744 0.4 | 4,931,147 | 5,176, 701 5.0 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURTID 
WEEK IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1923—Concluded. 


\Number on pay roll.' | Amount of pay re 
Estab-|_ | Per | 
Industry. lish- | | cent of | 
ments. | Septem- | October, | change.| Septem- 
| ber, 192 3.| 1923. | ber, 1923. 
| 
| 


Miscellaneous industries: 
Agricultural implements.......... 78 20,014 | 19,369 u 


Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies { 92, 805 92, 910 
Pianos and organs............... .| 2 , 742 7,710 
Rubber boots and shoes. .........! 2,833 | 12,941 331,836 | 339,2 
Automobile tires 4 7 34,544 | 33,942 1.7 , O01, 484 983, 17 
| 3 27,946 | 28,433 | +1. 804,391 | 785, 14 


2,551,696 | 2,634, 434 


220, 635 236, 369 


( Amemes 15, FO8s....1.....<- 57, cee ay dagen $263, 145, 797 
‘lass ] 


a 
Railroads, (Se ptember 15. 1923. 1 ; 2 $248, 173, 7 








t Increase oi less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. \mount of pay roll for one m¢ 


Reports are available from 3,185 establishments for a com 
of data between October, 1923, and October, 1922. 

These reports from ide ntical establishments in the two year 
an increase in the 12 months of 9.2 per cent in the matter 
ployees, an increase of 21.5 per cent in total pay rolls, and an i1 
of 11.3 per cent in average weekly earnings. 

Thirty-one of the 43 separate industries show increased | 
ment, while 40 show increased pay rolls. 

The greatest increar? in employees in the year was 51 per cent 
pottery industry, reflecting the strike of 1922, followed bj 

3 per cert in the automobile industry. 

The greatest increases in pay-roll totals were 69 per cent 
pottery industry, 41 per cent in the foundry and machin: 
products industry, and nearly 39 per cent in the electrical mac 
industry. 

The greatest decreases in both employees and earnings 
the 12 months were in the automobile tire and carriage and 
industries. 

Considering the industries by groups, all but stamped wai 
the tobacco industries show increases in the number of emp! 
These increases range from 21 per cent in the vehicles grou 
16 per cent in the iron and ste ef group, to 1 per cent in the | 
group. In pay roll totals every group except stamped ware 
an increase in the 12-month pe riod. ‘These increases range fr 
per cent each in the iron and steel and vehicles groups, 25 pe! 
mm the stone, clay, and glass products group, 20 per cent in thy 
products group, ‘and 18 per cent in the lumber group, to 5 pel 
m the leather group. 
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,RISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK IN OCTOBER, 1922, AND OCTOBER, 1923. 










‘umber on pay rol loun pa 
a | 
Estab ? | 













T _ —O moe - - cent ent 
Industry. lish- ; - | on 
+ | + ) ’ 
ments.| October, | October Men ctober, October - 
*rhyAYT ’ } r 
1999 | 1992 Chan re, 099 1099 | change 
LID Le ; i, 4s) iVZ 192 | 






and kindred products 






sjagughtering and meat pac shine fii 77 82,539 | 91,115 +10.4 '$1,833,12) $2,277,237 | +21.5 
Flo ERD ACRE eS a eee 38 | 5,342 5,557 | +4.0 147 , 246 152,705 3.7 
14,411 8, 4 
























c } : OE 135 97 , 637 2.4 OO, S 
Hosiery and knit goods. . we 132 45,088 45,581 1.1 83 , 238 $21, 1.9 
Silk g ds cha we oeeose R.aneoas 113 55,172 36, 900 +4.9 691, 522 803,543 t 16, 2 
"\ l goods Deccccecece ° . Ys 45,23] 48.781 L-7.® QQ) ,710 l, 192,073 120), 2 
Me Ta—de. és me 21 18,533 19, 81¢ +6.9 499,707 562,648 | +12.6 
Dveing and fir nishing g textiles...... 27 16,070 15,757 1.9 38,233 | 367, oH 8.5 
C} fee mAs oak 110 42,739 43 ,245 +1.2 | 1,081,838 1,142,501 | ». 
shirts and collars... . gas I 20, 231 20, 164 —(), 286, 587 ? 333 12.4 
Clothing, women’s ...... phe 73 9,2 9 l 9A). 993 299, 262 9.8 
Mi ry and lace ¢ pods . 18 3, O64 2,949 3. 8 66, 202 68,038 +2. 8 

ron and steel and their produc ts: 
nd steel. . 12¢ 169, 037 195 , 396 15. 1.436,789 | 5,922,73 33. 5 

and mak ‘hne-shop prod 
Se ge ied a 0 oie ni mittee os 160 77,905 | 93,452 | +19.9 | 2,102,47 2,965,840 | +411 
,o90 | ] l 537 +- 35 












tl can Zz 0,919 
L umt er and its remanufactures: 

: =, Roane ie ately kes 175 4, 126 58, 137 7.4 58 | 1,210,310 193 5 
Lun ILS: 6: 0: ac ai ocequpiensiil 101 14,698 15,113 +2. 55,554 391, 493 110.1 
Furniture. .. 93 18,612 | 19,203 3. 139,470 495,723 | 12.8 

Leat her and its finished products: 
120 26,578 25,910 : 617,77 667 , 463 + 8.0 











yt ,o10 


Paper and ‘printing: 












per and pl lp. ied a aie inte 97 32,245 32, 857 +1.9 786,014 RAR, O49 19.2 
- rs 56 9,861 10, 408 1-5. 5 208,511 224, 230 -7.5 
} ing, book and job Rc alindce dad SO 14,938 15,692 |} +5.0 513,275 553, 124 +7.8 
iting, Mewspapers....... ~— 96 | 25,937 28,158 +8. 6 937,648 | 1,061,688 | +13.2 
Chemicals and allied products } 
tants ccewcecess e<s 31; 9,424 9,022 ! 24,249 54,268 | 13. 4 
iZef6.... . . ‘ se-aeheeen be 2,336 », 340 0.2 $0,385 $5,912 | 13.7 
leum refining......... , 29 34,673 37,175 7.2 | 1,159,318 | 1,200,424 3.5 
Stone, - and glass products: 
Brick a tne Plager ea ery 140 | 12,619 13,7 + 9,2 Of, RPP 379,32 Sf 


Metal products, other than iron 












and - 
St land enameled ware...... 12 5, 545 ,ood 1. 4 131,828 127,544 —3.2 
Tobacco pete ah | | 
i co, chewing and smoking... 9 | 1,474 1,560 +5.8 24,213 27 , 361 +-13.0 
1oba co, elgare and cigarettes. ... 105 |} 24,936 | 23,402 6. 0 40,024 443,335 | +.8 
Vehicles for land transportation: 
an ll ee 109 | 164,825 2U5 , 9UD 23.7 | 5,345,619 | 7,204,516 +34. 8 / 
Carriages and wagons....... : 15 | 1,576 | 1,308 17.0 37 , 19: 31, 871 —14.3 







cea 






Car building and repairing, steam 
railroad . 101 65,228 | 13,34) 16.3 709, 22 2, 305, 384 +34.9 


Miscellaneous industries: 








\griculturalimplements...... _ 55] 17,456) 18,173 | 4. ] £09 , 548 $88 , 382 +19.2 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
ind si up plies ees eee 78 | 63, 809 } 77,144 +20. > 1,573,549 , 183,390 ros. 5 
nos and organms........... cbrena 12 | 4,421 | 5, 026 +13.7 126,524 161,311 +27.5 
\ nobile tires a, OS Per a 58 | 33,206 | 97,112 | —18.4 321, 482 SO , GAL -15.3 


s Lee 










i pay roli for one mont! 





Per capita earnings increased in October as compared with Sep- 
mber in 42 of the 51 industries considered; women’s clothing and 
sutomobiles leading with 17 per cent and 9.8 per cent, respectively. 
the largest decreases were 4.5 per cent in the cotton-goods industry 
d 4.6 per cent in the fertilizer industry. 
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Comparing per capita earnings in October, 1923, with those i: 
. ber, 1922, increases are shown in all of the 43 industries for 
data are available except in the flour and petroleum ind 
The greatest increases were 21.6 per cent in the hardware ind 
18.6 per cent in steel shipbuilding, 18.5 per cent in chemical 
per cent in foundry and machine-shop products, and 17 per | 
the brick and tile industry. 





























COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS—OCTOBER, 1923, WITH SEPTEMB! 
AND OCTOBER, 1923, WITH OCTOBER, 1922. 





Per cent change Perc 
in October, } ind 
| 1923, as com- 1923, 
| pared with— pare 


Industry. Industry. 





| 
‘Septem Octo- Sept: 
| tr, | ber, bet 
} 1922. 

































Clothing, women’s................ +17.0| +1.5 | Dyeing and finishing textiles.....) +2. 7 
FU Re ee +9,8| +8.9 || Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
Pianos and organs................ | +7.6] +12.2 | Ble ocdhbeSatethbsssnesece +2 
Tobacco: Cigars and cigarettes....| +6.2|} +7.1 || Brick and tile.................... +2. 
TRS plats alg Re aes +5.6 {| +18.5 || Printing, book and job........... +2. ¢ 
EE a oh «Se +5.3 to eee ee +2. 
Shirteand collars................. | +5.3 +12.8 || Carriages and wagons............. +2. 4 
Tobacco: Chewing and smoking...| +4.9 +6.8 || Woolen goods.......... +p peas gag +2 
Structural ironwork .............. a Speen Printing, newspaper. ........ ~— +2 
Car building and repairing, steam- a sea 
DEE ae | +4.6 | +16.0 || Lumber, sawmills................ 
Dh. <i tardeeeb.obecrsbent eons +4.3} +12.9 || Clothing, men’s..... Ct eee 
SR Ee ae a ae | +4.1 +21.6 || Boots and shoes, rubber.......... +1.4 
RS ES «ho a i +41 +11.6 | | Re ee eee +1. 
Car building and repairing, elec- | Petroleum refining................ |} +1. 
tric-railroad............ a  N , gle Ber 2 | Paper boxes...... MisRannned tien de | +0.9 
Hosiery and knit goods........... +3.6 —6.1 || Stamped and enameled ware.....| +0. 4 
EET CEES +3.5 +9.3 || Machine tools.................... 0 
Agricultural implements.......... | +3.4] -++14.5 || Paper and pulp......... ass 5oe | +0. 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- | | Automobile tires.................. . 
water heating apparatus... .... me. y  Soerea || Slaughtering and meat packing...} —0.5 
Sugar refining, not including beet | Confectionery and ice cream......} —0.> 
DF < sc0ncenee nose seu Gad ebccee gu. 2 SS Boots and shoes, not including | 
0 A ER £0 a: | +3, Re 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, | Millinery and lace goods.......... ,. 
EFL +3.1 | +149) Baking............. 2 Ee ad —3. 
te a RS aaa ae } +3.1 +10.8 |; Shipbuilding, steel................ { 
RO Ra eS, kas. +3.1] +9.2]) Cotton goods.................-- 4 
Lumber, millwork................ a! ee Ee eens: 





Reports as to operating time in October were received from 
establishments. A total of these reports from 51 industries 
that 80 per cent of the establishments reporting were on a ful’ 
schedule, 19 per cent on a part-time schedule, and 1 per cent we: 
in operation. 

Nearly one-half of the 80 per cent of the 6,070 establishments ' 
ing full time also reported full-capacity operation, about one 
reported part-capacity operation, and the remainder failed to 1 
as to capacity operation. 

The following table expands the full-time reports in a few 11 
tries. Establishments in the silk goods, men’s clothing, fou 
and machine-shop products, machine tools, leather, and_ elec 
machinery industries show more part-capacity than full-cap 
operation, although as stated in the September report it is pro! 
that a majority of the establishments failing to report as to capa 
were operating at full capacity. 
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Establi hments report- Establishments report- 









ing full time— ing full time 





And | And But | And | And | But 





















udustry. ° dustry. 
Indust y | full | part not Indust . |} full | part not 
ca Ca- ca- | Total | ¢ca- ca- ca- |Total, 
pac- | pac- | pac- | pae- | pac- pac- | 
ity. ity. ity. i ity. | ity. il 
an 












ewabbeddewd ees 63 34 | i9 116 || Boots and shoes......... 41 34 22 | 97 
wos... coal aaa 26 42 192 | he per and DUD ccsees 51 ‘ 23 | $2 
nd knit goods...} 72 { 23 139 | -aper boxes... WO) 30| 271 107 
Q Per: ee 50 63 6 119 | ae and job pr inting.. 58 | 54 58 | 170 
nat hen Si..@i 10) 82 fh Comemt..........c0.<e... 41} 10} 10] ~~ GI 
thing. Mp ulated ot 33 39 33 105 || Brick and tile........... | 132 3 | 13 208 
) 7 Potter a ee FS ) 






eee 2 52 5 16 | 1i3 Gilass Saweile hea et 15 | y,*] 14 ss 







und machine- Automobiles........ ~ 55) 44] 3 129 
oducts..... * i49 LS R2 419 || Steam-railroad car build- 
CES | 20 71 14 105 ing and repairing...... | 173; 14] 31 218 

SawMillS ... cccccceccece 13 13 31 175 || Electrical machinery ap- 






paratus and supplie 


















AND PART-TIME OPERATION IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN 
CTOBER, 1923. 


dustry. 


















Food and kindred and printing: 
products: rand pulp....... 138 ’ 38 
Slaughtering and meat 1 boxe 1i7; 91 








ng, boo! na D 103 s 





rinting, newspay = 135 l 




































2 I 
8a ee ee er R9 Sl See Fy Chemicals and allied 
I Piceseeccceee- oa BI 1Y 5D} © <a oy 
a eee 202 90 _ ee | Chemicais...... baoemaen SU 1§ 2 
g r refining, not in- Fertilizers. tte ag | ‘7 , 
ing beet sugar... 7 25 |...... || | Petroleum refining... a. See 
Textiles and their | Stone, clay. and mH 
products: products: 
Ns 6 ave é-- 241 30) ae | Cement... a ie 4 | 5 ; 
ry and knit goods 192 72 ot ERR | Brick and til 74 | 76 18 6 
(a 176 5S 32 . Pottery . — . 18 | So 17 
es enn cc ec cl. sae 74 gee Ra Rae 12 73 a ir 
Osi GRicitre ac<uun« 17 S° - a Metal products other 
I ng and finishing than iron and steel: 
oa tae AG -  {; rs Stamped and enam- | 
Clothing, men’s....... 160 66 34 eled ware 44 _) ae 
Shirts and collars... ... 76 64 _ | ae Tobacco manufactures :} 
Clothing, women’: .| 104 75 _ oi eee lobacco, chewing and | 
S ery and lace smoking. shedae 27 67 De -Eeedees 
I 55 78 9 pet | Tobacco, cigars and | 
Iron and steel and their cigarette | 124] 81 18 i 
products: Vehicles for land trans- 
Tron and steel..........) 166] 68] 24 § |] portation: 
tural ironwork...) 117 92 | eee ak i} Automobile .| 154 84; lf 1 
iry and machine- } Carriages and wagons. .| / 71 29 
yp prodacts....... 491} 85] 14 ¢ | Car building and re | 
er oes 34 mT. Be leesoe 1] pairing, electric-rail- 
ine tools...... ~ 124 85 14 1 |i oad I S| w tawoses 
m fittings and | Car building and re |} | 
um and hot-water | i pairing, steam-rail 
tingapparatus...; 99/ 88 } 42)...... road . -- | 22] 8 /_ ;' 
~ HLOVEB seen... --- is ae 76 _ sae i Miscellaneous indus- 
Lumber and its reman- i} tries: 
ifactures: | | Agricultural imple- | 
ber,sawmills.....| 206 85} 14] 1 ments...... OT OH OW 2 
nber, millwork..... 143 93 6 | ] Electrical machinery, | 
i «ee 209 90 _ , eer | apport; and sup- 
Leather and its finished plies... wets, at 91 y 
products: Pianos and organs..... ;| 25) % 4 
a 96} 92 5 | 3 || Rubber boots and | | 
ots and shoes, not | | Pe ctahee aakindawee 6). BOO | wce--fo eee. 
neluding rubber..... 128; 76 2 | ] Automobile tires....... | 54] 57 35 7 
Shipbuilding, steel | 3 94 2 a 























s than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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No general increase in wages movement appeared in any 
industry during the month ending October 15, although som 
creases were reported by establishments scattered throug! 1 37 | 
51 industries here considered. However, with the exception of t] 
industries, iron and steel, steam-railroad car building and reps 
and boots and shoes, these increases affected comparativel) 
employees and were for the most part in the relatively s: 
establishments. 

The increases, ranging from 2.5 per cent to 28.6 per cent 
reported by a total of 147 establishments. The we sighted « 
increase for the 37 industries combined was 9.6 per cent and at ff 
22,514 employees, being 48 per cent of the total employees in 
establishments concerned, and 1 per cent of the entire num! 
employees in all establishments in the 51 industries covered by 
report. 

One establishment each in six industries reported decreases in 
of wages during the month. These decreases are shown in foot: 
to the table following. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN SEPTEMBER 15 AND OCTOBEI 


: ,.| Amount of 
Establishments 2 


increases. 


Num- | estab- 
ber re- | ae lish- 
iporting) Range.| ~,. um- | ment 

in- — ar. | report 
creases. | ing in 
jcreases 


| 

' 

| Total 
number! 
report- | 


ing. 


Food and kindred products: 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Confectionery and ice cream 











Baking 

Sugar refining, not including beet sugar. ... 
Textiles and their products: “ 

EE +c dcmtnwkdiaccnescuccnce< mire 

Hosiery and knit goods 


Ww oolen ED ivngscvniubigegens we a reere 
Carpe 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 

Clothing, men’s 

Shirts and collars 

Clothing, women’s 

Millinery and lace goods 
Iron and steel and their products: 

Iron and steel 

Structuralironwork 

Foundry and machine-shop products 

Hardware 

Machine tools 

Steam fittings and steam and hot-water | 

heating apparatus 

DL i: edi baakestscelelbeammnages+onatonre 
Lumber andits remanufactures: 

Lumber, sawmills 

Lumber, millwork 





Ne bo — 





oor we we NN wo 





) Less than one-tenth of1 cent. 

2No wage change report 

$ Also 1 establishment reduced the rates of 75 of its 167 oneness 10 per ceut. 

+One establishment reduced the rates of 100 ofits 196 employees from 5 to 10 per cent. 
7Also 1 establishment reduced the rates of 200 of its 592 employees 6.5 per cent. 
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ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN SEPTEMBER 15 AND OCTOBER 15, 
1923—Cone luded. 





WAG! 













oo Employees affected. 


Establishments. 
increases. 










| 
| 















Industry. Tot: Num- | pari 4 
number! sorting Range.| AVe! a ti h- lish 
report- PB in- 6) +s - *} age. now Soa ee men 

ing. —* rep 












creas ses.| ill i 





Paper a nd printing: } | Per ct. | Per ct. Per ct 
spe ae PD eee ee 75 ee Re Se eae 












| tated all erate 99 | 8 | 2.5-22 12. - 196 16.2 
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than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
?No wage change reported. 
¢ One establishment reduced the rates of 100 ofits 450 employees 8 per cent 
7 One establishment reduced the rates ofits 728 employees 7 per cent 
establishment reduced the rates of 110 ofits 345 employ oy ees 13.5 per cent. 
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Employment and Earnings of Railroad Employees, September, 1922, | 
and August and September, 1923. 





‘HE following table shows the number of employees and the 
‘arnings in various occupations among railroad employees in 
September, 1923, in comparison with “employme ‘nt and earn- 

ings in August, 1923, and September, 1922. 
The figures are for Class I roads—that is, all roads having operating 


revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over 
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EARNINGS O 
1923, WITH SEPTEMBER, 1922, 


reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As di 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of t! 
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F RAILROAD EMP! 
AND AUGUST, 1923 


| 
| 
J 
eae. clerical, and general. 


Stenog- 
raphers Total for 
and | group. 
typists. 


163 , 344 24,100 308, 190 
175, O54 | 25, 486 291, 264 
174,964 25, 571 200, 416 


1$20, 041,252 | $2,776,007 $40, 616, 761 
22, 422,615 3, 066, 260 | 39,091,319 
21,629, 854 2,986,370 | 37,950, 677 





Skilled 


Carmen. Machinists trade 


helpers. 
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train labo 
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Number of employe 
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-ISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN 
PTEMBER, 1923, WITH SEPTEMBER, 1922, AND AUGUST, 1923—Concluded. 










Transportation, train and engine. 













hand yea: Road Yard Road R 
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Ext of Operation « of Bituminous Ce 
tober 13, 






ONTINUING a series of tables which have appeared in previous 
numbers of the Montuty LABor Review, the accompanying 
table shows for a large number of coal mines in the bituminous 

fields the number of mines closed the entire week and the number 
ing certain classified hours per week from Septem! er 22 to 
r 13,1923. The number of mines reporting varied each week, 
figures are not given as being a complete presentation of 
mines but are believed fairly to represent the conditions as to 
larity of work in the bituminous mines of the country. The 
mines included in this report ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per 
cent of the total output of bituminous coal. The figures are based 
n data furnished the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the United 
s Geological Survey. 



























NG TIME IN THE BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE T ITED STATES, BY 
WEEKS, SEPTEMBER 22 TO OCTOBER 
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included ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per cent of the total 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from data furnishd by the United States Ge 
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2,266 | 563 | 24.8 45 | 2.011701 7.5 | 357 | 15.8 | 414 |18 309 (13. ¢ O4 9 | 162 7.1 
ms 2,319 | 594 | 25.6 | 53 } 2.3 200 Ss. 0 58) 15. 4 SS it. « 312 (13. 5 2b5 ? 15 ; 6.6 
‘ 2,307 | | 620 } 20. G | 50 2.2 187 | S. 1 358 15.5 | 407 17.6 315 113.7 227 9. 1434 6.2 
2 2.2 | 207 | 8.9 | 363 | 15.7 86 (16.7 | 289 (12.5 | 223 | 9.¢ 7 6.38 


317 640 7.6 52 | 
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Recent Employment Statistics. 
Towa.’ 


HE percentage fluctuations in the numbers on the pay 
the principal industry groups in Iowa from August, | 
August, 1923, and from September, 1922, to Septembe: 

are shown in the following table: 

PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN EMPLOYMENT IN SPECIFIED IN 
GROUPS IN IOWA, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1923, AS COMPARED WITH 
AND SEPTEMBER, 1922. 


Food and kindred products - . see ia 
en hic ah i Mirinss ob aol teed @ages aehlie ait ib icn 

fron and steel work 

gE ee > eae oe 
Paper products, printing and publishing.............-. 
Patent medicines, chemicals and compounds........... 


Ng, ee ee a a ee 
Tobacco and Cigars 


« Decrease. 


Massachusetts.” 


STATISTICS of employment and earnings in 796 manufa 
ing establishments in Massachusetts for a specified w: 
August and September, 1923, are given below: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MASSACH 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEA! 
THE 15TH OF AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1923. 


Number of employees 
| Num- on pay roll. 
ber of 
Industries. estab- | 
Be | August, | September,| 
1923. 1923. 





Automobiles, including bodies and parts............- 3 2, 7: 2,676 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings................- 2,244 
an. cnineenenkht saramerapes > easans «ae « } 30, 97 30, 762 
STs. 25 ccsdisaebeanseGressss ce sach sos cb aanten 2: 2, 27 2, 366 
Boxes, wooden packing , 012 1, 006 
Bread and other bakery products "or 37 566 1, 669 
Cars and generalshop construction and repairs, stean 


railroad companies 4 3, 315 3,379 | 27.4 


TR LET TEES GS FF ES SE 28 2, &: 2,698} 2 
Clothing, women’s 24 S46 889 17. 


Confectionery . i4 3, 53: 3,929 | 18. 27 





Cotton goods . 13 38, 926 37,553 | 20.5 
Cutlery and tools 25 , 9 5,029 | 23 











Dyeing and finishing, textiles.............--.--- ----.-| 6 5, 980 6,175 | 19.3: 
1lowa. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Iowa Employment Survey, Des Moines, September, 192 


2 Mimeographed material from the Department of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts. 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MASSACHUSETTS 
yANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO 
THE 1STH OF AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1923—Concluded. 


| Number of employees | Average weekly 





| Num- on pay roll. earnings. 
| ber of 
Industries. estab- 
lish- August, | September, August, , °©P- 
ments. 1923. 1923. 1923 tember 
5 1923 
le al machinery, apparatus, and supplies......... 12 11, 661 11,480 | $27.98 $27.30 
Foundry and machine shop products. ..............-- 61 7, 823 7, 894 | 29. 34 30. 01 
Permits son os060ncc cncccccncncceonsesdeesesccessees 17 1, 944 1,937 22. 81 25. 80 
and knit goods. . 10 1 034 3,838 | 17.92 17.77 
OViknsape seeese sudneenehhedebundoe ess « : 2 2 1,409 1, 492 23. 68 23. 38 
eather, tanned, curried, and finished................ 27 4,810 4,661 | 25. 62 26. 04 
i a ARR Rae Sia soeue 14 1, 429 1, 396 | 26. 9 U 
JIMSTFUMMONNTS. .cccccccccccoccccccces ' 7 742 | 742) 25 26. 72 
EE ee bes ; 2} 5,776 | 5, 651 25. 91 25. 81 
g and publishing, book and job.. 36 | 3, 029 | 2, G86 30.25) 31.27 
ig and publishing, newspaper... . 11 | 2, 488 2, 52¢ 36.58 | 36.89 
OF TN BODES. cess ccccceses ; anee 10 | 3, 225 3,321 | 23.42 25. 66 
© on ei a lll ae aa Bt Bare id 77 2,903 2.7831 20.95 20. 35 
ering and meat packing. Se satanic t | 1,431 ) i 20. 82 
ES, eee — 9 | 1, 28 ¢ ! 19, 24 
eam fittings and steam and hot-water heating appa- 

OE Saiiinttiesdd ii loidead aida hin utiahiienties 6 | 1, 628 | 1,695 | 25.27 27.32 
16 MG TRG POLES. oo. oink s odeccccvcscsecss. 15 7, 854 | 7,961 | 28.07 | 28.51 
ei ahakele@sdbe. «<as6. , atte 7 441 | 1,321} 20.59 26. 67 
en and worsted goods ean ka i od 4] 19. 979 | 20,277 | 22.19 22.44 
er industries... ae — See! Sey pa 93 | 42, 069 41,004 | 24.97 | 27.16 
ee er , ST ye 796 227, 214 226,096 | 24. 06 24. 94 


























Reports from the above tabulated establishments show 1,118, or 
0.5 percent, fewer persons on the pay roll in September than in August, 
1923, an advance of $171,943, or 3.1 per cent, in the total pay roll, 
and an increase of 88 cents, or 3.7 per cent, in the average weekly 
earnings per employee. 

The labor market in the districts in which the Boston (two offices), 
Springfield, and Worcester public employment offices operate im- 
proved slightly in September, 1923, as shown by the reports of the 
number of persons abel for by employers and the number of indi- 
viduals placed. Usually there is some reduction in the demand for 
workers in July and August, but the seasonal decline was rather more 
marked in 1923 than in 1922. The renewed activity in September, 
1923, was a very hopeful sign, and it seems probable that the demand 
for employees through the State employment offices will soon be as 
great as in the corresponding months of the preceding year. ‘The 
number of persons called for at State employment offices by em- 
ployers in September, 1923, was 3,946 persons—21 per cent below the 
number demanded in September, 1922. The total number of per- 
sons placed in September, 1923, was 3,170—9.5 percent less than last 
vear’s record for that month. 

In the first nine months of 1923 the number of persons called for 
through the four offices by employers was 40,618 and the number of 
persons placed 31,882, an increase of 9.3 per cent in the number of 
persons called for and of 12.7 per cent in the number of persons 
placed as compared to the first nine months of 1922. 
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Minnesota. 
















JN OCTOBER, 1923, approximately normal employment cond 
throughout Minnesota were reported by the industrial comm 

of that St: ate. The number of - pepgage referred to positions fro) 
free employment offices of the State in St. Paul, Minneapo! 
Duluth was 8,377, of whom 679 were farm hands sent to farn 
various sections of Minnesota. This was an increase of 503 
number of persons referred and an increase of 121 in the num 
farm hands furnished farmers in the corresponding month of 19: 

According to the commissioner in charge of the Minnesota 
employment service, there should be, if the weather is seasona 
steady demand extending well into the winter for labor in bu 
construction and road work. 

As an evidence of normal business conditions for mid autum: 
commissioner calls attention to the clerical and professional | 
ments made by the State employment offices in October, 1923 


’ 





oo 


Conference of International Association on Unemployment. 


& jar International Association on U nemploy ment, which vw 























ganized in 1910 as a sister society to the International 

ciation for Labor Legislation, was compelled to susp 
activities for nearly 10 years on account of the war. Its wor! 
resumed recently at a general meeting which was held at Lux: 
F iawestgg 9 to il, 1933. The meeting was attended by shor 
delegates, representing 18 countries. Mr. Herbert Hoover, Sec: 
of the United States De ~partment of Commerce, had sent Dr. J 
Andrews to attend the meeting in the capacity of semiofficial obs 
The International Labor Office was re presented by its directo 

r 
Albert Thomas. 

After an introductory address by Mr. Thomas, in which he p 
out the intensity of the unemployment crisis of 1921-22, whic! 
continues in certain countries, the meeting appointed a com: 
consisting of Dr. John B. Andrews (Unit ted States), J. L. ¢ 
(Great Britain), Max Lazard (France), and Leon Troclet (Belg 
and charged with submitting to the meeting a draft resolution 
bodying a general program ofaction. The draft resolution subn 
by this committee was adopted by the meeting in the following | 

The International Association on Unemployment, in conference assembled 

tember, 1923, at Luxemburg, 

laving consi idered the state of the labor market throughout the world : 
alarming number of workers involuntarily unemployed, urges on al! countries 
careful reconsideration of the whole menacing problem of unem ployment; 

Considering that the economic disorganizaticn provoked by the war is aggra 
by the failure to adopt an economic policy of international cooperation, 

Invites its national sections to examine the following suggestions: 

(1) To substitute as soon as possible for the policy of exaggerated protection, 
is a relic of war economy incompatible with astate of peace, a policy of greater 
for the circulation of goe ds, efiected where possible by customs unions between cou! 

(2) To improve the financial situation and, above all, to prevent further m: 
catastrophes, with the assistance of the principal countries concerned in the 
lishment of normal international financial relations; 


























. Setemnations? Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Sept. 21, 1923, pp. < 
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lo establish in each country, and as far as possible according to a uniform sys- 
om plate statistics of pro luction and of economic resources and needs, so as to 
ge the cooperation of the managers of industry in providing a good distribution 
k and of the factors of production throughout the world: 
'o facilitate a desirable distribution of population; 
l'o develop an adequate and permanent system of public employment exchanges, 
sp ration between the systems of differe nt countries; 
[fo make unemployment insurance general and to consider the suggestions of 
3 anc 1 the result of practical experience with a view to bringing about greater 
rity of employment; 
l'o promote tlie long-rang ye planning of public works so as to increase their execu- 
iring periods of industrial depression; 
l'o increase educational fac ilitie sand to develop machinery for vocational guid 
ith a view to directing labor into the most desirable and efficient chann 
is increasingly apparent that only through a policy of international solidarity 
ie material and moral patrimony of each nation he conserved, 
» International Association on Unemployment theretore recommends in view 
alarming nature of the present situation and the threatening consequences 
are to be feared, that prompt action should be undertaken on the above-men- 
progTam. 
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Unemployment in Germany, October, 1923. 






A T THE beginning of the present year unemployment in Ger- 

lon’ many had decreased to a negligible amount, there having 
been even less unemployment than in normal pre-war times. 

The total collapse of the mark has, however, been accompanied by 
such a turn for the <n gg in the ¢ employmen it situation that Gi rmany 
to-day has to deal with a more serious unemployment problem than 
any other country in the world. A cable from the American com- 
nercial attaché at Berlin dated October 18, 1923 (Commerce Re- 

s, Oct. 29, 1923, p. 271), says: 


ires Obtained from a reliable source connected with the Government reflect 
e seriousness of the empl oyinent situation in Ge rman y . It is estimated that on 
October 16 there were 1,500,000 workers totally unemployed in the unoccupied sec- 
of the country. In ad: lition to these there wer betwee n 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 
workers on part time, including 2,000,000 working only half time or less 
rhe unemployment doles paid by the Government an: t the individual municipali- 
ties are totally inadequate to cover the cost of necessities. The maximum allowance 
. married man with wife and two children for the week ending October 16 was 
800,000,000 marks a week, whereas a loaf of bread weighing 1,200 grams cost 480,- 
(0,000 marks, a pound of potatoes 50,000,000, and a pound of margarine 900,000,000 
hat time. The minimum allowance for a married man was 1,400,000,000 marks, 
for an unmarried man $10,000,000, and for an unmarried woman 600,000,000. It is 
estimated that the dole received by a worker covers about one-third of the wages he 
ld have received if working. For example, a married man with wife and two 
children received in Berlin for a week of half-time work 3, 100,000,000 marks in wages 
und a dole of 1,500,000,000 marks. 
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Effect on the English Worker of Unemployment and Unemployment 
Relief. 


N THE summer of 1922 a group of Englishmen ' decided to make a 
study of the unemployment situation in England in order to 
supplement the information given in official reports and to gain 

a a realization of what the prevailing depression actually meant 
> the life of the country. Nine local investigations were under- 









18 aap er ymposing this group were: J.J : Astor, A.J. Bowley, Henry Clay, Robert Grant, W. T. 
L » P. J. Pybus, B. See ‘bohm Rowntree, George Schuster, and F. D. Stuart. . 
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taken during August and September, and the reports of this 
seemed of such interest that it was agreed to print the most import an} 
findings “‘as a contribution to an understanding of the presen; 
emergency.” These local reports were much condensed and a vener| 
survey of the situation was prefixed, the whole being published unde, 
the title, “‘The Third Winter of Unemployment.” One import an; 
part of the book is the study made of the effect upon the workers 
themselves of unemployment and of the measures taken to relieve jj 

As to physical effects, the situation is rather complex. There 
general agreement that as yet the degree of destitution witnessed 
in former trade depressions had not appeared. Actual starvation 
had been prevented, and even where the adults were showing six 
of undernutrition, the children were not yet affected. In genera! 
health was good. In Birmingham, according to the health authori- 
ties, it was even better than usual. ‘The health of the city has ney 
been quite so good as at present, despite overcrowding.”’ 

The reason everywhere given isthe same. Health is better than in pre-war d 
sions because the pre-war starvation is prevented. The unemployment ins 
benefit, especially since it was proportioned to need bv the allowances for depen 
has relieved many who would have endured months of privation before resor 
poor law; while the greater resort to the poor law, and the more generous 
relief awarded, have assured a regular supply of good food in many homes th 
not too well fed when trade was good. 

The strain has been much more severe, it was found, among 
skilled artisans and small tradesmen than among the unskilled, who 
are at the best of times poorly paid and irregularly employed. Thy 
latter were almost at once obliged to take advantage of relief meas- 
ures; the maintenance thus gained was not far below their customary 
standard of living, and the report suggests that in some cases 
change in the real position of their families was for the better. 
with the workman normally employed at wages insuring a fair !i 
the position was very different. The depression followed a period 
of abnormal activity during which the workers had grown used to « 
better scale of living, which they hoped and believed would be perma- 
ment. The change in their manner of living, due to unemployment, 
was much greater than in the case of the unskilled workers, and to 
the change was added the nervous strain of watching the exhaustion 
of their savings, the wearing out of their clothes, furniture, and 
other acquisitions of the boom periods, and the worry of enforced 
idleness. ‘‘ There is abundant evidence of mental strain and suffering 
in this class.”’ 

Apart from destitution, both employers and workers are aware 
of an unfortunate physical effect of peolonged unemployment —t' 
loss of skill through lack of opportunity to exercise it, or an actual 
impairment of ability to do fine work as a result of working at the 
rough and heavy jobs which are usually offered as relief work. ‘Thus 
from Burnley, the investigators report that the authorities prefer 
excavation for relief work, because it requires neither skill nor 
expensive materials, but that this is most unsuitable for weavers— 
Burnley is a textile town—“ for it hardens their hands and obvious!y 
lessens their efficiency in their regular occupation, in which the rapid 
handling of delicate threads of cotton yarn plays a great par't. 
In Stoke-on-Trent, a pottery town, there was no complaint of the 
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ind of relief work furnished, but the loss of skill through unemploy- 
ment was stressed. 

\n official of the Pottery Operatives’ Union took a very grave view of this question, 
.< did the assistant manager of one of the employment exchanges. The latter defi- 
tely stated that employers were not registering their vacancies at the exchanges 
ecause they did not want men who had been long out of work. 

Similar reports came from other pence, and there was pretty 
eneral agreement that the danger of this kind of deterioration is 


progressly 6. 





Clearly, the value of the worker if reemployed to-day would be less than it was in 
20. The fall in value is, so far, only temporary, and the period needed for the 
of skill and confidence would not be long; yet the fact indicates a real 












Turning to the morale of the unemployed worker, the investi- 
vators find that this question, too, has several sides. There is little 
10 evidence of the loss of self-dependence which maintenance 
out work is often supposed to produce. The men are not growing 
fond of idleness and manifesting a disposition to depend on public 
lief rather than to seek work. Rather they appear to be, as at 
Burnley, “heartily sick of doing nothing, and want work for its own 
sake in Many cases.’ Their anxiety to get back to work was testified 
to by employers, employment exchange officials, and trade-union 
vcretaries, as well as by individual workmen interviewed. Two 
onclusions were reached on this point. 


’ 
A 

" 

i 








The demoralization that, according to pre-war theories, would have been expected 
esult from the provision of maintenance without work has not yet shown 






seul 

fhe longer a man is out of work the greater the danger that he may lose the habit 
i seli-dependence; but up to the present the greater provision of relief has acted 
ather as a support to self-respect and a safeguard against demoralization. 
Maintenance without employment may be demoralizing, but unemployment without 
aintenance is much more certain in its demoralizing effect. 








In some other respects it is agreed that morale has suffered. One 
of the most serious effects was said to be the discouragement to 
thrift and foresight. The workers who lived carefully and tried to 
provide for the future find that the utmost result of thei efforts 
is that they are enabled to put off dependence on the uninsurance 
payments or the final resort to the poor law for a few months longer 
than their thriftless neighbors, and inevitably they question whether 
their self-denial has justified itself. Discouragement and resentment 
affect them profoundly. 









The case of the small tradesmen in Blaina who have had to close their shops and 
sell their houses, and the case of many a careful artisan who has had to part with the 
savings that he had accumulated for the education of his children, leave a bitterness 
of spirit that may not issue in any revolutionary activity—since the saving man is 
hot usually a revolutionary—but does change a man’s outlook on society. 

From all their conclusions the investigators except one class— 
the young men who spent in the army the years which would normally 
have been devoted to apprenticeship or to industrial training. 
They have not been habituated to industrial work and most of them 
possess no special skill. They can not be held responsible for their 
condition, but the faet remains that they constitute a serious problem. 

Many of these are regarded to-day as almost useless. They have nothing to offer 
which is of any great value in the labor market. They have been at a disadvantage 
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because work has been given first to married men. They have been out of 
long periods, just at the time when their mental and moral faculties are most s 
and the result is that they now form a section which employers and publi: 
are very much inclined to label ‘ demoralized.’’ 

Among this class, the investigators feel, there is grave . 
that maintenance without employment may lead to a pern 
loss of self-dependence, and it is suggested more than on 
for them maintenance should be made contingent upon takin; 
form of industrial training. 

It must be remembered that the conclusions here discussed 
reached more than a year ago, at the beginning of the third 
of unemployment. The investigators themselves expressed 
as to what the conditions might be should the depression ¢ 
for another year or even longer. 


Report of the British Unemployment Grants Committee. 
Ts is the second (interim) report covering the proce: 


from March 3, 1922, to June 28, 1923, but an appendix 
the first (interim) report, recounting proceedings from D : 
ber, 1920, to March 2, 1922, so that the whole of the comm: : 
work is covered. In view of the depression prevailing in the a ) 
of 1920, the Government decided to give financial aid to 
authorities who would undertake approved schemes of useful! 
for the sake of providing employment, and this committ 
appointed to pass upon the schemes and to administer the 
provided. A sum of £3,000,000 ($14,599,500 par) was at 
voted for this purpose, but this has been materially increased 
time to time. Two different plans for giving help have been 
Under the first the committee pays 60 per cent of the wag 
and under the second it undertakes to pay from 50 to 65 per « 
interest and sinking fund charges for fre 5 to 15 years, ac 
to the character of the work under consideration. The com 
summarizes its work as follows: 

The committee have, from the commencement of their operations in D. 

1920, up to June 28, 1923, dealt with 9,444 schemes of work which ha 
submitted to them by many hundreds of local authorities; 2,592, of an es 
value of over £12,000,000 [$58,398,000, par] have been approved for direct 
amounting to £3,320,000 [$16,156,780, par], on the basis of 60 per cent of th 
cost; and 3,601 schemes involving a total expenditure to be detrayed from | 
£28,837 ,696 [$140,338,648, par] have been approved for grant in respect of | 
and sinking fund charges. Commitments and provisional approvals atiect : 
of a further value of £475,000 ($2,311,588, par}. 

The total volume of direct employment provided as a result of the various 
is estimated to amount approximately to 1,500,000 man-months. 

The committee discusses at some length a wage provision ° 
has roused bitter opposition from the workers. [Hi a State. 
scheme is carried out directly by the loca! authorities, th: 
required to pay unskilled labor a lower rate than their usual sta! 
the reduction generally, at that time, being 25 per cent. ‘Th 
committee justifies on the ground that the wage fund ean ti 
made to cover a greater number of men; that the employees, | 








1Great Britain. [Treasury.] Unemployment Grants Committee. Second (interim) report 
ceedings from March 3, 1922, to June 28, 1923. London, 1923. 16,21 pp. 
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ruited from all classes and unused to such work, can not give 
‘he standard output; that it is undesirable to compete in any way 
th ordinary employment; and that these are really emergency 
| designed primarily to relieve distress. The committee 
mits, however, that this wage policy brings about some awkward 


ns. 













te of wages being paid on most relief works is now less than formerly, and 








me cases, particularly in rural districts, 75 per ¢ cent of the bo ny authority’s 
worked out at a figure so low as to compare unfavorably with the amount 
ie by unemployed men by way of poor relief, wher e the men were married 
h famili SE a, In other cases it would appear that it is almost as 
ous financially for a married man with a family to do nothing and to draw 






as to be employed on State-aided works 
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U Jnemployment Insurance by Ind dustry 1 reat Britain. 





/ passed it contained a section permitting any industry which 
wished to take entire responsibility for its own unemploy- 

m to contract out of the general scheme, under certain carefully 
letailed conditions. The abnormal unemployment which has pre- 
iled since the passage of the act threw such a strain upon the 
s of the general scheme that by the summer of 1921 it was felt 

iry to withdraw this permission unti “A more normal conditions 
should obtain, but ~efiperend in the idea was not given up, and the 
Ministry of Labor has recently pub hshod! : a report’ on the Ss ibject, 
ing the conditions under which special schemes were permitted 
v the act of 1920, discussing di ficultie sin the way of establishing 


~ 


iy YHEN the ‘English unemployment insurance act of 1920 was 










factory plans and giving details concerning the one scheme 
h was brought into effect be fore permission was revoked. 
U r the act of 1920 A spect al scl heme can be established on! rjfor 
Ws balan an industry within a given area, and it must cover all the 
work people employed in that industry, regardless of their occupations. 
Power is given to exclude specific cl: asses of worke TS, if the Minister of 
WADOr approves, but this power is € losely restricted. Persons who are 
not eligible for benefits under the general unemployment insurance 
scheme can not be included in a special scheme. 
In general, a spe ‘ial scheme must be devised by the joint industrial 










council for the industry concerned, or, if no such body exists, by an 
38 Pe ow of represe nt atives of employers and employees so con- 

ed as to represent a substantial majority of the employees in 
the industry. It must give a definite right to unemployment 





fits, and these May not be less than those provided under the 


ral scheme. Subject to this proviso, the amount and duration 
ol Denefits may be laid down by the scheme itself. The Government 
wil make an annua! contribution to its fund, though on a less liberal 
hace than *® neral scl] k = . t] ait hanna ect 
basis than to the general scheme, the ruling in this respect being as 












nnual grant to specia! schemes is made out of State funds * * * Tl 
is limited to one or other of the following amounts, whichever is the less, \ 





One-fourth of the contributions paid by employers and employees und 
ns of the special scheme; or 





















Britain Ministry of Labor Employment and insurance departm«s rt © y 
ration of section 18 of the unemployment insurance act, 1920. London, 192 i¢ pp. Cmid. 
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(ii) A sum not exceeding 30 per cent of the Exchequer contributions whic; woy\ 
have been paid under the general scheme, at the original rates of contributions ;, 
respect of the persons to whom the special scheme applies, if the special sch 

not been in operation. 


Other provisions deal with machinery for collecting contributions 
receiving claims, and paying benefits, safeguarding the funds, verify; 
the statements as to unemployment or underemployment of {| 
claimants, and similar practical details. 

Demarcation seems to be one of the principal difficulties in the 
wuy of establishing special schemes. Industries are not separate) 
from one another by hard and fast lines. They overlap and interlace 
and even an establishment clearly belonging to one industry may 
have one or more departments carrying on work claimed by anothie; 
Employees are even harder to keep within the limits of a strict classi. 
fication. A ship joiner may on occasion work in the building ¢ 
a machinist may be employed by any one of a number of indu . 
an unskilled laborer may pass from one industry to another hall , 
dozen times within a single year, and these interchanges creat; 
serious difficulties for those trying to establish special scl, 

Moreover, this aspect of special schemes is probably responsible to some e 
the objection raised to the whole principle of insurance by industries on th 
that any such system is unfair to certain workers and particularly to the large i 
changeable fringe of unskilled laborers. 

Again, it requires a considerable degree of tact, initiative, a 
driving power to put through a special scheme, since its establishme: 
requires the cooperation of a large number of employers and ein 
ployees, whose views and interests may differ widely. It is easier | 
remain quiescent and accept the terms of the pee scheme. Ai 
always there is the doubt as to whether it will prove financially 
vantageous for an industry to accept full responsibility for i 
unemployment. 

“ven in an industry with a low record of unemployment the advantage of the re 
duced contributions under a special scheme is not large, particularly to employers, 
in comparison with other expenses, and is made less owing to the reduced E» | 
grant payable to a special scheme. On the other side is to be set the liability oi 
special scheme to meet its own charges without assistance from the wider area oi | 
general scheme. Should bad times come, this liability might be a serious burd 
on the limited resources of a single industry, and it would fall at a moment wi 
the industry was least able to bear it. It seems probable that considerations of ' 
kind may have had a good deal of weight with those who were estimating the relat 
advantages of a special scheme with the alternative of remaining under the gener 
scheme. 

The special scheme adopted by the insurance industry came into 
effect on July 4,1921. It covers approximately 85,000 workers, 57,(00 
males and 28,000 females. It is administered by a joint board cor: 
sisting of five employers and five employees, who hold office for two 
years, half of them retiring each year. ‘The employer pays the same 
weekly contribution for each adult worker in his on. wf that 1s 
required from the employer under the general scheme, but the ei- 
ployee, at least for an experimental period, pays nothing. 

Normally, no contribution is paid by the employee. * * * In the event 0! 
deficiency being disclosed after the scheme has beea in operation for seven \ als 4 


contribution limited to one-half the current rate of contribution payable by employe! 
persons under the general scheme may be imposed on the employees. 
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Benefits are on a slightly more liberal scale than under the general 
«heme. The periods for which they are to be paid correspond closely 
io those of the general scheme, but the waiting time is three days, 
nstead of six. For the first year the receipts under the special 
«heme amounted to £236,382 ($1,150,353, par), benefits paid out to 
‘he unemployed were £31,651 ($154,030, par), and expenses of 
administration were £17,672 ($86,001, par), showing a balance on 
hand at the end of the year of £187,059 ($910,323, par). During the 

t 300 claims for benefit were made. 


veal 
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Housing Situation in New York City.’ 


State Housing Commission held a series of hearings | 

York City to secure evidence be: aring on the quest 
whether or not an attempt should be made to ‘obtain an exten: 
the rent laws beyond February, 1924, the date now set for 
termination. The hearings were crow ded, and interest in the 
lem seemed as intense as at any earlier date. Tenants, lan: 
real estate owners, social workers, building contractors, stud: 
social problems, and public offic ials were all heard, and the e 
showed a wide divergence of opinion as to the actual situation 
contending that the emergence y to meet which the rent laws 
enacted, if it had ever existed, had now passed, while others held 
it was as acute as ever. The vi irying and sometimes contra: 
testimony seemed, however, to point to two conclusions: First, 
there is now sufficient accommodation in New York for thos: 

can afford to pay from $20 to $25 or over per room per mont! 

second, that for those who can not pay van rents, the situation 
bad as it was in 1920, when the rent laws were first passed. 
witnesses considered it worse 

Tenement House Commissioner Mann, testifying on Octob 
gave data as to the actual vacancies in tenement apartme! 
found by his department at different dates: 

Out of 956,000 apartments in 1916 there were a total of 5.61 per cent of \ 
or 51 [sic] for every thousand. In March, 1917, out of 972,910 apartments, 
cent, or approximately 37 per thousand, were vacant, In 1919, when the 
shortage was beginning to be felt more acutely there were 2.18 per cent vac: 
21 vacancies per thousand out of a total of 982,926 apartments. In April, 19: 
were 982,408 apartments, four vacancies to every thousand. In 1921, out oi 
apartments, the vacancies were only 0.15 per cent, or one and a half apar tine 
thousand. In March, 1923, out of 1,001,457 apartments, 0.37 per cent or f 


thousand were vacant. He pointed out that at the present time the perc 
vacancies was the same as that of 1920, despite the increased number of ap: 


that have been built. 

As a result of this situation, he testified, pose were living 
and insanitary houses which would ordinarily have become ob 
Moreover, it was impossible to enforce the tenement house law: 

If the tenement house department prosecuted every owner of a converted | 
which violations have been placed by the department, between 25,000 an: 
persons would be camping in the parks and streets. 

There was pretty general testimony that there had been 
building in the last three years, but that it was not of a kind t 
the needs of the average wage earner. The superintendent of | 
ings in the Borough of the Bronx said that not a building to ren 


D RING the week beginning October 15, 1923, the New 








1 Except where otherwise noted, the da ita on which this article i is be =P are taken from the1 repo! 
hearings given in the New York Evening Post and the New York Times for Oct. 15 to Oct. 20, 1923 
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as low as $10 a roum had been put up in the Bronx for six years past. 
Apat ments now under construction rented on the average, for about 
379 per room. The head of the Tenants’ Associations of Greater 
Ver Yor ‘k testified that with the exception of one house put up by a 
jianthropic association, not one tenement to rent for $10 a 
om had been built for three years. On the other hand there was 
testimony that the city was already overbuilt with apartments 
ng at $20 a room or over. 

fessor Lindsay, of Columbia University, presented an elaborate 


statistical study of the whole situation, indicating that there had 
never been any positive evidence of real physical shortage of hous- 
ng in New York City; that during the last three years and a half 
the increase in the number of apartments provided had outetrippe “«l 


the increase in the population; that rents had risen less proportion- 
ly than wages or general cost of living; and that while it is highly 
ble to encourage the construction of cheap dwellings, “ all 
ble freedom from unnecessary restrictions upon the operation 
Mt economic forces of free competition for all building construction 
must be guaranteed. ‘Only with such encouragement to builders 
nd investors will a sufficient surplus of housing of all classes exist 
to make Consumers secure.” ” 

i e apparent discrepancy between this testimony and that of 

earlier witnesses disappeared when Professor Lindsay was ques- 

med as to the exact meaning of his data. 

Professor Lindsay admitted that none of the additional construction was of any 
henefit to the average wage earner who could pay up to $10 or $12 a room. °. % 
On cross-examination Mr. Lindsay admitted that an emergency existed in 1920 and 
further that, as it applies to the average wage earner » pewe tic ally the same emergency 
exists to-day. He said that there were old law tenements admitted] ly undesirable 

hich could be had until the economic condition improved. In this case he held 

3 rather a part of the poverty problem and not t the rent problem and was of the 
pil r nm that State interference to the extent of housing for the poor might be justified. 
On cross-examination again the witness admitted that the number oi old law apart 
ments was practically nil. 

There was a good deal of testimony to show that rents had risen 
yond the eapacity of the ordinary wage earner to pay, and that 
consequently there was much overcrowding, even in tenements 
unfit for normal occupancy. Rentals on the East Side, it was 
testified, had jumped from $6 and $9 to $16 and $20, and even more 
was charge d if there were a change of tenants. The head of the 
Association for Impreving the Condition of the Poor gave the results 
of a Survey covering o 550 families under the care of his association, 
having an average income of $75 a month. According to his testi- 
mony, “the average re nt paid by this class of peoplein1914 * * # 
was $9.53 a month, as against $16.13 in 1920, and $19.13 this year 
The number of persons occupying a room at this time is 1.7, or 
about five to three rooms.” 

The searcity of cheap apartments and the increases in rents seems 
to have told with spec ial severity against the negro population. It 

; testified that in some of the Harlem districts landlords met 
chiceeicmns to rent increases by threatening to let the apartments 
to negroes. If the whites remained obdurate, the threat was carried 





Lines ay, Summast McCune: Son " Eeonomic Aspects of in Recent Emergency Housing Legislation 
w York. New York, 1923, p. VIII. 
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out, the newcomers being charged materially higher rents thay 
their predecessors. Cases were cited in which colored tenants wer, 
charged $106 a month for apartments for which whites had paid 
about $35. Colored tenents were sg or gp charged twice or three 
times gs much as the whites who had occupied the apartment 
before their coming. In order to meet these charges, they wor 
forced to resort to almost unbelievable overcrowding. 

There was diversity of opinion as to what ought to be done about 
the condition of affairs. Tenants and social workers argued ey. 
phatically that the rent laws should be continued; the real estate 
interests, in general, thought that they should be allowed to lapse. 
or that, at most, their operation should be confined to apartments 
renting for less than $20 aroom. Some urged that it should be ma, 
compulsory upon the State and municipalities to invest part of their 
sinking funds in land bank bonds, so that more money mig! 
available for building. Senator Copeland, formerly health | 
missioner of New York, advised the formation of a housing com- 
mission with power to determine the kind of buildings which shout 
be erected; he also urged the adoption of zoning and the de) 
ment of a system of town planning, so that provision might be mac 
for housing workers near the industry in which they are employe 
Mr. Norman, of the Building Trades Employers’ Association, s 
gested a rather elaborate scheme of control, to make sure thai 
housing should not be passed over for the sake of industrial or }) 
ness building. 

Mr. Norman suggests that some competent body, perhaps the new State H 
Commission itself, make a survey of the labor and materials which will be a 
for a year’s construction of all kinds in the metropolis. After calculating the 
of new structures which can be provided within that period, Mr. Norman would h: 
these facts taken up by the heads of the various money lending institutions, 
he says, ‘‘with so many men and so much material, so many structures can be ere 
the money lending officials could determine the ratio of housing to schools and 
mercial structures. Arriving at such a conclusion, and with the ratio of new building 
to be put up in the course of the year established, the conference could then agree 
refuse loans on buildings beyond the percentage arrived at as a result of the survey. 
(New York Record and Guide, October 27, 1923, p. 518.) 

The commission adjourned at the end of the week, but it is inti- 
mated that further hearings may be held in other boroughs of Greate: 
New York. 


‘Housing for Employees in Finland. 


OCIAL Tidskrift, Nos. 4, 6, 7, and 9, 1923, published by the Social 
Ministry of Finland, gives accounts of welfare work,’ including 
housing, undertaken for their employees by employers in Fin- 

land, information as to which was gathered by the woman factory 
inspectors in the course of their regular duties. The data gathered 
covered the following matters: Workmen’s houses; measures 10 
better the employees’ economic condition; health measures; ol«-age 
pensions and homes; education, and welfare measures for children 
and young people; libraries and reading rooms; gymnastics, 
sports, etc. 





1For an account of employers’ welfare work, see p. 191 of this issue of the MONTHLY LaBor KrviEW 
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The investigation covered 150 large industrial enterprises operat- 
no 222 factories. Of the 150 industries investigated, 133 = d on 
jouses for their employees. Of a total of 57,171 workers, 18,645, ¢ 
2) § per cent, lived in houses furnished by the employer. This 
cure is twice that for all industry generally,? showing that the large 
dustrial undertakings have been more active than the rest of indus- 
ry in meeting their employees’ housing needs. Of these 150 indus- 
trial ests ablishments, 17 had provided no dwellings for their workers, 
115 had built dwellings ranging in number from 2 to 100, and 12 
ja provided from 100 to 200; the remaining 6 owned more than 

»)0 dwellings each. 

[he inspectors reported 38 per cent of the houses as good, 42 

rcent as satisfactory, 15 per cent as fair, and 5 per cent as poor. 

The most common type of dwelling is the so-called “ workers’ 
barracks.” The origmal type of barracks, which is now gradually 
jisappearing, is a two-story building having a corridor running 
Biirough, with separate rooms on each “side, one room bei ing assigned 

family. In addition to being unattractive they are danger- 
pus in case of fire and contagious diseases, and have other hygie Nic 
disadvantages. The newer type is a one-story building having two, 
four, or six apartments of one room and kitchen, closet, and out- 
huldngs. Apartments with two rooms and kitchen are also now 
fairly common. 

Besides homes for married workers a number of establishments 
have built homes for their unmarried workers. These rooms, how- 
ever, are not, in the majority of cases, fitted for light housekeeping, 
which is very inconvenient, especially for the woman workers. 

One firm has built two other types of houses—two-story row 
houses painted white with red tile roofs, and detached two-family 
houses painted red with white tin roofs. The row dwellings consist 
oi a cellar, one room (with fireplace) on the first floor, and two 
oms on the second fioor. In addition to the kitchen garden each 
tenant has the right to a plat of potato land at some distance from 
he dwellitig. Work in the gardens is done under the supervision 
af a garden | instructor employed by the factory management so that 

. pli ce resembles the so-called garden cities. 

“t the two and four family houses built by another firm, each 
(wellng consists of one or two rooms and kitchen, with private 
entrance, cellar, woodshed, and other outbuildings, and a garden 
fenced by hedges so that in time this settlement will also take on 
the appearance of a garden city. 

In most cases electric lights and a certain quantity of wood are 
‘umished free. Formerly “the houses also were free or were sup- 
plied as part of the wage payment, but this system is gradually 
being abolished in favor of the cash w age and the charging of rent, 
on the ground that the workers apprec iate the houses more when 

hey pay rent. Rents vary greatiy, sometimes being merely a 
notpiel sum or one sufficient to pay for the upkeep of the buildings; 
in Other cases rates current in the community are charged. Time 
for giving notice is usually 14 days, or 1 month for factory workers. 









4¢)f | i 


he total number of industrial workers employed in 1920-21 only 15.7 per cent lived in dwellings 
ovided by the employers. 
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In building workmen’s homes the importance of garden 
stressed both because of economic advantages as w ell as ¢! 
on the workers’ physical well-being. Many establishments 
ing their attention on this matter, some employing garden 
tors whose duty it is, in addition to giving instr ction, to 
for lectures, exhibits, premiums, etc., to promote interest, in 
It is stated that colony gardens are found in other countrie 
to any extent in Finland, but that they are to be recon 
especially for factories in the large cities 

In an investigation begun by Soci: alstyre lsen covering all i 
it was found that at the beginning of 1921 there were 13,7] 
ings provided by Finnish employers for their employees. 
51 per cent were one-room dwellings, as a rule a kitchen or 1 
a fireplace, but in a number of mdustrial enterprise s the 
consists of one room and a share in a common kitchen. 
yer cent of the dwellings have two rooms, usually one roo 
hoe occasionally dwellings of two rooms and a commo: 
or two rooms without kitchen are found. Only 5 per ce: 
dwellings have three rooms. Very few have four or mor 
these are seldom occupied by workers, being usually res 
foremen or superintendents. 
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Electrical Code of Wisconsin. 
wa September 13, 1922, there has been in force in the State 








Wisconsin an electrical code formulated under the auspices 
of the industrial commission and the railroad commission of 








the State. The code was sat ire “d by a representative advisory 
mmittee, assisted by a number of tech ical experts. Belg: on 
the code was beeun il lcci 1919, and continue d until M: 











itroduction states that the code is based on the two national 
3, Viz, the national electrical code of the National Board of 
Underwriters and the national electrical safety code of the United 
States Bureau of Standards. Its scope is indicated by this state- 
found on the first page: “ Require ments for all electrical and 
| equipment of places of employment, public buildings, private 
lings, and overhead and underground electrical supply and signal 
s, now or hereafte1 in stalled.” 
e code consists of an introduction and the following special 
: Part 1, dealing with supply stations, substations, and equip- 
; part 2, with supply and signal lines; part 3, with utilization 
juipment; and part 4, with safety measures to be observed in opera- 
n of equipme nt and lines. Parts 1, 2, and 4 are enforced by the 
road commission and part 3 by the industrial commission. 
is not soe. 0 here to comment on any of the details of the code, 
attention is called to the fact that the State of Wisconsin has 
deemed it desirable to consolidate into a single document the pro- 
is of the two national codes on which its code is founded. 
it may be confidently stated that any State or municipality wish- 
ing to have a workable manual for the control of its electrical in- 
lations will be obliged to make a similar consolidation. Why 
d ot the proponents of the national codes formulate su h a com- i 
bir | code ? If other jurisdictions follow the example of W isc onsin, 
will be the inevitable confusion attendant on the local prep- 
tion of such codes. 
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Industrial Placement of Heart Patients. 






N ARTICLE on “ Placing cardiac paiients in regular industries,”’ 
A by Mrs. John S. Sheppard, is published in the Journal of 
Industrial Hygiene, October, 1923 (pp. 189-204). The work 

° the Employment ‘Bureau for the Handic apped in New York City 
specially in reference to the placement of heart patients, is reviewed 
in tus article and a list is given of industries and occupations in 
which heart patients have xs successfully placed. This list is 
























sconsin. In dustrial Commission and R ailroad Commission. Wisconsin State electrical code. 
ison, 1922. 283 pp. First edition. 
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classified according to the degree of heart impairment whic] 
permit a person to engage in any particular occupation. 

As a result of the recognition in recent years by physicians of {}, 
value not only of the work but of participation by heart patient, 
in a gainful occupation in regular industry, much constructive woy'| 
for such patients has been accomplished. In 1912 a report made }y 
a committee appointed by the New York conference on hospi 
social service made the following suggestion: ‘That, inasmu 
cardiac cases need a protracted convalescence upon discharge 
the hospital, this convalescent period of several months wo) 
provide an ideal opportunity for a study of the patient’s cap 
and adaptability, both physical and mental, and for the selectio 
teaching of a trade suitable both to his intelligence and to his p! 
handicap.” As a result of this suggestion a convalescent hom 
heart patients was established in 1913 where industrial trai) 
for those with heart impairment was instituted. The men 
trained in making flower pots, sun dials, fountains, and all 
of garden furniture from cement. Later this enterprise was 
porated as the Trade School for Cardiac Convalescents. 

In January, 1913, a workshop was established in New York Cir 
in which men who had been trained in this school were emp! 
under ideal conditions. The men were carefully supervised, | 
given a weekly medical examination, and in practically every 
the work was said to have had a beneficial effect upon the patie 
This school was forced to close in 1916 as a result of the unsettled 
social and economic conditions resulting from the war, but | 
experience was sufficient to establish certain conclusions. M, 
contrast was shown between the progress of those patients i 
convalescent home before training was established and those 
ones who had the benefit of work as an occupation. In the 
annual report of the institution it was said, **The patient gets ; 
motive, a reason for forgetting himself, a future to look forwa: 
and a ground for self respect.” 

The experience of the trade school appeared to show that in | 
cases the patients do not need a long period of convalescence 
can begin work suited to their capabilities either after a shor 
valescence or immediately upon leaving the hospital. It was sh 
too, that in occupations which do not overtax the strength 
patients, they can work under the piecework system without d: 
to their health, proving that heart patients have a greater 
tolerance than was formerly considered to be the case. 

Although this experiment was not of sufficiently long du 
to show whether or not such a workshop could be self supporting. | 
hardly seems probable that it could, the writer says, because sp 
workshops and factories cost too much for the small number of | 
patients who can not work in occupations in regular industries wiic! 
are suited to their condition. The number of patients who can | 
be so placed is becoming smaller as the selection of industries imp 
and as patients are more carefully classified in regard to work t 
ance by the physician who sends them to the placement worker. 

The Hospital Social Service Association took up the problem ©! 
employment for heart patients in 1918 in connection with the ge! 
problem of employment for all physically handicapped persons «i 
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thi P lacement was undertaken by the Employment Bureau for the 
Handicapped, which was opened in April, 1918. In this connection 
the writer calls attention to the fact that a large general employment 
bureau for the handicapped can do more for spec “ial groups than can 
reaus OTg! anized only to deal with such groups. ‘The larger the 
number and the more diversified the group of applicants for work, 
the more chance the employer has of finding the person that he 
wants for the job ad consequently the more frequently he will 
apply to that employment bureau for workers. Also, the larger the 
number and the more diversified the industries with which the place- 
ment worker is in touch, the more kinds of work she can try out 
= the more new openings she finds for work which may be well 

ipted to special types of handicaps. The work becomes better 
known to employers in general, and the enlarged field of industries 
makes better placements possible.” 

_ The Employment Bureau for the Handicapped placed 5,304 persons 
from the time it was established up to No vember 1, 1922, of whom 
1.039 were heart patients. The value of this work to the individuals 
and to the community is shown by the fact that in one month the 
wages amounted to approximately $11,660, while in the same month 
it cost less than $500 to run the bureau. An employment bureau 
for the handicapped can not be run on the same lines as a commercial 
bureau, as the majority of the applicants would not come there if 
a fee were charged. Most of these persons have lost the desire to 
work and one of the most important duties of those managing such 
a bureau is to persuade them to try. Employers, too, can not be 
expected to pay for being supplied with men who are physically 
handicapped and about whose usefulness there is some question—a 
usefulness which must frequently be demonstrated to the employer. 
Placement of handicapped persons, therefore, requires expert knowl- 
edge on the part of the placement officer and takes so much time 
that it would not pay as a commerce ial enter prise, So that it is evident 
that such. work must be supported by people who realize its value 
or it must be maintained by the State. 

‘The aver age cost of placements made by the bureau in 1922 was 
$3.31 for each case, showing that such a service will not become a 
great burden on the community and that its cost compared with 
that of establishing and carrying on special industries for the handi- 
capped is inconsiderable. 

A survey of the industries considered suitable for handicapped 
persons generally was made after the establishment of the bureau 

and a list was drawn up after consultation with the industrial experts 
of some of the life insurance companies. The factories to which the 
patients were to be sent were examined and the cooperation of the 
employers secured. Special attention was paid to finding suitable 
work for heart patients, since the result of overstrain is so easily 
disastrous to them. 

[t is estimated, the article states, that there are more than 
2,000,000 persons in the United States who have heart disease. Re- 
jections on this account by draft boards during the war amounted to 
42.3 men out of every thousand, and these men were in the age 
geoup from which the greatest work output is expected, so that their 
inability to take their places in industry is a great economic loss. 
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The proper placement of handicapped persons of any type is dii 
but owing to the marked functional disturbance in heart < 
which causes a highly nervous condition, heart cases are esp: 
difficult to handle and these patients who come to the bure: 

lacement have frequently had a long illness and have lo: 
habit of work. 

The assistance of the hospital social service worker who ref 
patient to the bureau can be made effective by sending a depe: 
classification as to work tolerance and instructing the pati: 
regard to the importance of accepting work suited to his han 
even if it involves taking lower wages than he has been rec 
while the importance of reporting for work when he has promi 
commence work at a definite time can also be stressed by the 
worker. Although the situation has improved, a dependable . 
cation as to work tolerance is essential, and at the prese: 
there is great difference in the tests by which patients are cla 
The classification used is that of the Association for the Pre 
and Rehef of Heart Disease, which divides heart patients in 
classes aecording to the degree of disability. Class I con- 
patients with organic heart disease who are able to carry on h 
physical activity but who should return for examination ever 
months. Class II is divided into two grades, in the first o! 
there is slightly diminished activity necessitating their r 
the clinic every month so that the effect of the work can be w: 
and in the second of which there is greatly diminished p! 
activity. The patients in the latter grade furnish the ¢ 
problem since they need very carefully selected industri: 
should report to the clinic frequently for observation. Cla 
includes patients who are unequal to any physical activity. 
patients are sometimes able to work, but should not be placed 
out warning being given to the employer of the danger of 
death. The records of the bureau, however, show only two ca 
sudden deaths of patients while at work, and one of these \ 
elderly man doing clerical work. Classes [V and V are possib! 
potential cases of heart disease. Class IV covers cases in 
there are doubtful murmurs which can not, however, be 
diagnosed as organic heart disease, while patients in Class \ 
some predisposing history. Neither of these classes presents 
problem although they should be carefully placed. 

The occupations of heart patients sbeatd never require the | 
mum exertion they are able to give and as far as possible s 
follow the lines of the former employment in order to minimi: 
discouragement incidental to giving up a former occupation. 
and dust are no worse for heart patients than for any nervous pe 
Patients in the first group of Class II ean work eight hours stan 
but those in the second group should not have to climb stai'- 
do any stooping or lifting, and their work should be near hom 
a long trip to and from work adds too much strain. This c! 
the most difficult for which to find suitable work, althoug! 
writer states that every year of experience in the bureau shows 
the lives of very few patients in this class are shortened by w: 
it is carefully supervised. 
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[In general, employers are said to have cooperated well with the 
reau in its work. During the first three years of the existance of 
, bureau the shortage of labor made it easy to find work for handi- 
ae persons, but during the subsequent period of une mployment, 
on it was difficult for normal persons to find work, it was parti- 
cularly difficult for the sere. However, in spite of this 
, in 1921 the bureau placed 1,128 out of 8,398 applicants and in 
2, 1,717 out of 4,789 applicants. 
[In order to secure the full measure of usefulness of such a service 
the writer emphasizes the importance of not asking the employer to 
e patients as a charity, but of selecting occupations in which the 
h " patients can give full labor for a full wage. Some employers 
e not wished to employ heart patients because of the added risk 
of a serious outcome in the case of accident to a person having heart 
disease. This, however, has not proved a formidable obstacle, and 
bureau has had no complaints from employers about trouble 
ler the workmen’s compens: ation act ¥ ith p Ltients bY 1 
‘The effect of regular work on heart patients has, in general, be 
ind to be excellent In 1920 a study of the effects of the emplo 
it on 123 heart ee showed that in six months the condition 
90 had improved, 30 had — stationary, 2 had been | 


— 
——d 
_ 

~ 


ht of, and only J h: as rrown. wor Another study covering 69 
, some of whom had not worked lor months or years, showed 6 
[ ced in new pe sitions and | in his former job. At the end of th 


ear 59 were still at work. Ten of these patients had been back in 
hospitals for short periods with heart attacks, {4 others had heart 
treatments, and the 1 elderly man mentioned before died suddenly 
hile at clerical work. 

In conclusion, the writer says that if the report seems to err on the 
side of being too optimistic, 1t can be stated that the results in the 
placing « f heart patients have more than justified the efforts made 
r theta. few that a much oreater work tolerance has been shown by 
m than was believed possible at the outset. ‘The success which 
has already been achieved may also be expected to make the work 

sier, since much of the trouble with heart patients is due to their 

d mental attitude and ni irasthenia, and that as an increasing 

mber is shown to be capable of taking places in regular industries 

» attitude of both the patients and the public may be expected to 
change to a more hepetel and helpful point of view. 





Industrial Accidents in the Rubber Industry, First Half of 1923. 


the industrial accident record for the first half of the year 

1923 of certain firms in the rubber industry reporting their ex- 
perience to the National Safety Council. The number of firms so 
reporting was 15, having 65,080, 1,000-hour exposure. The number 
of accidents occurring in these establishments during the six months’ 
period was 2,332, of which 7 resulted in death, 1 in permanent total 
‘lisability, 52 in permanent partial disability, 547 in temporary disa- 
bility of over two weeks, 417 in temporary disability of over one to two 


, ‘HE National Safety News for November, 1923, contains (p. 40) 
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weeks, and 1,308 in temporary disability of one week and unde, 

The frequency rate for these establishments was 35.8? per 1,000,009 
hours worked, while the severity rate per 1,000 hours worked was 1.5, 
The frequency rate for the two and one-half years’ experience endin 

June 30, 1923, was 33.02, while the severity rate for the same period 
was 1.04. 


Estimated Annual Number and Cost of Industrial Accidents in 
United States—A Correction. 


trial accidents in the United States,’ published in the Novem! 
1923, issue of the Monruiy Lapor Review, the figures shown 


the sixth line on page 9 should read 227,169,970 and $1,022,264,s: 
instead of 22 41 and $1,023,104,435. 


I THE article on the ‘*‘ Estimated annual number and cost of indus- 
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Recommendations of American Federation of Labor. 








IfE 1922 convention of the American Federation of Labor held 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, authorized the appointment of a com- 
mittee to inquire into the present status of workmen’s com- 
ition and employers’ liability laws. Acting in conformity with 

he » authority thus conferred upon him, P resident Samuel Gompers, 
with the approval of the executive council, appointed William Green, 
Pra nk Duffy, and Matthew Woll to serve in this capacity. The 

lowing report of this special committee was submitted to the fed- 
eration at its 1923 convention held in Portland, Oreg.’ 







Y 
| 







Complying with instructions given by the executive council of the American 
leration of Labor, predicated on the authorization delegated to it by the Cincin- 
nati convention of the American Federation of Labor, your committee so selected 
was especially charged to inquire into the following subjects: 
The activities of insurance companies in preventing the establishment of State 
insurance funds to carry the risks arising out of industri: il employment. 
Diffe rences arising out of conflicting interpretations and constructions of laws 
eand Federal Governments. 
\ctivities of employe rs in adopting and enforcing limits of age and standards 
i physical employment to lessen risks arising out of industrial] employment and 
using workmen’s compensation laws as a pretext to do this. 
(d) The wide difference in the administrative features, scheduled benefits, and 
—5 allowances and provisions contained in the various State laws. 
e have endeavored to perform the work assigned us by making diligent inquiry, 
igh all means ay ailable, into the very important subject matter referred to us for 
ing quiry and investigation. We respectfully submit the following report: 

















he activities of insurance companies im preventing the establishment of State in- 
surance funds to carry the risks arising out of industrial employment. 










Workmen’s compensation legislation is based upon the fixed principle that em- 
ployers must be required to furnish adequate security guaranteeing the payment of 
ompensation, as provided in the statutes, to injured workmen and the dependents 
of killed employees. Exclusive State insurance, mutual companies, private stock 
companies, and self-insurance are the commonly accepted forms of insurance em- 
ployed as security in the payment of workmen’s compensation schedules of benefits. 
All but three States (Alabama, Arizona, and Kansas) require the employer to secure 
his compensation payments either by insuring his risks in an authorized private in- 
surance carrier or in a State fund where such fund is provided or, in the case of self- 
insurers, to deposit bonds or other collateral security and to furnish a financial state- 
ment showing assets and liabilities. Thirty-two States permit insurance in private 
arriers. Seven States have an exclusive State insurance fund in which the fund 
becomes the sole insurance carrier, no private company being allowed to operate. 
Nine States have a competitive State insurance fund in whic h- the fund operates in 
competition with other forms of insurance. Of the 42 compensation States, 12 are 
compulsory and 30 are elective. Many of the States enacted elective laws to over- 
come Constitutional difficulties. 
Unquestionably private insurance companies are opposed to the establishment of 
State insurance funds. This is particularly true where the statutes creating State in- 
























‘American Federation of Labor. Executive Council. Report to the forty-third annual convention, 
Dp. 63-66. 
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surance funds are supplemented by the enactment of legislation which ex 
vate insurance companies from participation in the sale of workmen’s com) 
insurance, The private companies are active in their opposition to workm: 
pensation State insurance fund legislation. They are powerfully organized « 
rally seek to retain for themselves the business of selling workmen’s com}; 
insurance. Itisa question of business and profit to the liability insurance co 

As evidence of the power and influence of private insurance compani 
enactment of workmen's compensation legislation, only in 7 States have « 
State insurance funds been created by law, no private companies being :; 
operate, while in 32 States employers are permitted to insure with privat 

Summarizing the situation which our inquiry disclosed, the private 
companies are engaged in the work of preventing the enactment of exclu 
insurance workmen's compensation legislation. Their agents work both o1 
secretly, as circumstances may require. They attempt to deceive the ur 
unthinking representatives of labor by misrepresentation and through insidi 
ganda. Stories attacking the solvency of exclusive State insurance funds 
reptitiously circulated and criticism of the schedules provided in the laws : 
by agents of the private companies. In some instances they succeed in p 
the passage of exclusive State insurance workmen’s compensation leg 
encouraging labor representatives to oppose the enactment of such legislatio 
the legislation proposed does not carry with it the ideals and full demands 
They create opposition to this form of legislation, among labor representa 
because of the exclusive State insurance fund feature but because, in som: 
quential minor way the bill proposed does not measure up to the demai 
By this policy the agents of private companies have succeeded in preve 
passage of exclusive State insurance workmen's compensation legislati 
States. 

The United States Department of Labor made an investigation into the 
workmen’s compensation insurance. It reported and commented upon th 
ty pes of insurance as follows: 

**There has been much discussion as to the relative merits of differen 
insurance. The Department of Labor recentiy completed an investigation 
subject. The result of this investigation showed that the State funds could 
cheaper than either the mutual or stock companies. In fact, the average « 
State funds can do business about 25 to 30 per cent cheaper than the averag: 
stock company. There is considerable variation in the quality of servic: 
by theseveral Statesfunds. However, comparing the State funds as a whole 
private companiesas a whole it was found that the State fund furnished slight 
service than the private companies. As regards security State funds ar 
in this respect with private carriers. Thus iar no injured workman has lost 
pensation because of the insolvency of State funds nor hasany large mutual 
become insolvent. On the other hand there have been several disastrous 
of private stock companies during the last three or four years. These fai! 
resulted in hundreds of thousands of dollarsin unpaid claims.’”’ 




































(b) Differences arising out of conflicting interpretations and constructions of la 
and Federal Governments. 





It does not appear, from such information as we were able to secure, that any 
differences have arisen out of conflicting interpretations and constructions 
defining State from Federal Governments, No controversies of any seriou 
quence have arisen with regard to persons employed upon railroads and pip 
but some differences have arisen affecting those employed in maritime wor! 
prevails in California, Oregon, and some other Pacific and Atlantic Coast Stat 
persons are employed in maritime labor connected with the ocean-going and « 
trade. 

State workmen’s compensation laws can be made to apply only to emplo) 
employees engaged in private industry and interstate commerce. Legislation 
character can not be made to apply to persons employed on railroads and tran \ 
tion lines engaged in interstate commerce. The higher courts have held, in d: 
made sustaining the constitutionality of workmen’s compensation legislatio: 
the States have a legal right to enact workmen’s compensation legislation, a1 
the States may make such legislation compulsory in its application to private 
tries located in end coming within the jurisdiction of the respective States. 
ever, the courts have held, in construing the interstate commerce section of t! ! 
stitution of the United States, that persons employed by common carriers, en ):4¢! 
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sporting interstate commerce can not come within the scope of or become 
t to the operation of the State workmen’s compensation laws. 
iously, the remedy for this State of affairs is the enactment of a Federal work- 
om pensation law applicable to those persons engaged in interstate commerce 
o come wholly within the Federal jurisdiction. 
elieve suc hlegislation should definec learly the class of e mploye rs and employees 
e subject thereto and should be similar to the Ohio workme i ’s compensation 
ich the American Federation of Labor has officially accepted as the standard 
his character and kind of legislation. 


ities s of é mployers in adopting and enforcing limi its of age and standards of physical 
yyment to lessen risks arising out of indusirial em ployme? t and using workmen’s 
ensation laws as a pretert to do this. 


1; | 


investigation discloses the fact that employers in some industries establish 
its and require physical examination on the part of persons seeking employ- 
This practice, however, is not gener: ally followed by employers of labor. 
its and physical exami: ation are requir .d of those seeking e ge lent upon 


lw) 
i 
i 


is and in some rubber factories, electrical manufacturing plants and in other 
ineous trades and callings. While these sn rginag ane} may be set up in order 
ce risks arising out of industrial employment and using workmen’s compen- 
iaws a8 a pretext to do it. there is ho evidence whic - we col i in support 


practice itself seems to be followed as a matter of policy rather than to accom- 
1 purpose. It was put into effect in some industries before the enactment of 
n’s compensation legislation [It would no doubt be carried on if there were 
rkmen’s compensation legislation in effect. 
ur Opinion the only effective safeguard upon which the worker may rely as 
tlon against “pamet y ibe a nd discrimination growling out of age li id phy sical 
nation, as followed by some employers is thorough and effective organization. 
ition of wrong and in justic e by selfish employers can be successfully resisted 
stries, factories and establishments where the workers are thoroughly organized. 


7 
j 


wide difference in the administrative features 


ances and provisions coi tained in the DaATICUS » 


investic: ations ne the prrecypa provisions of existing State compensation 
is disclosed the fact that there is a wide variation in these essential provisions 
mpensation beateation: The principal provisions requiring attention may be 

id to include: 

The scope or coverage of existing laws. 

Inturies embraced. 

Waiting period involved. 

Medical service provided. 

Percentage rate of compensation fixed. 

Weekly maximum and minimum compensation requirements. 
mpensation periods embraced. 

Second injuries included. 

\dministrations. 

\0. Accident prevention. 

\l. Suits for damages. 

12. Compulsory or elective compensation. 

\3. Insurance and other like features. 

It must be self-evident that a thorough inquiry into all these provisions and the 
formulation of concrete proposals suitable to all States and uniform in character 
involves a large task, requiring the utmost care and most intelligent consideration 
Posslt le. 

Your committee has made substantial progress in this work. However, the work 
done has not been advanced sufficiently to enable us to present a complete and com- 
prehensive report at this time. Instead, it is recommended that the investigation 
male, compilation undertaken, and formulation of a standard model workmen's 
compensation law at present under consideration, be continued by this or a like 
committee, with the understanding that the committee’s final report be submitted 
lo the executive council of the American Federation of Labor, and that the executive 
council be authorized to pass final judgment upon this report and publish and distrib- 
ute it in pamphlet form and in such other manner as may be deemed most helpful, 
desirable, and advisable by the executive council. 
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Pending the final report of this committee and the conclusions reached 
executive council, it is recommended that the Ohio workmen’s compensa: 
continue as the model law on this subject. 


The executive council recommended favorable action upo 
several conclusions contained *n the committee’s report inc! 


authorization to complete the work undertaken in the 
indicated and recommended by the committee. 


The recommendations of this special committee, as presen: 


the report of the executive council, were considerably modi! 
the committee on the executive council’s report. The report 
latter committee was presented to the convention and was ap) 


by both the executive council and the federation. The comm 


report in so far as it relates to workmen’s compensation is as fo 


In the executive council’s report, pages 63 to 66, inclusive, under th 
“‘Workmen’s compensation law,’’ is presented a partial report of the « 
appointed in conformity with the authority given by the Cincinnati 
to the executive council to make inquiry into the present status of workm: 
pensation and employers’ liability laws. 

This committee has made a very careful inquiry covering a broad area of t! 
whose scope is such that it can not be completely treated in a single report 

The committee emphasizes a point which is apparent to all who have si 


subject, that is, that private insurance companies have interfered with and s 


retarded progress in the field of workmen’s compensation and employers 
laws. The opposition to State insurance funds, on the part of private insu 
easily understood because wherever a State insurance fund is well establish: 
that are enjoyed by the private insurance companies are cut off from them an 
in the possession of the State, and thereby tend to reduce to that extent at 


cost to the employers of the maintenance of the fund required to take car 


victims of industrial mishaps. 

The solution for this serious phase of the general question, that readil’ 
itself, is the rigid exclusion from the field of the private insurance compan, 
this remedy can be effectively applied there must be a more general dissen 
of information concerning the exact nature of the work that is undertake: 
State in the establishment of the insurance fund. 

Experience has shown that the workmen as well as the employers are n 


to, entirely forego certain of their natural rights even though it be made plain | 


doing so and accepting the conditions of a properly safeguarded compensa! 
with the accompanying State insurance fund, they really are accepting an ad 
to themselves. The impersonal character of the State insurance is a guaranty 
employer and employed of justice rather than the unavoidable suspicion that 

to transactions controlled by a privately manag: d concern that frankly exist 
for the profits that arise from the business it transacts. 

When those who are most vitally interested in this tremendously important 
of our modern industrial life come to realize that their interests are identica 
trust one another in this as they do in other matters pertai: ‘ng to their relati 
will acee»t the operations of an agency that is within their own control, 


it is set up by a law which they have helped to make, and not allow the: 


to be pulled apart by ambulance-chasing lawyers and profit-seeking insurance 


the true benefits of the workmen’s compensation law will become apparent 
The mutual distrust which has been created by interested persons or age) 
selfish purposes must be dispelled and for it must be substituted a confidence 


on the mrtual understanding oi the parties most directly concerned. 


Your c: mmittee listened carefully and with interest to statements made |» 
by delegates and others who are interested in the general subject dealt wit! 
report. We feel that this is one of the most, important subjects now being de: 
by organized labor bodies, by welfare grouy State boards, legislatures, and tlic 


The literature on the subject is increasing 1..pidly as experience determines | 


for modification or extension, or the abandoiiment and substitution of new for 


practices. 





2 Report of proceedings of forty-third annual convention of the American Federation of ! 
309-310. 
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While the committee reporting to the executive council in its concluding paragraph 
"Pending the final report of this committee and the conclusions reached by the 
ss executive council, it is recommended that the Ohio workmen's compensation law 
me tinue as the model law on this subject, ” we do not understand that the committee, 
ding » yeporting, intends to convey the impression that the Ohio law is a perfect law, but 
+ js so referred to because of the very many valuable features which it contains 
od which features have stood the test of the courts and have proven their worth, 
‘hat the law as a whole is suggested to those groups who have not as yet formulated a 
1 neqsure to cover the points. 
| Your committee would recommend that, in addition to the suggestion contained in 
. Ohio law, the following eight points be given full weight in the preparation of 
mpensation law or amendments to same: 
|. Employees in all occupations to be protected. 
ves 9 Work accidents and occupational injuries and diseases to he compensated 


Ws § 3. Benefits to be provided only by State insurance funds. 
{ Such surgical care, hospital service, orthopedic appliances, and artificial limbs 


s may be necessary to as complete physical restoration as is possible 
5 Compensation for widows for life or until remarriage. 
Compensation for life for permanent and total disability. 
No waiting period. 
§ Vocational rehabilitation. 
[he executive council in presenting the report of its special committee concludes: 
‘Having given careful attention to the foregoing report, the executive council 
recommends favorable action on the several conclusions contained therein, including 
authorization to complete the work undertaken, and in the manner undertaken, and 
recommended in the committee’s report.’’ 
We recommend concurrence in and approval of the report and the recommendations. 
The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 


Report of Industrial Board of Indiana. 


HE report of the industrial Board of Indiana for the year ending 
September 30, 1922, reviews the experience under the com- 
pensation law. There were reported to the board during the 

year 38,604 accidents, which is an increase of 4,235 over the number 
reported the previous year. Of these accidents 198 were fatal and 
(09 resulted in the loss of some member of the body. The number 
of agreements approved was 18,416 and the number of awards was 
1405. The amount of compensation paid in closed cases amounted 
to $2,356,056. 


Results of Damage Suits Under Ohio Workmen's Compensation Law. 


PROVISION of the Ohio workmen's compensation act allows 
A the injured employee to sue for damages in lieu of accepting 
the compensation benefits if the injury arises from the failure 

of the employer to comply with any lawful requirement for the pro- 
tection of the lives, health, and safety of employees. There has been 
considerable criticism of this section of the law but it has been im- 
possible to eliminate this provision without a constitutional amend- 


ment. 
A recent study of the results of damage suits brought by employees 
— —® wnder this provision of the compensation act has been made by Mr. 


Emile E. Watson, consulting actuary and former actuary of the Ohio 
Industrial Commission. The following tabular statement shows 
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what the claimants have received as damages and what they 
have received had they accepted the compensation benefits. 







RESULTS OF DAMAGE SUIT 





S BROUGHT UNDER OHIO WORKMEN’S COMP! 
LAW. 











liem. 












Amount for v 





vhich suits were brought................ ward bite ~ dab yee eneeies 







Amount of final settle ment peices SR i te et a dis ne ind eee a 174, 480 x 

Amount of claimants’ attorney fees and eours cote 22 Secs cees 61, 068 

Net ¢ mount received by Qhents... ... edd dickscvtis 4s Add Sabai Sees 113, 412 

Amount receivable had claims ants accepted compensation benefits...........| 163, 563 
iT 





Cost to employers of settle ments plus attorney and court costs.. 216, 355 






Amount of employers’ attorney fees and court costs. . . sa illic veeesesl 41, 875 
| 
| 








The average delay in receiving settlements through the c 
two years and five months. 

It will be noted that the claimants who sued for damages » 
recezved, on the average, over 30 per cent less than they wou 
received as compensation, while it cost the employers 32 Pp 
more. <A constitutional amendment providing for the elimina 
this provision of the constitution was submitted to the people 
State November 6, 1923, and was adopted by a vote of 581,: 
and 514.120 against the amendment. 











Invalidity Insurance in Denmark." 


HE Invalidity Insurance Fund of Denmark receives and 

T ines requests for invalidity pensions, pays the one 
attends to other administrative matters. It can not, | 

decide as to whether or not invalidity exists; this is a func tio 
Invalidity Insurance Court, which court, to a certain extent, al 
as a court of appeals on decisions made by the fund. This cm 
established by Act No. 253 of May 6, 1921,? and consists of a pr: 
and five other members. The act became effective October 
but according to its provisions the court could be appointe 
function before that time and this was done when the Mini 
Interior issued its instructions of August 22, 1921. 

When the invalidity fund has examined a request for pens 
decides that requirements have been met with respect to mem 
in a sick fund, paid-up premiums, citizenship and othe r matte 
request is forwarded to the Invalidity Insurance Court Jf a di 
as to whether invalidity exists as understood by the law, 
capacity reduced to one-third or less, and whether it is rein 

ermanent. ‘The first report of the court states that according | 
fab it is the earning ability and not the actual earnings which 
determinir z factor but that it does not necessarily { follow that : 
earnings are not considered. The law stresses not special o 
tional earning ability but the general ability to oak: Onl; 
























1Data are from: Denmark, Invalideforsikringsretten, 1ste Aeceretuian, 1. Oktober, 1921 
December, 1922, Copenhagen, 1923; and Social Forsorg No. of Gppeahagen, 1923. 
2See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, January, 1922, pp. 198, 199 
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ess as seems to involve a lasting reduction of earning ability to 
ne-third or less is considered invalidity as understood in the law of 
May 6, 1921. 

Decisions of the court are final and may be changed, even bv the 
court itself, only in certain instances and by permission of the Ministry 
of Interior. 

Persons with invalidity insurance at the end of the year numbered 
|,.298,100, of whom 1,128,300 paid annually the lowest premium, 5.40 
kroner ($1.45, par), 26,200 paid increased premium, and 143,600 were 
exempt from paying premiums. The income of the invalidity insur- 
anee fund for the fiseal year was 7,785,400 kroner ($2,086,487, par), 
{ which 7,402,400 kroner ($1,983,848, par) represents premiums 
from persons insured and 179,100 kroner ($47,999, par) contributions 
from the employers. This last amount is small because the insurance 
companies settle accounts with the invalidity funds at the end of the 
fiscal year so that the contributions paid to the companies during 
1922 will not be turned over to the fund until 1923. The fund’s 

<penditures amounted to 3.803.300 kroner ($1,019,284, par), of 

ich invalidity pensions amounted to 3,345,300 kroner ($896,540, 
ar). The fund’s cash balance on December 31. 1922. was 3.982.100 
kroner ($1,056,203, par) of which the fund had 237,700 kroner 
$63,704, par) while the authorized sick funds have 3,555,500 kroner 
$952,874, par). 

From October 1, 1921, to December 31, 1922, the fund received 
14,270 requests for invalidity pensions. Taking the country as a 
whole, 109 out of every 10,000 insured against invalidity sent in a 

for pension. Of the applicants, 6.405 were men and 7.865 
women. Of the requests, 150 were rejected by the fund ara r 
use the applicant was over 62 years of age, or was not a Danis 
n, or had not been a member of a sick fund for one year, or 
use he was not entitled to membership in a sick fund. 

In the period from October 1, 1921, to i ts 31, 1922, the 
Invalidity Insurance Fund forwarded to the Invalidity Insurance 
Court 11,010 claims, 5,093 of which were finished by the court by 
the end of 1922, while 5,917 were still ane ‘rr consideration; 11 termi- 


nated before adecision wasreached. Inthe same pe riod the Invalidity 
Insurance Court held 87 meetings; in the 5,236 cases brought before 
it for a decision, 154 decisions were post pone id pe nding further in- 


nation or for similar reasons, and a decision was rendered in 5,082 


Cases. Inthis same period of the cases in which a decision was reached, 
789 (15.5 per cent) were disallowed, 675 (13.3 per cent) were adjudged 
temporary invalidity, ne 3,618 (71.2 per cent) permanent invalidity. 


voy re ‘ulosis caused 754, or 15 per cent, of the 5,082 cases; diseases 
of the brain, spine, nil nerves caused 707, or 14 per cent; chronic 


ps ~ oning and infection 682, or 13 per cent; insanity, etc., 419, or 
8 per cent; blindness, etc., 403, or 8 per cent; and old age, etc., 406, 
rS per cent. 
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Extension of French Workmen's Compensation Law to Domestic Service 


workmen's compensation act of April 9, 1898, articles, 2 : 


A FRENCH law of August 2, 1923, extends the provisions of {}, 


and 6 of the law of April 12, 1906, and the law of Decembe; 
30, 1922, to cover domestic servants, chauffeurs, governesses, porte 
(concrerges), and all persons connected with household service. 
The law provides that compensation payments shall be based 
solely on the wages and payments in kind directly paid by th, 
employer in execution of the contract and shall exclude all ‘other 
money received by the employee. At the same time all incident 


and usual payments uniting to form the real remuneration, sucl) as 
gifts on New Year’s Day or other special days, should be added to 
the basic wage for the calculation of the compensation in case of 


permanent incapacity or death. 

The law is to become effective six months from the date of p 
cation and it is applicable to Algeria subject to the modifications 
upon metropolitan legislation relating to labor accidents of the | 
of September 25, 1919. 

According to the provisions of the original act * the compensation 
payments amount to 66% per cent of the annual wages for total § 
disability and 50 per cent of the daily wages, beginning with tlh 
fifth day, for temporary disability, while in the case of death funeral 








expenses, not to exceed a certain sum, and annuities of varying * 
amounts are payable to the dependent heirs. Costs of medica! and J... 
urgical treatment are also payable by the employer. a 





1 France. Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, July-Aug.-Sept., 1923, p. 73*. 
2 See U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 203: Workmen’s compensation laws of ....! and | 
and foreign countries, p. 315. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS. 





Amendment of the German Home Work Law.’ 


HE German home work law of 1911 has been amended in a 
very important respect by a law enacted on June 27, 1923. 
The text of the law as amended was promulgated on June 30, 
1923 (Reichsgesetzblatt I, p. 472). The amending law introduces in 
Germany for the first time a system whereby minimum wage rates 
may be fixed for home industries. The law of 1911 contained pro- 
risions of various kinds for the protection of home workers, dealing, 
fr instance, with hygiene, child labor, and the posting of the rates 
for particular kinds of home work. The law also authorized the 
m establishment by the Federal Council? or certain State authorities of 
trade committees (Fachausschiisse) for particular home industries, 
wnsisting of an equal number of representatives of home workers 
and their employers, with three independent members, one of these 
@ieing the chairman. An attempt was made, when the law of 1911 
#vas under consideration, to give these committees power to fix 
ninimum wage rates in their trades, but this proposal was defeated 
ad the committees were left merely with power to investigate the 
enditions of home work, to advise the authorities on matters con- 
ening home work, to cooperate in any measures for improving the 
conditions of home work, and to encourage the voluntary conclusion 
of collective agreements fixing rates of pay for home workers. 

The amendment now gives the committees power to fix minimum 
nites (art. 20) and brings German legislation into line with the home 
work laws of Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Norway. The new law 
still seems to regard the conclusion of collective agreements between 
groups of home workers and their employers as the ideal. When a 
trade committee comes to the conclusion that the wages of home 
workers are “‘ obviously insufficient,” it must first attempt to bring 
about a voluntary agreement for an improvement in the rates. Hf 
tis fails the committee may resolve that any existing collective 
igreement, even if such agreement covers only a small part of the 
workers, shall be generally binding (art. 31), or, in the absence of 
any suitable agreement it may proceed to fix minimum wage rates on 
its Own initiative (art. 32). As the committees are normally ap- 
panted for specified districts only, provision is made for the con- 
vocation of joint committees (Gesamtfachausschiisse), as occasion 
arises, to act for several districts together, in order to prevent any 
tendency of home workers to migrate from one district to another 

wing to lack of uniformity in the operation of the law (art. 27). 








‘Germany. Reichsarbeitsverwaltung. Reichsarbeitsblatt, Berlin, July 16, 1923, pp. 451-456. 
’ Later replaced for this purpose by the Minister of Labor. 
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Rates of pay are to be held insufficient if they do not ena 
workers working a normal number of hours to earn either t 
customary in the locality or the wages earned by persons d 
same work in other districts with similar economic conditio 
wages earned by workers doing similar work in factories a 
shops in the same district (art. 20). 

Whenever possible, the rates to be fixed for home work 
piece rates. If, however, piece rates are not practicable, ti 
shall be agreed upon or fixed, which shall be based on 
rates current in the trade. Special rates shall be fixed fo 
men (Zwischenmeister), so as to enable them, m their turn 
to the home workers the minimum rates fixed for the latter 

Decisions adopted by the votes of two-thirds of the wor! 
employers’ representatives on the committee and approved 
chairman dnt ina of the independent members (Beisitzer) 
in other cases the confirmation of the decision by the au 
establishing the committee is needed (art. 34). The commi 
assess fines for failure to pay the minimum rates (art. 
committees act also as boards of conciliation and arbitration 
settlement of disputes between home workers and their e: 
(arts. 20 and 41). 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND CONVENTIONS. 





Forty-third Annual Meeting of American Federation of Labor.’ 


of Labor was held in Portland, Oreg., October 1 to 12, 1923. 
There were 380 delegates in attendance, including the fra- 
ernal delegates representing the British Trades-Union Congress. the 
Canadiigh Trades and Labor Congress, and the National Women’s 
[rade-Union League. 

According to the American Federationist of November, 1923, the 
three matters standing out most prominently in the work of the con- 
vention were 

The declaration of a philosophy and policy which would best 
advance the interests of industry and a democratic development 
within industry. 

2) The strong determination that the efforts toward the organi- 
zation of nonunion workers should be everywhere redoubled. 

The decision to eliminate from the trade-union movement “ the 
last remnants of destructive and revolutionary effort.’’ 

The report of the executive council to the convention declares: 

Henceforth the organization of workers into trade-unions must 
mean the conscious organization of one of the most vital functional 

lements for enlightened partic ipation in a democracy of industry,”’ 
among the purposes of which are “the rescue of industry from chaos, 
profiteering, and purely individual whim, including individual in- 

capacity, and the rescue of industry also from the domination of 
incompetent political bodies.”’ 


Tua forty-third annual convention of the American Federation 


fates must organize for service, for constructive effort, for orderly continuity, 
ustice to all who participate. It must bring itself to a realization of its mission 
id to that end it must organize and come together in de liberative bodies where the 
ull wisdom and ex <perience of all may contribu te to final decisions. * * * In- 
dustry must realize that it exists to give service to a nation and not to a single master 
to a syndicate of stockholders. 
The convention showed its interest in increasing the membership 
the Federation by ordermg a campaign for the organization of 
casual and migratory labor, by indorsing a nation-wide movement 
les the unionization of ‘white-collar employees,” and by directing 
that a national conference be held to launch a campaign for gathering 
woman workers into trades-unions. 
The meeting directed continued efforts to promote friendship and 
understanding between wage earners and farmers. A continuance of 
steps to effect an affiliation with the International Federation of 








Report of Proceedings of the 43d Annual Convention of thu American Federation of Labor, Washington, 
1923 (advanee copy); Report of the Executive Council of the American Federation of L abor to the 43d 

nnual Convention, 1923; mimeogr: aphed statement from Information and Publicity Service of American 
Fe deration of Labor; and American Federationis t, November, 1923. 
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Trade-Unions on terms satisfactory to American labor and insuring 
national autonomy was also directed. ° 
A resolution in behalf of the so-called amalgamation plan and « 
resolutions calling for compulsory instead of voluntary action relative 
to the affiliation of local unions with central bodies and State feder- 

ations were defeated. 

The convention placed itself on record as favoring prohibition. 
against the granting of injunctions ‘“‘in cases where no ‘injunction 
would lie if no industrial dispute were in evidence;’’ and emphasized 
its position in regard to the “sanctity of contract in relations wit) 
employers.’ A continuation of activities ‘to prevent prison |alor 
from coming into competition with free labor’’ was directed. 

The congress recommended the assignment of one or more mem)jers 
of the legislative committee (when Congress is not in session) to 
explain and promote the cooperative movement and to furnis) 
standard literature on the Rochdale system at cost, and that the 
Federation urge the establishment of cooperative bureaus for tl, 
study of the Rochdale movement. The possibilities of large financial 
savings to the workers through the establishment of a cooperatiy: 
insurance company were pointed out and the convention authorized 
the federation to direct or conduct an investigation of “all form 
insurance and death benefit systems now provided by national a 
international unions” and “ group insurance plans and other insur: 
features used by employers to provide insurance for their employe 

The continuation of the federation’s inquiry into the present status 
of workmen’s compensation and employers’ lability legislation | Ww 
favored, and amendments to the Constitution were demanded, pro- 
hibiting child labor and empowering Congress to reenact laws which 
the Supreme Court has declared unconstitutional. 

The meeting urged that demands for a “still more efficient and 
extensive Department of Labor be impressively submitted to the 
President of the United States and to our National Congress.’’ 

The executive council was directed to request the Pan American 
Federation of Labor to make a survey of conditions in Venezucl: 
and to ask the United States Government to take steps to end prolit 
eering and reduce the cost of living. <A general investigation of 
living and working conditions in the Philippines was also desired 

General recommendations of the convention included “a more 
stringent immigration policy’’ curtailing present quotas; the careful 
study of intelligence tests and the insistence on the importance o! 
the partic ipation of labor in the direction of the application of such 
tests; the expansion of the federation’s information and public 
service; and the elimination of the Railway Labor Board. 

According to the secretary’s report the balance on hand on April 
30, 1922, was $198,794.68. The total receipts for the year ending 
April 30, 1923, including this balance amounted to $886,675; the 
total expenses to $662,398. 84, leaving a balance on August 31, 
1923, of $224,276.16 of which $183 994.28 was in the defense fund 
for local trade and Federal labor unions. The average paid- up ind 
reported membership for the fiscal year 1922 was 3, 195 635 and for 
1923, 2,926,468, a decrease of 269,167 

The federation’s voting strength in 1923 was 30,486, which was 
2.850 less than in 1922. 
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The following amounts were paid out in trade-union benefits 
mainly by international organizations: 


a gsi an eae $1, 944, 930. 22 
Death benefits to membets’ wives....................... 135, 974. 50 
ne, a SUSE. SUS SS ae! bid Ge 648, 680. 42 
[rav eling I 5 iter Sih 3s de RAEN ES Ls kids ins eRe 19, 818. 50 
ES CTS... Sea ee oe ee 319. 00 
I en ng 2 Bin 5 danke ne'sspndea ce 28, 820. 00 


The above amounts represent only a small proportion of the 
aggregate sums paid out in trade-union benefits as numerous local 

nions Which did not report to the federation on this matter provide 
se sd benefits for their members. 

Mr. Samuel Gompers was again elected president of the federation. 
The secretary, Mr. Frank Morrison, and the treasurer, Mr. Daniel 
Tobin, for 1922- 23, were also chosen to serve for another year. 

It was decided to hold the next annual meeting in El Paso, Tex. 


ee 


Number and Eamings of Members of International Typographical 
Jnion, 1909 to 1923. 


si lLae, gies pare al Union are published (p. 30) statistics from the 
report (1923) of the secretary- treasurer of that organization, 
from which the following table is compiled showing the membe rship 
‘the union and their earnings from 1909 to 1923. 
lhe total earnings shown in the table are based on the old-age 
pensions and mortuary assessments, each one of which is paid at the 
rate of one-half of 1 per cent on the earnings of the members. _Di- 
viding the total earnings each year by the number of members 
recorded by the union as paying the per capita for that year gives 
average annual earnings per member as shown in the last column 
of the table. 


[* THE Se ptember issue of the bulletin issued by the International 


iEMBERSHIP AND TOTAL AND AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF MEMBERS OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION FOR YEARS ENDING MAY 31, 


w rO 1923 
| | 
| | A ver- | i \ V er- 
. | age || age 
Num- Num- 
1. ‘arn- > . ~arn- 
, - 21 | ber of rotal | ; art , ‘ . : ber of | Tota . rn 
g¢ May 3i— ‘ . | ings | Year ending Ma ) | ' . Lngs 
? ‘ |} mem- Carnings.. | i meme- | earnings. - 
bers per || bers per 
: | mem- r mem- 
| ber. ber 
| 
> 
reed oe Os OR BRS 44,921 | $40,293,738 | $897 | 1917..............-.-..| 61,350 $66,652,431 $1,086 
{ os PSSe aes oe 47,848 | 45,602,944 ee Se ae 62,661 | 71,756,014 i, 145 
abe enced Mine Sbdte ces 51, 095 | 49,4 770, 668 974 Ee eee ee 65,203 | 82, 464, 167 1, 265 
vee | PRAMS 53,807 | 53,378,902 992 ea ee ae ae 70,945 | 114, 594, 258 1,615 
See OF) Se 55.614 | 56, 944, 486 aS FP aa ee oe 74,355 141, 964, 382 1, 909 
Wenn tides «eke si GB. Shr | ‘Gi, Gee, caw | 1, OES 1 Bombe ccc ccc cc cect cccces 68, 746 | 123, 429, 452 1,795 
dy EE os EEE: _..| 59.571 | 61,155,285 sf) GS ee eee 68, 144 | 130,792, 901 1,919 
( | . 
SUED. 2.0% pitdindeniun de é of. 231 j 62.711, R05 | l, 041 
' 
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Alliance of Five Needle-Trade Unions.' 


was formed by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, th. 

national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, the Unite. 
Hat and Cap Makers, the Journeymen Tailors’ Union, and th, 
national Fur Workers’ Union. The purpose of the combin: 
“to promote solidarity, mutual aid, and cooperation amo 
affiliated international unions.”’ Provision has been made 
manent headquarters in New York for the new organization y 
to have a paid manager or executive secretary. The app: 
membership of the five unions is 350,000. The executive c 
the alliance is composed of one representative from each of 
affiliated unions. The budget must not exceed $20,000 p: 
An annual conference is to be held by the organization, the » 
of which is Mr. Morris Sigman, who is also the president of thi. 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 


Oe SEPTEMBER 8, 1923, the Needle Trades Workers’ A 





Meeting of Pan American Federation of Labor, 1924. 


pe Pan American Federation of Labor will hold its nex 


vention in Mexico City in December, 1924, instead 

Guatemala, as was originally planned, according to 
nouncement made by the Mexican-American labor conferenc: 
was held in El Paso, Tex. The concluding sessions of the . 
tion may be held in Guatemala if political conditions th 
improved. 





Annual Meeting of Canadian Trades and Labor Congre 
w thar Trades and Labor Congress of Canada held its thirt 


annual meeting in Vancouver September 10 to 14, 192 

final report of the credential committee showed 220 d 
in attendance. Some of the important resolutions adopted 
meeting were those requesting that the Government of On 
petitioned to extend the workmen’s compensation act so as to 
all workers; that the Government of Quebec be urged to pas 
pensation law similar to those in operation in the other Pr: 
that the Government of British Columbia be asked to institu! 
inations in Engiish for workers whose native tongue is oth 
English and that employers be fined for hiring such foreign 
service in plants using water, steam, gas, or electricity a: 


power. 
} 


Other resolutions favored Government health insurance; th 


exclusion of orientalis, and laws for the more effective contro! 


activities of orientals now residing in the Dominion; regu! 
requiring “ periodical medical examination of all persons em) 


or engaged in the preparation of food for public consumption 
the creation of a Dominion council of action to combat w 





1 Daily News Record, New York, Sept. 10, 1923, pp. 1, 3. 
2 Labor Gazette, Ottawa, October, 1923, pp. 1088-1102. 
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follow the example of the British Labor Party in its efforts to 
prevent War. 

The executive officers of the congress for 1923-24 were instructed 
by resolution to use all means in their power to have enacted into law 
as promptly as possible “the findings of the Int ernational Labor 
Conference in ex ynnection with the law of nations and part 13 of the 

aty of Versailles.’’ 

[t was resolved, also, that the Trades and Labor Congress ‘“ con- 
tinue to act as the legislative mouthpiece for organized labor in 
Canada, independent of any political organization engaged in an 
eflort to send representatives of the people to parliament, the pro- 
vincial legislature, or othe r elective bodies of this country,” and it was 
urged that efforts be made to amend the eriminal code So that peace- 
ful picketing and persuasion in strikes may be legalized. 

Among other resolutions were those 1 requesting the Government 
to stop unauthorized persons from “‘filling the country with out-of- 
works,’’ protesting against any additional persons entering Canad: a as 
farm laborers and later taking the places of Canadian citizens; calling 
on the Dominion Government to assume re sponsibility on a nati: nal 
5 ecale for the unem ploy ment situation; and reite raiing a prey "ous 

equest of the congress for legislation for a “simplified form of incor- 
poration of cooperative societies.’ 

- Mr. Tom Moore was reelected pre sident. Mr. P. M. Draper is the 
secretary-treasurer for the coming year. ‘The 1924 convention will be 
eld in London, Canada. 
cttegleeiiatinmetitaisl tal 


Trade-Union Movement in Norway, 1922.’ 


the Norwegian National Federation of Trade-Unions. These 
had a combined me mbership of 83,640 (4,938 being women ) 

this represented a decrease of 12,325 members during the year. 
Afterwards the decrease was checked and by July, 1923, the member- 

ship had increased to 87,189. The membership decreased in all 

inions except three—the union of employees of the paper industry, 
the commune workers’ union, and the stonecutters’ union—which 
showed increases of 260, 112, and 56 members, respectively. 

Collective agreements, most of which were arrived at through arbi- 
tration awards, concluded during the year numbered 360 and affected 
84,952 workers. In 1922, 313,876 kroner ($84,119, par) as against 
3,746,010 kroner ($1,003,931, par) im 1921 was paid out in strike 
benefits, 89,677 kroner ($24,033, par) of which was paid b) the 
National Federation. The number of working days lost because of 
disputes was 99,932 in 1922 and 2,217,786 in 1921. Reductions in 
wages in 1922 affecting 78,233 w orkers were estimated to amount to 
(2,310,861 kroner ($19, 379,311, par) or approximately 924 kroner 
$248, par) per worker. Similar reductions in 1921 ‘amounted to 
about 680 kroner ($182, par) per worker. Only 825 workers received 

age increases, these amounting to 187,892 kroner ($50,355, par), or 
about 228 kroner ($61, par) per - worker. 


‘ T THE end of 1922, 1.449 trade-unions were in affiliation wit! 





3 Data are from Meddelelsesblad Christiania, September, 1923, and Sociala Meddelanden, Stockholm, 
». 10, 1923. 
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The hours of work remained unchanged. The vacation period jp 
several industries was reduced from 12 to 8 days. The average 
number of days’ vacation in 1922 was 9.77 as against 10.74 in 192{. 

According to reports from 22 unions and 1 directly affiliated 
organization with 70,922 members, the number of days lost in 1922 
because of lack of work was 2,678,386, or 37.76 per member, ag 
against about 4,000,000, or 49 days per member, in 1921. Days los 
due to illness numbered 423,269; to military service, 96,697; and to 
other causes, 164,270; a total of 3,362,622, or 47.41 days lost per 
member. 

For traveling and unemployment aid 26 organizations paid out 
6,199,804 kroner ($1,661,547, par). In 1921 the trade-unions paid 
unemployment relief amounting to 12,851,064 kroner ($3,444,085. 
ole For medical aid and sick reiief, 8 organizations paid out 550,580 
croner ($147,555, par) and for funeral benefits and insurance 27 
organizations paid out 402,923 kroner ($107,983, par), and for in- 
validity and other aid 60,177 kroner ($16,127, par). Disbursements 
of all the insurance funds amounted to 7,212,889 kroner ($1,933,944. 
par). During the year the affiliated organizations had a total income 
of 13,241,777 kroner ($3,548,796, par) and expenditures amounting to 
12,227,431 kroner ($3,276,952, par). Goateibations to the Nationa! 
Federation in 1922 amounted to 1,067,194 kroner ($286,008, par). 

At the congress of the National Federation in April, 1923, it was 
resolved that the trade-union movement, as in Sweden, should be 
reorganized on the basis of industrial unionism, sv that all workers at 
a place of work always would belong to one and the same organization. 


Program of Polish Federation of Trade-Unicns.' 


N EXTRAORDINARY congress of the Polish Federation of 

Trade-Unions (Zjednoczenie Zawodowe polskie) was held at 

Poznan on July -29 and 30, 1923. The chief object of the 
congress was to draw up new rules and a program of action for the 
federation. Briefly summarized, the main points of the new program 
are the following: 


(1) Strict observance of the hours of employment act (the 46-hour week in indust) 
and commerce and a 6-hour day in occupations likely to injure the health of th: 
workers—mines, blast furnaces, etc.). 

(2) Night work and Sunday work to be reduced to a minimum. 

(3) Prohibition of night work for women and young persons. 

(4) Prohibition of the employment of children under 15 years of age. 

(5) Enactment of legislation prohibiting mothers from working outside their | 
homes, this measure to be introduced gradually. 

(6) Efforts to secure as high wages as possible, based on quantity and quality 
output. Introduction of a method of fixing wages such as to insure that their value 
shall correspond to the pre-war value. 

(7) Institution of a joint body to fix periodically the minimum wage required | 
meet the bare necessities of life, this minimum to be made compulsory everywhere 

(8) Enforcement of collective agreements and legal recognition of the right | 
strike. ' 

(9) Legislation providing for the introduction of profit sharing. 





| International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Oct. 5, 1923, pp. 6-8. Base 
on information from Warsztati Rola, Aug. 4, 1923, and Presse de Poznan, July 31 and Aug. 17, 1923. 
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i) Amendment and extension of existing legislation concerning trade courts and 
troduction of legislation for the institution of trade courts and special mining courts 
, every locality wren & pogmnsiep of moro them 5/000, snd at ievgt in every dietieh 
~ (11) Institution of public joint employment offices; legislation concerning public 
»mplovyment offices and organization of joint employment offices administered by the 
state or the local authorities. ‘ 

2) Amendment of the workers’ holidays act and extension of the right to a holiday 
ith pay to all categories of workers. , 

(13) Extension of the works councils act at present in force in Upper Silesia to the 
yhole of the country. 

\4) Enactment as soon as possible of a factory inspection act which will make the 
iactory inspection department independent of all other administrative authorities. 

15) Legislation for the protection of the life and health of the workers 

Legislation for the protection of women and young persons. 

17) Introduction of health measures in all industrial and commercial undertakings. 

18) Application of labor legislation to home work. 

19) Guaranty of right of association and assembly in conformity with the Polish 
(onstitution. 

%) Introduction of compulsory health, accident, invalidity, old-age and unemploy- 
ment Insurance under State control. 

|) Measures for the protection of emigrants, and for the collaboration of the trade- 
ions in the supervision of emigration. 

Codification and unification of labor legislation 

(23) Development of vocationa! education. 

24) Encouragement of the cooperative movement (productive and distributive 
cooperative societies). 

25) Introduction of a system of taxation based chiefly on direct taxes, a tax on 
epital and a graduated income tax 

2%) Measures for the protection of workers against abusive practices in trade 
employment offices. 

27) Measures for the solution of the housing problem by the construction of working 
ass houses, which will in time become the property oi the workers by a system of 
nayments; prolongation of the tenants’ protection act in the case of all tenants 

earning less than five million marks per month. 

Various resolutions were adopted by the congress, including a 
resolution concerning social insurance urging the Government and 
parllament- 

To codify, unify, and amend existing legislation concerning invalidity, old age, 
nd other branches of social insurance, and extend such legislation to the whole of 
Polish territory. 

2) To take steps as soon as possible for the institution of health insurance societies 
in Polish territory formerly belonging to Russia. 

To fix pension rates so as to insure that their real value is not below the pre-war 
level, 

Another resolution urged the Government to introduce in parlia- 
ent a bill for the ratification of the draft conventions adopted at the 
various sessions of the International Labor Conference. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, April to June, |9 


reau of Labor Statistics, 603 labor disputes resulting in 

and lockouts occurred in this country during the second 
of 1923, or more than double the number reported for the first | N 
of 1923. Inasmuch as some reports do not reach the bure: ; 
several months after the strikes occur, the number of strikes o 
during the second quarter was probably somewhat larger | 
above figure. Complete data relative to these strikes have : 
received by the bureau, and it has not been possible to verify 
have been received. The figures m the following tables shoul 
fore be regarded as an advance statement, and should not be a 


a eee 3 to information received by the United Sta 








as final. 
NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, JANUARY TO JUNI 
1923. 
| Febru- | | Mon wu 
Year. | January. ary. Mareh. | April. | May. June. | noi a" 

| ¢ . | j | st at VM 
leer TR tp | 126 79 7; 102 | 99 | 59 | 
ae eres saan 65 70 106 203 | 234 | 126 2 on 











As respects number of strikers involved, the most important 
occurring during the quarter included the following: That o 
workers in some 2,000 shops of the clothing industry of N 
City, during May, for a 10 per eent wage increase; that of 5,0) 
ing workers in Philadelphia in June for a wage increase o! - 
week; the strike of 5,000 shoe workers in Lynn during April fo } 
mcrease of 30 per cent; the strike in May, of about 5,000 coa! 
in 40 mines of Hopkins County, Ky., over renewal of contract , 
about 5,000 bakersforthe Ward Baking Co., on May 1, against ' | 
shop in various plants of the company located in New Yo 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, etc.; the unsuccessful strike, b y 
May 16, of about 4,500 workers in 45 shoe factories in Bi 
Mass., for a 20 per cent wage increase and elimination of 
board of conciliation and arbitration as a stipulated medium 
settlement of disputes; and the successful strike, beginning 
of about 4,000 bricklayers and helpers in New York City fo: 
year agreement carrying a basic wage of $12 per day to bri 
Mention should also be made of the strike for a wage increase 
telephone operators in the five New England States of Mai 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Vermont, ! ng 
June 26. After running for a month the strike was called of! 
workers. 
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‘he data in the following tables relate to the 603 disputes reported 
as having occurred in the three months under consideration. ‘The 
trikes that occurred during the quarter but in which the exact month 
was not stated appear in a group by themselves. 


ES IN WHICH TWO OR MORE DISPUTES WERE REPORTED AS OCCURRING IN 
THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1923. 








Number of disputes. Number of disput 
——— a ae eS —_—s 
tate } P | y —_s | 
va | Month | Month 
April.| May June.| not Total. | iApril.| May.|June.} not |Total. 
stated. i | 7 | hated 
i | } 
Pe 7 eae , | 4 , eo ” 
\ Y Clin sntwes 2 30 ) 120 |, District of Colum- | 
' husetts....| 30 51 20 s 109 bia. 2 2 l i 3 
ania. . 33 2s 19 3] RI Texas 2 2 ; { 
a 6 ) LO 2 27 Colorado. .. l l l ; 
A x ] } 2 25 |; Maine. ‘ | 2 ] } 
Piadaoe Y Ll ‘ l 24 Michiga ] 2 } 
ae 16 7 l : 24 Montana. 2 ; l } 
idle ee 6 s 7 6 l 22 | New Hampshire l 2 } 
{ Mi tianess be 7 { 2 2) Wisconsil | l 2 ; 
ete ess al 4 6 } l 14 Georgia 2 2 
Island 7 5 2 i4 Kentu : | i 2 
Virginia 2 8 2 ] 13 |} Oklahoma ] ] 2 
iflssede 6 3 } 12 |} 8 other States. . -. 5 } 8 
Oe eee 4 l t 1] i} Interstate 5 3 l l 10 
nd is inn ae 5 l 9 | — 
eae I { 2 2 oy) Total.......) 203 234 126 40) 603 
4 2 ] ) 


Of these 603 disputes, 470 occurred east of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, 102 occurred west of the 
Mississippi; and 21 occurred south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers 

| east of the Mississippi River. Of the 10 interstate strikes, 6, in- 
cluding the Ward bakers and the New England telephone operators, 
occurred east of the Mississippi River; 1 occurred west of the Missis- 
sippi River, and 3, of minor importance, embraced both sides of the 
river. 

About 63 per cent of the disputes occurred in the industrial States 
of New York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. 

As to eities, New York City leads with 79 strikes, followed by Boston 
and Chicago with 14 each, and Springfield, Mass., with 10; while 
P| iladelphia, Cleveland, St. Louis, Brockton, Mass., and Seattle each 
had 8, 

As to sex of the strikers involved, the distribution was as follows: 
Males only were involved in 426 disputes; females only in 11; both 
males and females in 101: and in 65 strikes the sex of the strikers 
was not reported. 

The following table shows the number of disputes reported as occur- 
rin rin the industries specified. About 62 per cent of them occ urred 
in the building trades, clothing textiles, coal mining, and metal 
trades. 
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NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES REPORTED AS OCCURRIN( UR. 


ING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1923. than 
lic 
qispt 


than 








Number of disputes. 











14 8} 
Occupation. Ty 
Month 
April. | May. June. not ar § 
stated. “ 
= ne pron 
Building trades’ workers............ £335. thd sell 39 | 16 | 26 1 - 
EAE EE STITT 21 | 41 | 23 { 
REARS RRR SEER = TRE 32 | 20 5 3 () 
CO Se ee ee eae puahenna- teil ai 17 | 20 | 8 | 8 
Motal trades emmployees.........................-.0- 18 | 16 | 15 2 
EEN RE GER BASE, CO EN ae ae | Seer 14 | | Cee 
Chauffeurs and teamsters............ EE 4 3 6 I 
Street, sewer, and park employees................... 6 | 5 2 , 
Lumber and timber workers.......................-. 9 | 3 Deedes hens 1 
i. SUE) ae Se aeeaee eS <4 $ 3 2 ai 
I 9 AO ck. cen wc ctdell de 8 eee ee 
Longshoremen and freight handlers.................. 5 ] ee 
Ee sii Sab bapedliadasen «a ateiucds 2 i 1 | 
Printing and publishing employees.................. 1 2 |. 
SI ie OR © SER FOR ae 2 ) eee ve . 
ee ee ee ee ee eee esky 3 3 1 088 
Hotel and restaurant employees. .......... ee ae 2 3 1 708 
i es Den thnbechvdeehidstan nas cineeeiel vb 3 Wass otekadlons ss ore 
Es Bi kh, og ey ad kab diate de l 2 + os 
en eee ee ne EEE ea Oe a eee 5 eee f aa 
eee eres ee md 4. 2 2 ! ra 
Motion picture and theatrical employees............. 3 ! 1 M2 
rth ederdebdebthsacsscccesscccecssde 2 i on 
eS ee To eee 2 ) ae | om 
“a et SR Se aes 1 | 2 t.. dit 
Smippulsdug employees. .......................2000- 3 ly ere 1:4 
Slaughtering, meat cutting and packing emplovees. . oe ee eet 5 rit 
EEN EE EE RE EE IR Ma _, eer ae eee 1; 
Light, heat, and power employees. ....... a pote Mer l 1 | 2 oe ha 
Rubber workers............. ES) CREO IR et Te Pee re 2 | \ ee hs 
CE RPE OO LOE ES _) ee sor eet lo 
SIO. on. Woods s Seeds cee cote ws. Ae I © Ra wists odd See or obi ws ot 
tt idins oceb enh nignsheepakh $s «404406 dh <2 looness dae B bpgadah «ons = rit 
te nn ee a ee cekclivensees : ] eee “ 
Oil and chemical employees... ............. ere oe Sih: Ser sidac adhe 3 | ree ip 
Telephone and telegraph employees.................)..-.-.---- eeee-eeeee ae 
PS. Nivea de cet dh Wee datbs det woctondebccts 6 a 10 ai 
ee On BAI ME ees 03 28=— 234) i288 | 0 i 
A PS See ee hos 2 Miscell 
In 423 disputes the employees were reported as connected wit 
unions; in 37 disputes they were not so connected: in 5 disputes bot! 
union and nonunion employees were involved; in 7 disputes | i 
were unionized after the strikes began; and in 131 disputes the ques- 7 
° . cat: om since 
tion of union,affiliation was not snake at 
Qo” " : sad SUTIK 
In 378 disputes only one employer was concerned in each distur)- ‘ari 
é 2 « e . . « (] a3 
ance; in 28 disputes, 2 employers; in 14 disputes, 3 employers: 
s - ) . a . « } | } 
in 5 disputes, 4 employers; in 8 disputes, 5 employers: in 4! (is- : 
. ! , . or Nh 
putes, more than 5 employers; and in 129 disputes the number o r 
myer was not reported. 3 
n the 480 disputes for which the number of persons was reported 
there were 258,255 employees directly involved, or an average o! 55% : 
per strike. we 
In 57 disputes in which the number involved was 1,000 or tore 
the strikers numbered 190,580, thus leaving 67,675 involved in th 
remaining 423 disputes, or an average of 160 each. | 
By months the figures are as follows: April, 67,982 persons in |+- 


disputes, average 395, of whom 26,314 were in 152 disputes of [es 
than 1,000 persons each, average 173; May 123,638 persons in |S 
disputes, average 658, of whom 26,886 were in 168 disputes ol ‘ess 
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than 1,000 persons each, average 160; June, 51,784 persons in 104 
lisputes, average 498, of whom 12,324 were in 90 disputes of less 
than 1,000 persons each, average 137. In 16 disputes, involving 
4,851 persons the month in which the strike began was not reported. 
‘The following table shows the principal causes of the disputes in so 
{ar as reported. In more than 50 per cent of them wages were a 
prominent question: 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DISPUTES REPORTED AS OCCURRING IN THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1923. 





Number of disputes. 

















. | 
Cause. } Month 
April. May. june. | not Total 
| stated. 

= — a een | —|} - 
ir ie eee cid a bk al ack nieedabuiin cout 88 84 52 17 | 241 
Of WRB iva ow scdcas Niseucudddhienon etnies 3 DP data bdalvneie> cidieaens 9 
10% fo gO ae a ee ee ‘ 7 5 4 20 
ee SS PRE ES es ER ey | ae rere ' I 
Dean cob sv cdsdéewe da ceiesccwicikcceeds | 2 _E, Renee, eee rs. 3 
rease of Wages and decrease of hours.............. 14 4 10 | 1 99 
i IESs 6 cbt aca Sebacnssenseteesee.cats 4 14 5 | 2 | 25 
SEE ee aan 2 10 7 jecesessewel ig 
Rese on vc cucacwtemcwedsccuccceud Fey a sid waa & eee es shi ad 3 
RecOMAtIONh. SUMMOR DOUGB . occccccicccccccccccecccvces l 7 | ems il 
General conditions............ Le SE, IS baie + 18 1] 5 1 | 25 
entOU Is 5c cb ccccccccccuccceccccccccance 15 7 3 1 } 26 
(Conditions and hours....... ape eee ee ST A oS eee Le ee I 
Conditions, wages, hours.......... ee ee 1 ae ee ss 3 
(Dandie sOen Gin MITCH «go on ccc cn ccccccccccceace ag 2 . Sree 3 
harge of foreman demanded....................- ea Ee | SLE ey | 1 
ischarge of employees....... pieiendeeanettactus dudt 2 4 5 | | 12 
loyment of nonunion men................ccccce is eee 4 4 ea 8 
wR ee re eee ei datekdle tu ik senha i Sr here> ! 
Dig aintle ht innccccchansascccceuceness eee 1 5 Sea Sete 3 
Open or closed shop...................-- Tiisinescust 10 is 6 2 36 
fy ES) ee ae } RE Rt Saeenerer eee 2 
egard to agreement ................... i RP Seee 8 | 7 | Ee Aa is 
Si  , ee eb ae 3 | 3 & eae 7 
Sk EE aR | RANE iy Rene aa ts 3 | 8 | 2 16 
as oak dick chiens reauccaiios 2 | RES BR | 6 
SNR Sia oe os oa bd c5 sn Cakes onset cs 4 | 17 | 6 3 | 30 
PIS SINS Eee Oe cesco cde bobidethbbcacsacseces 15 8 6 5) 34 

nn na ee 203 234 | 126 4) 6 








lt is often difficult to determine exactly when a strike terminates, 
ince many strikes end without any formal vote on the part of the 
‘trikers. The bureau has information of the ending of 401 disputes 
during the quarter, including about 28 in which the positions of the 
employees were filled or they returned to work with probably little 
or no interruption of the work. 

The following table shows the number of disputes ending in the 
ist six months of 1922 and 1923: 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES ENDING IN THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1922 AND 1923. 








| | | 
| | | Month 
ear. January. February., March. | April. | May. | June. not Total. 
stated. 


ann "2 ttescesscccccce 37 27 35 37 76 47 45 304 
NM waccescnccccscece | 57 | 59 | 70 110 | 160 | 107 31 | 504 
- | | 
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The table following shows the results of disputes endin 
second quarter of 1923: 


RESULTS OF DISPUTES ENDING DURING THE SECOND QUARTER 








Number of disputes 














Result. | | wy 
April. | May. June. 
| bere 
7 snrcicacialeeniinn é —_—_——} | 
Ne SEITE = tl | 44 31 
ES ee 20 | 51 41 
LT aE oe ae 27 | 38 | 18 
Employees returned pending arbitration.......... ihe 2 H 3 
Not reported ......... SESE IEE ALE NR eee ee 20 | 26 | 14 | 
_ ONE Se Ses eres bul 110 | 160 107 | 


The next table gives the duration of disputes ending in t| 
quarter of 1923, by classified periods of duration. 


CLASSIFIED DURATION OF DISPUTES ENDING IN THE SECOND QUART! 











Number of dispute 











Duration. oar, 
| April. May. | June. no 

| i 
a he iin ddan oncnnd odie iequnge dios 18 22 7 
tla aes i an kcinnnd aie ahan ate cen ns oni 12 7 | 9 
3days...... TS PR & ARSE 2 6 6 14 | 8 
i diitiebn a ccna thawh aka nandabiecannsvs ee 9 13 | 5 
Sto 7 days.......... PORES Tn ee ‘otjeniiinichia 7 24 | i3 
en lh Feat CG armaires 5: 24 29 | 23 
FEE See Paap a penne 7 16 | 13 
Iw s0 nadeadnnnnentheb PER FD Mey SF os I 6 | 4 
30 to 90 days.......-. ccadetes tT hha aaah athat lass enaeces 8 | 13 
abe 2 oe caw ndnd abaceice os oy aera ees 2 
CREE: Hh RR fF Sp PUREE f 11 | 21 | 10 

tha deardechesses ePieastdnce oe ene pe he 110 160 | 107 | 


The number of days lost in the industrial disputes endi: 
quarter for the 335-reporting was approximately 5,594. T! 
duration of these was 17 days. The average duration of the | 
lasting less than 90 days was 10 days. By months the rec: 
follows: April, 2,443 days lost, average 25 days; May, 1,294 c 
average 9 days; June, 1,857 days lost, average 19 days. 

Of the 401 disputes ending during the quarter, 335 repoi' 
tion, and of this number 302 reported the number of « 
involved, aggregating 180,641, an average of 598 employees. 

Of the 401 disputes reported as ending during the qual 
reported the number of employees involved, aggregating 197 
average of 582 employees. 
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LOCKOUTS, 


1922.’ 


difficult industrial situation in Czechoslovakia during 1922 
found expression in 262 strikes and 20 lockouts, which in- 
volved 979 establishments and a total of 114,909 workers. 

st one-fifth of the workers affected were women. Of the total 

be 25 of strikes and lockouts, 212 affected single establishments, 

e 70 were conducted as group or ee affairs. The industrial 

tutes of 1922 resulted in a total loss of 2,554,350 workine-davs and 

18 071, 500 crowns ($19,908,514, par) in wages. | 


Stnkes and Lockouts in Czechoslovakia, 


‘here were undoubtedly numerous small strikes during the yea 


r review, which were not officially recorded. It is re asonab le, 
efore, to estimate the number of workers affected by strikes ind 
yuts as approximately 150,000, the time lost as 3,000,000 working- 
s,and the loss of w at 150,000,000 Czecho-Slovak crowns 
450,000, par). 


age S 


*S agalnst 
With a view to 


renal n the 


than half of the strikes were due to protests on the part of employes 
eral lowering of wages in all branches of industry, undertaken 
ing the industrial stagnation which resulted from the phenon 
e rate of the Czecho-Slovak crown. Disagreement over the r 
’ representatives or organizations proved to be the next principal cause of 
sand lockouts during the year. In the textile industry this was the leading 
of disagreement, which may be explained by the fact that the majority of workers 
textile trades are women, who are less well organized than the male ( mploye ees 
er industries 
ly 50 of the 282 disputes were settled in favor of the workers. Of the remaining 
147 were settled in favor of the employers and 82 by compromise agreements 
» strikes remained unsettled ai the close of the year 


rise 
cognition 


Y 
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e following table shows the distribution of the labor 


disputes 
by industry groups: 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA, BY INDUSTI 1922 
l crown =20.3 cents par.] 
P Num 
Num-| Total | her of 
. : num- _ Numa be | 
Num- | ber | yor of | te” | of en |v kit | Le f 
Industry ber of of |, . | lish- —— =); —— 
. , } Lavol % | ‘ a ) | W € 
trikes.) lock- 1: ment ; } 
| adis- . iffected j 
outs. | . i{- 
put fected. | 
| | 
| ('rowm7e. 
henware and glassware... me 40) 4 $4 178 28, 712 186, 42 17, 729, 912 
l working........... Lod. op heer 10 i 2,914 ! 2,0 », 459, 215 
nery and PEAS nes 43 | 1 |} 44 168 $2 48 1 8 ) 126. 72 
i (ass Ee 62 | 6 | 68 | 212 Q 252 | 197, 4 5, 769, 304 
ee oo 1 | 1 | 2 2 560 | 23, 455 1, 121. 10! 
pete. 11 i 12 15 1,124 | 383 24. 930 
a Re eee tee 24 | 3 | 2 38 13, 593 | 91.140 1. 647, 933 
Se ee he aro i 2 30 | 810 36, 750 
Se ere CR eee eee 1S aaa 15 54 2, 129 91, 330 1, 867 4 
ompemee 6 2 s 17 1, 302 125, 247 3, 674 rt 
__ See ee ee eee eee Sf, See | 14 71 960 10, 014 109, 266 
Re a 16 2 | is 119 5, 436 1, 866 1, 526, 128 
ST Sa ee ae ge - hes 13 29 2, 929 14,414 1, 300, 743 
_ Bis-) +4 ope aaa 4 : ) . eee | I 1 79 79 2,370 
rie power plants. bashaSouavebss Palos. ! 1 | il7 995 57, S10 
merce. Seis ddddud abd <hnaviet _ | Serr | 2 2 | 46) 235 by 
portation - DUE ASLS « Sah awe eda aude _, ke 2 2 237 885 26, 550 
«SP ees 62 1) IRD 179 114,909 | 2, $ 350 98, 071, 500 








consul at Prague, dated Apr. 18, 1923. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


New Apprenticeship Regulations in New South Wales. 


causing grave concern in the Antipodes as well as here, and 

New South Wales has recently adopted some new apprentice- 
ship rules which, it is hoped, will relieve the situation as far as brick- 
layers are concerned. In its issue for August 31, 1923, the New 
South Wales Industrial Gazette gives the terms of the new regula- 
tions, which were drawn up by the Board of Trade under the indus- 
trial arbitration act, and signed by the Governor on August 10. One 
of the most important provisions is the adjustment of the required 
period of training to the age at which it is commenced. Those 
entering the trade between 14 and 16 years of age are to be appren- 
ticed for five years, those between 16 and 17 for four years, and those 
between 17 and 19 for three years. For those over 19 the period 
may be even shorter. 


<i scarcity of apprentices in the. building trades has beep 


Any apprentice entering the trade after attaining his nineteenth birthday may 
complete his apprenticeship in two years if he shall have satisfactorily passed through 
a course of 12 weeks’ instruction at the training school for bricklayers conducted by 
the Master Builders’ Association, or such other training school as may from time to 
time be approved by the said board. 

Apparently in New South Wales, as in the United States, it 
difficult for an individual employer to provide continuous employ- 
ment and training for an apprentice, and the regulations name two 
bodies which may take over the responsibility, and under whose 
direction the apprentice may be transferred from one employer to 
another, as mav be considered desirable. 

The Master Builders’ Association or the Operative Bricklayers’ Society may, respe 
tively, by their presidents, or any representative officials thereof, be the masters of 
apprentices in the said trade. * * * 3 

The Master Builders’ Association and the Operative Bricklayers’ Society, respec- 
tively, as masters, may direct the service of the apprentice to be performed underthe 
contro! of persons to be named by them, and for whose actions and defaults, as deputy 
masters, they respectively shall be responsible; and the apprentice shall serve ac- 
cordingly. This condition shall be deemed to be incorporated in all contracts oi 
apprenticeship to the said association or society. 

Regulations are made as to wages, hours of work, and, for the 
younger apprentices, attendance at continuation schools, and one 
important provision deals with the question of limitation. 

Unless and until otherwise ordered, no limitation shall be placed on the proportion 
of apprentices to journeymen, but application may be made from time to time to 
fix the proportion of any employer in respect of whom itis alleged that there is undue 
employment of junior labor. 
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Vocational Guidance in Brussels. 


cuidance and placement of young people in Brussels and its 

environs is given in the International Labor Review for Sep- 
somber, 1923 (pp. 345-359). The Vocational Guidance Bureau of 
Brussels was founded in 1911 and consists of local offices which have 
heen set up In every commune and a central office which collects 
literature, prepares material for tests, conducts propaganda, deals 
with difficult cases, and assists the local offices. 

The establishment of vocational guidance in Belgium was not the 
result of a difficult economic situation, as in many countries, since 
between the years 1870 and 1910 the trade and industry of the country 
had enjoyed a period of remarkable prosperity. At the end of that 
period their further development was checked, however, and the lack 
of apprentices in the old handicrafts due to the growth of large-scale 
industry became apparent. It was realized that it was necessary 
to improve the labor force of the country in view of the competition 
in the foreign markets which was certain to become more intense 
in the future, since Belgium could produce hardly a quarter of the 
food needed and must therefore be in a position to export largely. 
To do this it was essential to produce goods of equal or, if possible, 
superior quality to those of its competitors and to sell at equal or 
lower prices, and this idea was responsible for a movement, sup- 
ported by all parties, for the improvement of technical education. 
Popular sentiment had favored for some time the development. of 
eementary education, and manual training had been instituted im 
the schools m.order to enable working-class children to complete their 
education and at the same time prepare for a trade. 

A society was formed in Brussels, of business and _ professional 
men, which -had for its purpose the study of matters relating to 
children, and an 1909 a section was established for the placement. of 
apprentices and the supervision of apprenticeship. In this first 
work, from which the scheme for vocational guidance developed, the 
choice of a trade was not considered, the aim being to find suitable 
situations for boys and girls and to see that they were not exploited. 

Experience in.this work showed that frequently parents paid no 
attention to the physique of their children when choosing an occupa- 
tion for them, that they often overestimated the intellectual abilities 
of their children, and were also ignorant of the requirements of the 
occupation selected. Because of these conditions there was developed 
asystem of school reports, psychological examinations, and examina- 
tions in motor functions, a hich gradually and without any predeter- 
mined plan led up to the formation of a system of vocational guidance 
and the establishment of the bureau. Attempts to classify the 
occupations from the standpoint of the special qualifications required, 
by means of questionnaires circulated among manufacturers and 
craftsmen, failed, since the replies breught out the objective qualities 
but did not reveal the characteristics of the occupations or help to 
caasify the workers. A doctor, a psychologist, and a technician 
were therefore appointed to observe skilled workers in the exercise 
of their trades in order to determine the essential qualifications in the 
different oceupations, 2» method, the article states, which recent 


\ XY ACCOUNT of the methods employed in the vocational 
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developments have shown to be the most practical one for the s: 
of the problem. 

The tests followed in the plan for vocational guidance include 4, , 
first essential a thorough medical examination. In addition {0 +), 
physical examination, the physician is expected to furnish infirm,. 
tion relating to the child’s temperament, his probable degree ,; 
resistance to muscular and nervous fatigue, and Sia ability to work 
under certain conditions. The mental examination, which is js.) 
only as a means of checking the reports of the teachers of the childyoy 
examined, includes tests on attention, sensation aud perception. 
memory, and complex intellectual activity. Laboratory tests «| 
motor abilities are conducted which measure rapidity, endurane 
facility in starting a movement, and motor memory; tests are aly 
given involving training of the motor functions. 

The Intercommunal Vocational Guidance Office is controlled })y , 
committee composed of two delegates from each commune and iw) 
delegates of the State and the Province. It is supported in the maiy 
by contributions by the communes. The office has three depar. 
ments—medical, psychological, and research in technical al) 
The work of the staff of the central office includes assembling doc. 
mentary material on vocational guidance (library, museum of appars- 
tus, etc.), collecting data showing the essential qualifications {, 
success in the various trades, training the staff of the communal 
offices in the technique of vocational guidance, examining all spevia| 
or new cases referred to it by the communal offices, and inspecting 
the local offices. There is also a committee, consisting of the director 
of the office and delegates from employers’ and workers’ organiz:it ions, 
to collect statistics and study conditions under which the variou 
occupations should be carried on. This committee is authorized ( 
secure the assistance of specialists when necessary. There are 
communal offices in each commune, the number depending up 
population and financial resources. Each of these offices includes 
at least one vocational counselor and two examiners, one of wlio is 
a doctor. 

The placement of apprentices, after compulsory examination )y 
the vocational guidance office, has taken place through the trade 
associations, but by a recent agreement between the official em)|oy- 
ment exchange and the vocational guidance office a special depart- 
ment has been established in the employment exchange to look alter 
the placement of male and female apprentices. This department is 
supervised by a committee composed of five employer members 
appointed by the chamber of commerce, four representatives o! ‘he 
workers appointed by the Association of Socialist and Independent 

_Trade-Unions, one member appointed by the Federation of (hris- 
tian Trade-Unions, three delegates of the employment exchange. 
three delegates of the vocational guidance office, and one represei'- 
ative of the Ministry of Labor. 

All applications for employment are dealt with by the employmen' 
exchange and the results of the examination given at the vocativu! 
guidance office are taken into consideration in the placement of youns 
people applying for positions. Lists of pupils of about the ave 0! 
14 are furnished the vocational counselor by the schools when ihc) 
are about to complete the elementary school course. The preferences 
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of the children or of their parents in the choice of a trade are noted 
and in addition the teacher reporting is asked to send a school report 
for each child. On receipt of this list the vocational counselor 
writes to the parents of the children requesting them to take advan- 
tace of the services of the communal office. In assisting the young 
people in the choice of a trade the wishes of the parents and the child 
are followed so far as possible whenever they have clear preferences 
which seem to be based upon good reasons, unless the work involves 
a risk Which the medical examination shows should not be incurred, or 
where there are very definite counterindications in respect to mental, 
sensory, or motor faculties. Attempts also are made to prevent the 
choice of a trade which is overcrowded and in which there is no 
chance of improvement within a reasonable length of time. In cases 
where no decided preference is evidenced for any particular occupa- 
tion the results of the various examinations, tests, and reports are 
taken into consideration in assisting young people in the choice of a 
trade, and if a child is found to have ability which warrants further 
study the sehen if unable to meet the expense, are directed to 
agencies Where they can obtain assistance. Cases which present 
unusual difficulties are not dealt with by the local offices but are 
referred to the central office for settlement. 

In general all cases, whether those of children leaving school or of 
young persons who have entered a trade but think they have been 
mistaken in their choice of a vocation, are considered individually 
and the attempt is made to weigh the various factors “just as a 
a is treated by a doctor or as a case is studied by counsel for 
the delense. 





Vocational and Other Educational Training by Employers in 
Finland. 


N INVESTIGATION recently carried on in 150 large indus- 

A trial establishments in Finland ' showed that em loyers are 

gradually beginning to recognize the importance = yor ional 
instruction for young persons. 

In 1921 new legislation was passed which provided for the reor- 
ganization of the school system as a whole and required two years’ 
continuation instruction for pupils leaving school to go to work. In 
certain industrial districts an attempt has been A 2 to direct this 
required continuation instruction toward the pupil’s future vocation. 
Apprentices at factories receive theoretical instruction for one or two 
days per week, thus combining the theory with their practical ex- 
perience in the factory. Of the enterprises investigated, only nine had 
established special trade schools for their employees, but it is hoped 
that more will do so when reorganization of the school system is 
completed. 

Of the vocational schools in Finland, that established in 1919 by 
the Machine & Bridge Building Co. for its employees is stated to be 
of the most interest. The school provides a four-year course, to which 








‘The results of this investigation are given in Nos. 4, 6, 7, and 9 of Social Tidskrift. For an account of 
Linon ie housing and welfare work for employees, see pp. 154 and 191 of this issue of the MONTHLY 
ABOR REVIEW. 
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24 pupils are admitted each year, and furnishes theoretical ins{pye- 
tion in both trade and general elementary subjects. As far as possih|p 
attempts are made to secure pupils whose homes are in the rural! js. 
tricts. A dormitory (internat) accommodating 50 pupils is connected 
with this school. The resident pupils are under the supervision of gy 
experienced teacher and receive all care and necessary clothing. \ to; 
a trial period of three months, durmg which the student may leave jf 
he desires, an apprenticeship contract is made out and the company 
deposits to the credit of the resident pupil (¢xtern) 500 marks ($96.50). 
par) at interest while the pupil stays with the school. The wage 
which the resident pupil would receive during this first year is wit). 
held to cover part of the expenditure of the dormitory. During the 
three remaining years of apprenticeship, the same amount is with- 
held, but as the apprentice’s wages, beginning with the second year, 
are based on piece rates, there may be a considerable surplus over 
this amount. This surplus is credited to the pupil’s savings account 
so that when his schooling is finished he has a sum that allows him to 
continue his education at home or abroad. 

Some industrial establishments have provided free lecture courses 
for their employees; these have increased in popularity from year to 
year. Another form of educational activity is the establishing of 
libraries and reading rooms for the workers. Of the enterprises 
investigated, 33 have arranged for libraries or reading rooms; others 
furnish funds to young people’s societies for this purpose. Still other 
employers subscribe le newspapers which employees wish sent to 
them. Some factories have arranged for practical courses in house- 
hold economy, sewing, care of children, and other matters. 
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Welfare Work for Employees in Finland. 
[’ FORMATION as to welfare measures undertaken by Finnish 


employers for their workers has been collected by the Finnish 

woman factory inspectors in the course of their regular work! 
and published in Nos. 4, 6, 7, and 9 of Social Tidskrift. The investi- 
cation covered 150 large industrial firms operating 222 factories. 

In 44 of the 150 firms, joint-purchase schemes have been estab- 
lished whereby the employees by combining their purchases may 
obtain their <peee at the lowest possible cost, the buying being 
done by a.qualified person paid by the firm. Factory kitchens or 
restaurants om been installed by about 30 firms, the kitchen or 
restaurant being “aro by a manager paid by the firm, by a joint 
committee of employees, or by outside parties. It was found that 
the second method of operation was apparently the most satisfactory 
to the employees. 

Another measure instituted by some of the larger employers is the 
setting up of so-called “interest offices.’’ These offices generally 
perform such duties as paying, for the worker, his taxes, insurance, 
schcol expenses, and other regularly recurring expenditures; in 
some instances, however, these offices also make arrangements for 
taking care of loans, savings, and the management of joint-purchase 
schemes, and even, in some cases, the operation of day nurseries or 
courses in cooking, gardening, nursing, etc. 

Of the 150 establishments studied, 78 had made some arrangement 
for the provision of medical attention for their workers and 33 either 
had their own hospital or sick rooms or had made arrangements for 
rooms at the commune or other hospitals where their employees 
could be treated. Company hospitals range all the way from those 
with the simplest equipment to those equipped with all the most 
modern appliances. One firm also has a convalescent and vacation 
home. In many factories where there is no hospital a doctor is 
employed; often the same physician is employed by several factories. 
Factories located in cities often make arrangements with several 
doctors, the medical attendance being given free or at greatly 
reduced rates. Of the enterprises studied, 65 employ nurses, ete., 
and 87 have established sick funds for the employees. Funeral 
funds have also been established at several large enterprises. 

Some 20 factories employ welfare workers to advise their employees, 
and two large establishments jointly employ a welfare director who 
has oversight of hygienic conditions in the workshops, works out 
any necessary welfare and protective measures, and directs the 
social activities of the workers. 

Other measures instituted by the employers for the benefit of 
their workers include vocational training for young workers, lecture 
courses for older employees,? day nurseries and summer colonies for 
their employees’ children, and support of the employees’ athletic 
and social clubs. 


1The data gathered as to housing for employees are summarized on pp. 154 to 156 of this issue of 
the MONTHLY Lapor REVIEW. 
* For an account of these activities, see pp. 189 and 190 of this issue of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
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Cooperative Restaurants and Distribution of Milk, Minneapolis.' 


HE success of the Franklin Cooperative Creamery Assoc ia{ioy 
Ty of Minneapolis shows what can be done by the cooperaiiye 
movement in distributing milk. This association was formed 
as a result of a controversy in the fall of 1919 between the loca! milk 
distributors and their drivers. The society, formed by some of the 
strikers, has had a steadily increasing success. The business js 
carried on by the workers themselves on a salary basis, the surplus 
savings made by the business being returned to the member patrons 
on the basis of patronage. 

Between July, 1921, and July, 1923, the number of wavons 
operated by the association increased from 46 to 146 and the number 
of employees from 120 to 381. In July, 1923, the sales amounted 
to $286,095 as compared with $86,849 in July, 1921. Thesales during 
the period January to September, 1923, reached a total of $2,285 40s. 
The association dulivers milk to “‘more than 40,000 homes in thie city 
of Minneapolis,” and is stated to be the largest creamery in the city. 
Ice cream is also manufactured and sold by the association. 

Its net savings for the first nine months of 1923 amounte:| to 
$158,612. It is stated that the creamery not only has “ materially 
reduced the price of milk,” but it has returned to its patrons a 5 per 
cent dividend on their purchases, amounting to $86,047. 

Some two months ago a cooperative restaurant was opened in the 
down-town district of the same city by a cooperative organization 
formed chiefly of members of the Northwestern Cooks’ Association 
and employees of the Franklin Cooperative Creamery Association. 
This very soon proved to be too small and the new association, tlie 
Franklin System Cooperatives (Inc.), _. another early in 
September. Both places are reported to be operating successfully 
and the society is already running its own small bakery. 





Progress of Consumers’ Cooperative Wholesale > .ieties. 
Cooperative Central Exchange. 


URING the first seven months of 1923, according to a statement 
D in the October, 1923, issue of Cooperation (New York), the 
Cooperative Central Exchange of Superior, Wis., had sales 
amounting to $289,700, or $97,399 more than in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. A saving of $2,961 was made from t/icse 
sales as compared with a loss of $2,113 in 1922. 





1 Data are from the Minneapolis Cooperator, issues of June 15 and Sept. 14, 1923, and news servive of 
The Cooperative League. 
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Central States Cooperative Wholesale Society.” 


THe Central States Cooperative Wholesale Society, East St. Louis, 

[ll., recently held its annual convention, at which some 50 socie- 
ties with a membership of about 15,000 were represented. 

[t is stated that a “broad educational program” was adopted at 
the meeting, which will pay particular attention to the oa of in- 
tensive cooperative education of the people of the mining towns of 
[llinois. 

(his wholesale society was, until about a year ago, operated on 
what was called the ‘ American plan.”’ It has now been reorganized 
on a strictly Rochdale basis with control entirely in the hands of its 
constituent retail societies. According to the report of the assistant 
manager of the wholesale, all but 14 of the 43 “American plan”’ 
stores in existence when the reorganization began have been dis- 
posed of. In many cases independent Rochdale societies were 
organized and the stores were turned over to them to operate, while 
in other cases the stores were either closed or sold out. 





Course in Cooperative Training, Minneapolis. * 


HE Northern States Cooperative League has been conducting 
F a five weeks’ course in cooperative training. The course, 
which opened in Minneapolis September 4, 1923, covered the 
theory, principles, and history of the cooperative movement, book- 
keeping (including the special system, adapted to cooperative enter- 
prises, recommended by the Cooperative Central Exchange) and 
problems of organization and administration of consumers’ co- 
operative societies of various types. 

This is stated to be the “first attempt made in the United States 
to organize a cooperative training scheal to be conducted in the 
English language,” although similar courses, in the Finnish language, 
have been given for several years by the Cooperative Central Ex- 
change, at Superior, Wis. 

Altogether 22 students, 4 of them women, took the course, 14 of 
whom come from places outside Minneapolis. Of the students 
attending, 9 were born in the United States, 6 in Sweden, 5 in Finland, 
| in Canada, and 1 in Norway. 


pO re 


Guiding Points in the Location of the Cooperative Store. 


TUDENTS of the cooperative training course recently held in 
Minneapolis ‘ drew up the following set of points for a guide 
to cooperative societies in locating their cooperative stores: 


_ Get a good street map of the town (or of the section of the city) in which the society 
is located. Then, using different colored pins or different characters (such as *, x, 0): 
|. Plot the homes of members of the society. 
2. Plot all competitor stores, distinguishing between chain stores and individual 
private stores. 





* Data are from press release of Central States Cooperative Wholesale Society, dated Oct. 2, 1923; and 
Cooperation, New Fork. November, 1923. 

’ Data are from Cooperation, New York, August, 1923, and The Minneapolis Cooperator, Sept. 14, 1923. 
* See article immediately preceding. 
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3. Plot all available locations, distinguishing between stores for rent and 
that might be used for new buildings. 

Study the situation carefully in each instance and answer the following qi. 
with regard to each available location: —F 

1. How available is it to the members? 

2. How is it located with reference to the nearest general shopping center? 

3. How is it located with reference to its nearest competitors? 

4. With reference to the movement of shopping crowds, is it (a) on the righ} .j, 
of the street? (6) directly in the line of approaching home-bound commuters | )\¢, 
a large city)? (c) how many leisure-hour shoppers pass this site (between 9 anq | 
a.m.; 1 and 4 p. m.)? 

5. How many people of all classes pass this point between 8 and 9 a. m.; ly 
12 and 1 p. m.; between 4 and 6 p. m.? 

6. Class of people in the majority passing the store (business men; school chilire 
industrial workers; women)? 

7. How many of these are possible buyers? 

8. What nationality are these people? 

9. Approximately what proportion of the people in the neighborhood are good mart 
rial for new members? 

10. Are che people in the neighborhood well established or is the populatio, 
shifting? 

11. Have there been cooperative stores in this district previously? If so 
happened to them? 

12. Is the neighborhood attractively laid out? 

13. How near 1s the location to post office (in small town) or to other general cent 
of attraction? 

14. Is the competition between other stores so keen that prices are abnormal! 

15. How much of the trade is cash and carry; how much credit and deliver) 

With regard to the property itseli— 

1. What is its rental value (or purchase value)? 

2. What kind of a building is it and for what was it used previously? 

3. What is the nature of the most immediate neighbors on either side and 
the street (business or dwelling and how engaged or of what class)? 

4. Isisa corner lot? How much window space? What kind of windows”? 

5. How wide is the sidewalk? Made of what material? 

6. What are the sanitary conditions in and about the building? 

7. What improvements are there in the building? 

8. How high are buildings on either side and across the street? Tow promin 

9. Are all improvements placed under street and paid for? 

10. What sun hits the windows (morning, noon, or afternoon)? Are there ain 
trees or other protection?°® 





Report of British Labor Copartnership Association, 1922. 


(pp. 138 and 139) the thirtieth annual report of th = Labo 


Copartnership Association. This association is a fed« ion of 
societies whose declared aim it is ‘to bring about an organization 0! 
industry based upon the principle of labor copartnership; that is to 
say, a system in which all those engaged shall share in the profits 
capital, control, and responsibility.”’ 

In the 1921 report (see Monruiy Laspor Review, November, |!)22 
pp. 226 and 227) it was stated that 1921 was the worst year yet ¢- 
perienced; the present report states that 1922 was equally bad, hu 
the hope is expressed that the worst is now over and that an improve 
ment in business conditions may be expected. 


2 oz September, 1923, issue of Copartnership (London) contains 





6 From Cooperation, New York, November, 1923, p. 19. 
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The table below contains figures, taken from the report, showing 
details of operation for 1922 of the societies engaged in various kinds 
of work: 
epSULTS OF OPERATION OF COPARTNERSHIP PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES IN GREAT 
7” BRITAIN, 1922, BY INDUSTRY. 


[£ at par=$4.8665.] 












































| 
Num- | Share and | Amount 
ed : Ves ber of | loan capi- | Amount of aca paid as 
Country and industry. socie- | tal and er nedly Profit. | Lo d vidend 
ties. reserve. | on wages. 
England: " — - 
oe EE pe ae 13 | £577,409 | £1,153,754 £65, 290 £12, 059 £7,292 
eS 15 354, 050 645, 695 28, 276 10, O89 6, ORO 
6S RE a eee irk 3 36, 951 81, 760 3,478 63 1,375 
Building and wood....... 6 54, 811 47, 733 4945 1,649 
,. | «as 16 191, 389 372, 205 21, OS2 8] 3, 337 
Miscellaneous..........-. . 7 168, 445 174, 738 501 13,320 | 114 
aS eee oe h 60 | 1,383,055 | 2,475, 885 | 119, 123 | 37, 261 18, 237 
Scotland: 
Peete. Ae i. idee 1 282, 989 274, 293 a. ewe 1, 085 
ET eee n'a’ 1 840, 391 1, 384, 801 89, 148 |. + 14, 109 
Primtime...4..-. : 2 22, 037 24,711 868 |. ale 66 
fotal....... ee 4 | 1,145,417 | 1,683, 805 106, 216 | 15, 260 
Grand total. . ; 6 | 252 472 | 4,159,690 225, 339 37.2961 | 33,497 


The table following shows the development of the copartnership 
movement since 1883: 


IEVELOPMENT OF COPARTNERSHIP MOVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1883 TO 1922. 
[£ at par=$4.8665.] 














Num- Amount re- 
. ae ber of | Amount of} Amount of Senfii turned as 
Country arid year. socie- | capital. | business. Profit. Loss. dividend 
ties. | on wages. 
England and Wales: 
ee a ee ere 12 | £85, 736 £138, 245 £7,519 £114 nied 
| ee eee wit 83} 433, 439 808, 136 31, 833 11, 329 £6, 900 
ee 8 we} 93 | 679, 425 1, 138, 915 52, 665 7, 283 10, 135 
BREE sh Abas cne'de- ea . 76 744, 585 1,503, 339 | 85, 899 2, O86 13, 949 
A ee ee nal 61 1,353,527 4,904, 5x0 | 272, 065 24, 853 57, 761 
(a gall Egat namin 6 1, 439, 533 2,873, 212 85, 25f 130, 770 19, 598 
___ SRE Se eee 60 | 1,383,055 | 2,475, 885 | 119, 123 37, 261 18, 237 
Scotland: 
MEPs Fees cies ccesess 3 17, 650 22, 503 1,512 
eT 7 581,991 | 1,043, 047 73,181 | 9, OSS 
_ eee 6 | 1,302,328 | 3,058,923 143, 814 197 15, 433 
SE SS 5 1,525, 495 3,545, 298 | 159, 877 19,614 
TEES SORE Te ae oe 4 1, 104, 413 2, 801, 102 185, 550 10, 531 
et a 4/ 1,145,576] 2,212, 163 141, 876 |. 18, 784 
ee a OE ree 4) 1,145,417 | 1,683, 805 | 106, 216 |. 15, 260 
Great Britain: | 
doesn. on hak : 15 103, 436 160, 751 | 9, 031 114 Rp! 
_ oat 5 (eto Fae ree 90} 1,015,430} 1,851, 183 105, 014 | 11,329 15, 9&8 
Miestrt....... 99 |12'981'753 | 4,197,838 | 196, 479 | 7, 480 25, 568 
re 81 12,270,078 | 5,048,637 | 245,776 | 2, O86 33, 563 
1920. 65 |1 2) 457,930 | 7,705,682 | 457,615 24, 853 68, 292 
| RRR 65 | 2.585.109 | 5,085, 375 | 227, 132 130, 770 38, 382 
1922. 64 2.528, 472 4,159, 690 | 2 39 37, 261 33, 497 
; } 





' Not the exact sum of the amounts given above for Scotland and England and Wales, but is as given 


in the report. 
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Cooperation in Foreign Countries. 
Australia. 
[ots Report, 1922, No. 13, of the Bureau of Census an 


tistics of Australia contains the results of a compreh, 


investigation of the cooperative movement in that country) 
by the bureau. 


The following table taken from the report shows the num! 


societies in 1922: 


NUMBER OF SOCIETIES IN AUSTRALIA OF EACH TYPE IN 1922, BY ST 


























} = . — | 
| Producers’ societies. Consumers’ societies. | Tot 
State. tise l 
Num- - | Num- | : Num-/,, 
wang ee | ony | Membership. ber. | Me 
} | ae 
New South Wales. .................- 58 | 52,098 | 43 | 49, 179 101 | 
» cece a LEP EEEL EVEL IESE TEETER EEE 67 53, 048 29 | 20, 158 96 
OS ESS ae 40 25, 699 10 | 4,412 50 
woutn Australia... ......00..0i...... 25 | 38, 45! 10 | 30, 398 35 | 
ee “aes eee 26 2,619 | 43 \ 6. 32 69 
I sr aletecctudiecttes dates ee 12 | 20, 555 | 2 Kye 14 || 
ae ea eee 228 | 192,470 | 137 | 110, 979 | 365 | 
! ; 





The table below shows the statistics of operation in 1922: 


OPERATIONS OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN AUSTRALIA IN 1922, BY STA1 
TYPE OF SOCIETIES. 






































| Producers’ societies. Consumers’ societies 
State. thy | 
| Share Salesfor | Net Share Sales for Net 
| capital. year. | saving. | capital. year. Saving. 
New South Wales....... £824, 503 | £12, 230,060 | £141,785 | £483, 319 | £3, 148,913 | £255, 044 
SEE SRS 1,214,728 | 10,174,929] 47,116] 156, 105 894,970 | 24, 860 
Queensland... ............ 400, 5, 597,966 | 59,275 35, 423 233, 862 5, 737 
South Australia.......... 719, 231 5, 468, 747 | 110,145 498, 545 1, 791, 658 69, 844 
West Australia.......... 42, 999 202, 806 9, 403 } 54 419 494. 195 9 755 
PRON... cave coassvedia 99, 257 258, 014 13, 435 on nti oan 
DORs cs. ccsdbe ds 3, 301,362 | 33,932,522 | 260,869 | 1,227,811 | 6,563,598 | 365, 240 
1 Loss. 


The above tables include 
employers for the benefit of their employees. 


ures for plant stores established by 
In the case of 


New 


South Wales they also include statistics for the cooperative wholesale 


society, thereby involving a certain amount of duplication. 
Canada. 


A REPORT from the Cooperative Union of Canada noted in the 
October, 1923, issue of the International Cooperative Bulletin 
(pp. 247, 248) contains statistics for certain affiliated Canadiat 


cooperative societies for the year 1922. 


These statistics cover 


only 


12 consumers’ societies and the great Canadian cooperative market- 
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ing association, the United Grain Growers (Ltd.). The report states 
that 1922 was a year of trading losses and unemployment on a large 
scale, but that on the whole the cooperative societies fared very 
well. Four societies reported decreased sales, aggregating $197,944, 
but it is pointed out that “it is probable that the deflation of prices 
contributed to this as much as reduction in trade support through 
reduced purchasing power of members.”’ 

The combined membership of the 12 consumers’ societies was 
6.552 and the sales for the year $2,166,196. The societies’ share 
capital totaled $293,183 and their loan capital $157,782. Their 
reserve funds amounted to $94,781. 

Dividends on purchases ranging from 14 to 10 per cent were paid 
by nine societies and amounted to $138,761. 

[t should be pointed out that the statistics given fall far short of disclosing the 
actual condition of the organized movement in Canada during 1922. Even if statis- 
tics of the entire organized movement were available they would represent a very 
small proportion of those of Canadian societies organized on the Rochdale plan. There 
are hundreds of societies operating in isolation, and the Federal Government has no 
machinery at its disposal for collecting the necessary data. The isolated societies 
are bound to vig, Lgyed sooner or later, since, deprived of the experience of other socie- 
ties, and generally organized in ignorance of cooperative principles, there is little 
chance of many of them being permanently successful. Persistent efforts are, how- 
ever, being made to bring such societies to see the folly of the policy of isolation, and, 
as is stated in the Canadian Cooperator, if the campaign now being conducted meets 
with considerable success, there should be a great improvement in the position of the 
organized movement by next year. 

The United Grain Growers (Ltd.) reported a membership of 
35,748 and sales of $2,838,424. 


Saskatchewan. 


A summary of the annual report of the cooperation and markets 
branch of the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture given in the 
September, 1923, issue of the Public Service Weekly (Regina) 
“indicates that during the year ended April 30, 1923, agricultural 
cooperation has made very satisfactory progress.’’ ‘‘The bountiful 
harvest of 1922 is reflected in the ledgers of the associations.” 

The number of shareholders in cooperative associations at the present time is 
16,849. The paid-up capital invested has increased from $501,070.33 to $504,570.19. 
During the year 52 associations marketing livestock shipped 805 cars, the receipts 
amounting to $749,360.58. The value of farm products marketed through the associa- 
tions amounted to $25,361.41, while the total value of supplies sold amounted to 
$3,332,517.08. The aggregate turnover of the associations, including livestock, 
amounted to $4,107 ,239.07, the net profit earned being $110,997.34. * * * 

_ That the Saskatchewan Cooperative Elevator Co. had a good year is shown by the 
lact that its net profit for the year was $463,056.63, and a cash dividend of 8 per cent 
on the paid-up value of the shares was made. During the year 332 elevators handled 
a total of 34,769,955 bushels of all grains, and 2,565,422 bushels were shipped over the 
pe making a total of 37,335,377 bushels compared with 27,990,437 bushels 
andled during the previous year. The commission sales department handled 
36,519,352 bushels and the terminal elevators 22,419,398 bushels. 


Ceylon. 


‘HE Ceylon Blue Book for 1922 contains (pp. Z1-Z3) detailed 

data showing for each of the cooperative societies in the colony 
the date of registration, whether of limited or of unlimited liability, 
number of members, paid-in share capital, reserve, and data as to 
loans granted by the Government. ‘These figures show that on 
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April 30, 1922, there were 167 cooperative societies, with 5" 
members. Their paid-in share capital amounted to Rs. 150.35; 
($73,170, par) and their reserve to Rs. 25,057 ($12,194, par). Loan. 
to the amount of Rs. 43,345 ($21,094, par) had been granted 4, 


these societies by the Government; of this amount Rs. 3604: 


19.957 





($17,540, par) was still owing. 


No information is given as to the kind of business done })\ 


various societies. 


Czechoslovakia. 


th 


"THE September 28, 1923, issue of Industrial and Labor Informg. 
tion (Geneva) contains (p. 33) a summary of the 1922 repor 
of the Czecho-Slovak Union of Building and Housing Cooperatiy; 


Societies. 


affiliated with the union. 


739 families, and 17 blocks of houses containing 164 flats. 
The report states that the number of societies which undertook 
building operations was larger than in the preceding year but that 


fewer houses were built. 


due chiefly to the difficulty of securing capital. 


India (Punjab). 


According to this account 232 local housing societies ay. 
Of these societies, during 1922, 75 bough 
building land valued at 4,469,353 kronen ($907,279, par): 
societies built a total of 639 houses, containing picoaned 


1 
(4 


ation for 


his decrease in dwellings provided was 


"PHE report of the Punjab registrar of cooperative societies for the 
year 1921—22 contains statistics of the movement there of whieh 
the following is a summary: 


OPERATIONS OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN THE PUNJAB IN 1921-22 BY 


SOCIETY. 


{Rupee at par= 48.665 ceits.] 






































j 
Number Number Paid-in wwe | Weebtine | 
Type of society. of of | share amen ? vanpitale 
societies. ;mem bers. capital. - | ‘ 
| 
| Rupees. Rupees. | Rupees. 
Central banking societies.......... 144 | 18,233) 1,435, 880 601, 469 | 16,613, 534 2s), 404 
Agricultural societies: ] ad 
To ag, eee 8,232 | 214,837 | 5,027,134 | 5,708,785 | 24,665, 989 ne 
Purchase and purchase and 
ey 2 ees: eae 160 1,175 57,241 | 20, 377 312,915 
Production and sale........... il | 477 | 83’ 760 17,078 | 277,925 
Sie AAs ed ER EEE 354 | 22,179 1, 494 1, 167 3, 826 
A OPT eR 8,757 | 238,668 | 5,169,629 | 5,747,407 25, 260, 655 49 
Nonagricultural societies. ......... 401 | 17,594 331, 094 101,118 | 1,202, 840 15, 22 
Insurance societies...............- 41 | BP sats eda gills Sap dss wales sees 
1 Member societies. 2 Loss. 


Similar data for other parts of India were given in the July, !925. 


issue of the Montoity LaBor Review (pp. 239-242). 


Ital y- 


Fascist Cooperatives, 


|? APPEARS, from an article in the September 5, 1923, issue 0! 
L’Association Ouvriére (Paris), that there is now a Fascist 


cooperative movement 


in Italy. 
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Socialist, and a “neutral”? movement, though many of these societies 
have been destroyed by Fascist supporters. 

The Faseist societies held their first convention at Milan on June 
i7, 1923, at the call of their federation, the Italian Union of Coopera- 
tives, Which was formed in April, 1921. The union claims to have in 
affiliation 1,341 local societies with a combined membership of 
247,000 and a business for 1922 of 350,000,000 lire ($67,550,000, par). 

According to the article, the convention unanimously approved the 
attitude taken by the Central Commission on Cooperation in its 
revision of the Commercial Code in providing that cooperative societies 
should be allowed to pursue no A ad purposes than those for which 
they were formed. It is admitted that the purpose of this provision 
is to prevent societies from participating in political or other “ extra- 
cooperative’? movements. This provision is of interest because of 
the fact that such participation is given by the Fascists as the excuse 
for the destruction of the cooperative societies. 

The intention was announced of calling a congress which would 
be a congress not only of members of the Italian Union of Coopera- 
tives but of the whole Italian cooperative movement. 


Labor Cooperatives. 


A recent book by Odon Por, entitled ‘Guilds and Cooperatives 
in Italy,” contains a chapter (pp. 98-116) on the present (1922 
condition of,,the cooperative movement—especially the workers’ 
roductive cooperative societies—in that country. These societies 
nies with such simple work as digging canals or making dams, then 
eradually began to undertake more technical work, until finally 
their “‘combines,”’ or federations of societies, have become able to 
compete “with the biggest and best-equipped private enterprises,” 
while in some Provinces “‘they have sctaally wiped out the private 
contractors and are practically controlling productive activities, 
dong work for the authorities and for the public alike.”’ 


Hundreds and thousands of workers are directly interested in these cooperatives 
that have now made good their position in every branch of production. They are 
building bridges_in brick and steel; public and private palaces and whole garden 
cities; they are constructing roads, railways and ports; they are digging canals; they 
are manufacturing machines of all kinds; they are building sailing ships, cargo boats, 
liners, and warships; they red2em and cultivate rationally vast stretches of land; they 
are active in shipping and transportation; they have rebuilt, within a short period of 
time, whole districts where the war wrought havoc. In the arts and crafts they are 
numerous. As the workers work willingly and with enthusiasm for these their own 
enterprises, and as the societiesare able to shift organized bodies of labor from one end 
of the country to another when required, they are able to execute works hardly realiza- 
ble by private enterprise, which can never obtain the whole-hearted cooperation of 
hired labor. 

To-day, the vast number of workers in the cooperative movement and their excel- 
lence, the extent and variety of undertakings, the technical and managerial experience 
vested in them, form such a solid block of interests that the problems connected with 
its efficient and undisturbed functioning constitute a national problem. Cooperation 
must live and grow undisturbed if the economic life of the Nation is to proceed regularly 
and progressively. 

These vast institutions, distributed all over the country, command attention not 
merely by virtue of their technical equipment, organizing ability and business capac- 
ity, but e cially by virtue of their manifest will to work, not for profits, but for 
services: Their will to serve the community is a motive that the community, besieged 
a8 It is by profiteers, can not afford to overlook. 
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In the introduction to a recent government bill on cooperation it is 
recognized that the cooperative movement is the most fitting means of rege 
the economic forms and institutions which have proved theniselves inade. 
cope with the problems matured during the war; that the army of middle: 
ey age that has sprung up during the war and has infested all activitir 
cept in check only by the epangent ven which by their very nature exclude . 
making. The rapid and skillful execution of the public work entrusted | 
making practically no profit on it, is one of the chief features of these coop 
and therein lies their great future. 

It is remarkable that out of the thousands of cooperative societies very | 
failed during the preens industrial and financial crisis, while numerous 
private enterprises have gone bankrupt. This proves their stability and the . 
of their managers. Nevertheless, the cooperatives are suffering from the « 
they can not obtain sufficient credit. 

These combines are grouped into a federation, the National | 
tion of Cooperatives of Production and Labor, which rep: 
them in their relations with the State, organizes the excha) 
equipment among the federated combines, arranges for supp 
raw materials, and provides technical and business assistan: 
advice. The federation already owns its own brick work- 
quarries and is planning to extend its operations in this field. 
while the single combines represent, regionally, industrial bo: 
the most modern type—doing any work from the roughest to tly 
artistic—their national federation constitutes a formidable 
affecting the whole industrial life of the country.” It has re 
taken steps toward undertaking “great construction works in I’): 
and Russia in agronment with the labor organizations of 
countries and under the control of their Governments and | 


Italy.” 
Poland. 


HE following table taken from the April, 1923, issue (p. 1: 
the Revue Nicnsuslle de Statistique (Warsaw), shows the 
ber of registered cooperative societies of each type, in Russian, !rus- 
sian, and Austrian Poland, on January 1, 1922. 


NUMBER OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF EACH TYPE, IN POLAND, BY ©! 
GRAPHIC SECTION, JANUARY 1, 1922. 








Number of societies of each type in— 
| 





” Type of society. oy l 
Russian | Prussian | Austrian 
Poland. | Poland. Poland. 





117 | 1,756 


76 58 
1, 028 | 3,151 


133 600 
64 | 201 
Raw-material societies 8 | 79 | 227 
Societies for sale of dairy products 182 | 270 
Other agricultural societies. | 47 27 | 
Distilleries 2 | 60 | 5 

Other industrial societies. 39 29 
Libraries, ete 10 | 37 

Not reported 16 | 44 | 


1,851 | 6, 405 | 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 









Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in October, 1923. 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Drrecror or ConcriLiaTION. 






exercised his good offices in connection with 61 labor disputes 

during October, 1923. These disputes affected a total of 
43,511 employees. The following table x pore the name and loca- 
tion of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, 
the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy 
not having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade con- 
cerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of set- 
tlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the number of work- 
men directly and indirectly affected: 


TA Secretary of Labor, through the Division of Conciliation, 















LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, OCTOBER, 1923. 



























| 





Nature of 


Present 
controversy. 


Craft concerned. Cause of dispute. conte 
ote UD. 


Company or industry and location. 






“Tr weet . r 









Dana Collieries, Dana, Ind.......... | Strike....... sn ssa nub acu kailroad transpor- | Adjusted. 
tation. 

Schuylkill Ry:, Girardville, Pa......}..... do. .....| Traction workers..| Wage dispute. ...... Do. 

Surface track laborers, Chicago, Ill../..... do......} Track laborers. ...| Asked 37 cents per Do. 






hour increase. 
Warwick Mills, Centerville, R. f....| Threatened | Textile workers...| Wages, hours, and] Do. 













strike. recognition. 
Cloak makers, Los Angeles, Calif....| Strike....... Cloak makers. ....| Union recognition. ..! Pending. 
Crowell Publishing Co. and Ralph |..... do. .....| Wrappers and op- | Open shop........-- Do. 
Printing Co., Springfield, Ohio. erators. . 
Grass-Golden Shoe Co., Boston, |..... do. .....| Shoe workers...... | Wages and alleged | Adjusted. 
Mass. } violation of con- 
tract. 
Meat cutters, Chicago, Ill. .......... Controversy.| Meat cutters. .....| Asked $5 per week/ Pending. 





increase and short- 














































er hours. 
Pee Ma oe BUG. «cccce ae te Union dispute: work-| Adjusted. 
ing conditions. 
Laurel Run Colliery, Pa............|-..-- ee a GD. o eccccabenelecees GO. ccc ccccccces Do. 
Delaware Colliery, Pa...............|--<.- a ae SE hae a Oe ee Do. 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., Whit- /..... te eons apg eS Eee Asked regular wages | Pending. 
well, Tenn. in their section. 
U. S. Radiator Corporation, Ed- |..... do......| Foundry workers.| Hours, conditions, Do. 
wardsville, Ill. and union recogni- 
tion. 
Kater & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ..... Teen Garment makers. . bas and hours of | Adjusted. 
strike. I abor. 
Chas. K. Fein, Philadelphia, Pa..... ....- | Serre aay Ee see Spee BD. . cccccsccceee Do. 
De May Co., Philadelphia, Pa.......| ee ee | SEs Reee BO. ccctcveceseen Do. 
Hoe Printing Co., New York City....'.....do......| Machinists........ iy PR AE eee - . Pending. 
Marble cutters, New York City..... .....do......| Cutters, carvers, | Asked $1 a day in- | Adjusted. 
crease. 
Opera Fur Co., Boston, Mass........|.....do......| Furriers........... Asked union recog- Do. 
nition. | 
Bliss Colliery, Glen Alden Coal Co., |..... do......| Mimers............| Wages and working Do. 
_Nanticoke, Pa. conditions. 
United Hosiery Co., Chattanooga, |..-.- do....... Textile workers...| Alleged discrimina- | Pending. 
Tenn. tion for union affil- 
iation. 
Telephone operators, Sullivan, Ind . .|..... do...... Telephone opera- | One operator dis- Do. 
tors. charged. 
Not reported. 
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LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT O} 

























































































THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, OCTOBER, 1923—Continyw LAB! 
Company or industry and location. danieaaaott. Craft. concerned. | Cause of disput: 
one) Sere. ca 8S Liao 
(om} 
U.S. Furniture Co., Hoboken, N.J..| Strike....... Basket makers... | Open shop and work 
ing conditions. 
Building trades, Newark, N. J.......}..... do.......}| Building trades...| Asked $10a day and 
| Sdaysa week. 
pg Oh SS aa se a ee i Fy ee ee | Asked wage increase ' 
Hudson Coal Co., Pa.............-..|...-. “Se RAE | Working conditions.| | pana ¢ 
Furriers, South Norwalk, Conn..-.-|...-- Se ere t.. ieee , 
East End Coal Co., Pond Creek, Pa..|..... a GO eee eee | Lack of canine ent \ y 
Jewelry workers, New York City....|.....do.......| Jewelry workers...! ()..... P Surat 
Cigar makers, Boston, Mass......... | Controversy | Cigar makers......| Wage agreement Wari 
Dexter Paper Co., Windsor Locks, | Strike....... Paper workers. ...| Asked increase; dis- (loak 
Conn. | ¢rimination for Crowe 
| union affiliation. Prit 
A.C. Meeley Co., Philadelphia, Pa..! Threatened | Ladies’ tailors... | Wages, hours, and Gra 
| strike. | reeognition of 
| union. eat | 
Graham Co., Philadelphia, Pa.......| Strike....-.-. sen falas oa tle +e 4 eee pine ] 
Margaret Arkwright, Philadelphia, | Threatened |--..- Rc 2c, 8 cai Fru |e OE Rae ire 
Pa. | strike. Delav 
Julia C. Morris Co., Philadelphia, Pa.| Strike. ......]....- OW .. nl is Best do.. ' Tenn 
Ladies’ tailors, Louisville, ss vie One chet load oa aE ee | Asked w: age increase | | el 
| | of 174 cents per — 
| hour. wal 
Lorraine Manufacturing Co., Paw- |..... do.......| Loom fixers. . .| Closed shop....... Kater 
tucket, R. I. 
Kovatz & Knauber Co., New York |..... do.......| Bronze workers...) Employees refused | | (has 
City. | certain work. De M 
Bevelers and mirror makers, New |...-.. do.......}| Mirror workers....| Wage increase and Hoe ] 
York City. | recognition f Marb 
| union, Oper: 
Longshoremen, Norfotk, Va......... aed do.......| Longshoremen....| Wage increase and sliss 
| new agreement. Nal 
Longshoremen, New Orleans, La....} Controversy |..... I laine <cah ake | Working conditions. | Unite 
Derrick men, New York City ....... | he Derrick men ...... Asked $1 a day in- Ter 
i cTease. pele} 
Lax & Abowitz, Brooklyn, N. Y....}.__.. ae Shoemakers....... Recognition of union $. 
Avondale Colliery, Pa............. | Threatened | Mimers............ Wages and working | P 
| strike. | conditions. Buil 
Peach Orchard Colliery, Pa.........]..... | ecneaeg, AP eae I eta dnats abil aad mada ee a ) Tailo 
Zruepeale Colliery, Pa... cess... sche cnx "waar Fie eS Fear Se ar a Hud: 
Woodward Colliery, Pa.............|..... | gees ¢ | PE qd er Be assed TE Dx 
Pettebone Colliery, Pa.............- kp — he ees hoc e teas oes ata Al Di Purr 
Loomis Colliery, Pa................. |.--- do aneea Or Sasa — Taare D st 
Auchinelos Colliery, Pa.............|..... ene hie ia sEietthi adc ietedietent tal do D 
No. 6 Colliery, Pennsylv ania Coal | Strike....... Se __ NR PT. Price on rock, wages, \ djusted ewe 
Co., Pittston, Pa. | | and conditions. gal 
Barnum Colliery, 4 ip RES pee | ee AP ape * Seeger bey Company refused to 
E | discharge man. Dext 
Central Colliery, Avoca, Pa.........}..... bas ova eek. od eas eo bos | Union dispute.. Co 
Canaanville Coal Co., Ohio..-.......|...-.. EE SS EE, ae Fee a. Steere A.C 
Golden State Woolen Mills, Long |.....do....... Textile workers... Ww ages; company re- 
Beach, Calif. | ‘fused to renew Gral 
agreement. Mar; 
Brownwell Brush & Wire Co., |..... do.......}| Brush and wire | 5 per cent reduction Pe 
Greensburg, Ind. makers. in wages. Juli 
Carpenters, St. Louis, Mo........... Se | oe Carpenters........ Asked 25 cents per mm Lad 
hour increase. Lor 
Eisenlohr Co., Reading, Pa..........}..... do.......| Cigar makers. ..... Asked 10 per cen u 
increase and piece- Kor 
work. O) 
Wilkinson Lumber Co., Indianapolis,'.....do.......| Building trades...] Jurisdictional  dis- 7 
x ute. 
No. 14 Colliery, Pittston, Pa........ ioe ae le Wage rates. .... Lon 
Commonwealth Steel Co., Granite |... .. do.......| Iron molders...... Company repr sen- | P 
City, ll. tation plan. oe 
er 
ae Lax 
1 Not reported. 
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CONCILIATION AND 


DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE aU on STATES 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, OCTOBE 












Company 


Begin- 
ning 
pana Collieries, Dana, Ind... . | To Public Service Commis- | 
sion. 
shuvlkill Ry., Girardville, Pa......| To arbitration do. 
surface track laborers, Chicago, Ill...|.....do......... Sept. 13 
Warwick Mills, Centerville, RI Agreement concluded. Oct. 
(loak makers, Los Angeles, Calif. SA Sept. 20 
(Crowell Publishing Co. and R alph’ a. odes hehe 
printing Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
Grass-Golden ShoeCo., Boston, Mass.| Wages settled: agreement | Sept. | 
concluded. 

Mea at cutters Chicago, NAR fie 1g el Oct j 
ae LP ae eee One man discharged. . oe. 2 
urel Run ¢ ‘olliery, Pa. | Sai lel rr RES do 
Dela ware Colliery, la: ata ind afaik Wire war etewadnet caren nr ee 
Tennessee eae we mem Co., Whit- |. .:.5..:..0.00. 0c. .cccncce ee May 8 

well, Tenn. 
ee 2 eee Aug. 1 
wa rds Vv ille, Ill. 
Kater & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. ...| 44-hour week; $44 week min- | Oct. 4 
imum. 
ee RS ee en ee ee do 
De May Co., Philadelphia, Pa.......}. EY Se iS ae Oct 
eR ae a ee Aug. 2 
Marble cutters, New York City. | ‘To arbitration for settlement .| Oct 
Opera Fur Co., Boston, Mass........| Men return to work; strike off; Oct. 6 
Bliss Colliery, Glen Alden Coal Co., | To district board for adjust- | Oct 8 
Nanticoke, Pa. |} ment. 
United Hosiery Co., Chattanooga, | Sept. 5 
en! 
telephone spacagers s, Sullivan, Ind..|..... eee UU Ue 
U.S. Furniture Co., Hoboken,N.J...| Union recognition granted . Sept. 15 


ilding trades, 
“we lors, New ark, 
Hu ison Coal Co., 


Furriers, 


t End Coal C 


Jewelry workers, 


or industry 











and location. Terms of settlement 











Re EE: ee ee ae , ES i 
ie fg PR on dk ete te ad Rea . (i 
i eee | ‘To district board for settle- | Oct 
ment: strike off. 
South Norwalk. Conn. Oy ee Re . 
o., Pond Creek, Pa.| E qi uipme nt furnished by Sept. 


| company. 
RT ee ee eee een i ( 


Cigar makers, Boston, Mass. | Men re ‘turned; conference Aug. 
| pending. 
Deter Paper Co., Windsor Locks, }. ..... 2... 2... ccccee Mar 
Conn. 
C. Meeley Co., Company increased wages; | Oct. 


Philadelphia, Pa. . 
| strike continues. 


Graham Co., Philadelphia, Pa.......| 44-hour week, $44 per week Oct 
Margaret Arkwright, Philade phi i eR pad. i ~. peepee Oct 
Pa. 
Julia C. Morris Co., Philadelphia, Pa - kbiscibsenebianewnccen Oct 
Ladies’ tailors, Louisville, Ky... Weiss cha caccadiindttdanlivenenas 
Sy  O., PPAWo |b... ccc ccccccccccccccccesecce Oct 
tucket, R. I. 
Kovatz & Knauber Co., New York | Adjus ted prior to commis- | Oct. 
City. sioner’s arrival. 
Bevelers and mirror makers, New |.................--.-------- Sept. 
York City. 
Longshoremen, Norfolk, Va......... | Received 10 cents per hour | Oct. 
| increase. 
Loo~shoremen, New Orleans, La....|....................-------- 
Derrick men, New York City .... Shee 2 eae ae .| Oct 
Lax & Abowitz, Brooklyn, N. Y....| Men returned without dis- Sept. 
crimination. 
eo ow cen ens edubednebseceusessa ; 
Peach Orchard ( ‘olliery, RASA Spit RD he eae anak ( 
8s. clsanehepansaneosuteees ; =i 
Woodward C olliery, et iad caine een bine nite ies Sie Q 
Petiebone Colliery, , Pa Re TR eT a IS Fir ae ; 6) 
Loomis Colliery, Pa.................|.... Ee er Sy gee (1) 
Auchinclos C wilery, SRS Gee aay sees eee (1) 
No. 6 Colliery, Pennsylvania Coal | Unauthorized strike; men | Oct. 
Co., Pittston, Pa. returned. 
Barnum Colliery, Pittston, Pa. Returned; demand settle- | Oct 


‘Not reported. 


71915°— 


ment later. 


ARBITRATION, 


Duration. 


Te 


Ld 
3 


19 


1923—Continued. 


Ending. 





Direct- 
ly 


Men involved 


20 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
R, 





Indi 


| rectlv 





3 100 | 


9 5, 
200 
300 


y a 0 


aK) | 


_ 18 60 


t H5O0 | 


450 
790 
{io 


600 


eee 14 
14 48 


; 100 
] 100 


(1) 
(1) 


5, 000 
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LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF | 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, OCTOBER, 1923—Conclude 








Duration. | Men 
Company or industry and location. Terms of settlement. i-— 
Begin- Dire 
ning. ly 





Ending. 








1923. 

Central Colliery, Avoca, Pa.........| To be submitted as per rules | Oct. 17 

of union. 

Canaanville Coal Co., Ohio j : (*) 

Golden Stete Woolen Mills, Long Aug. 1 
Beach, Calif. 

Brownwell Brush & Wire Co., | 5 per cent cut; bonus of 10/ Oct. 1 
Greensburg, Ind. = cent for piecework over 

00 yards. 





Carpenters, St. Louis, Mo | @) 
Eisenlohr Co., Reading, Pa........-.. Pete g ie RE 6 Sapte 
— Lumber Co., Indianapolis,; Work awarded to iron 


nd. | workers. 
No. 14 Colliery, Pittston, Pa | Returned. Submitted to 
union regulations. 
Commonwealth Steel Co., Granite | 
City, Il 














1 Not reported 


On November 1, 1923, there were 67 strikes before the d 


ment for settlement and, in addition, 16 controversies whic: had 


not reached the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 





IMMIGRATION. 





Statistics of Immigration for September, 1923. 
By W. W. Hussanp, CoMMISSIONER GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION. 


HE following tables show the total number of immigrant aliens 
7 admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens departed 
from the United States from July to September, 1923. The 
tabulations are presented according to the countries of last permanent 
or future permanent residence, races or peoples, occupations, and 
States of future permanent or last permanent residence. The last 
table (Table 6) sc the number of aliens admitted under the per 
cent limit act of May 19, 1921, from July 1 to November 7, 1923. 


TABLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 











Depart ures 


; Non- 

. T ° ‘ 
Period. a immi- 
’ grant States 


= = 


—— ee ee 4 . 
Total | Emi- eter | United | Total 
aliens ae oer : grant . States | depart- 
aliens | citizens ‘ . grant “pr ; 
ad- : at barred.| aliens. | 5; | citizens.| ures. 
mitted. | _ 2° arrived. | aliens. | | 
‘| mitted. | 


arrivals 


| 
| 
13,039 | 20,637 2, 2, | § oli 39,898 | 62,152 
13, 688 33,510 2,8 38, 4 , 48 2, 26 27.744 | 46.500 


18,221 | 51.894] 2.3: 31,877 | (245 | 16,025 | 32,343 





44,948 | 106, 041 : , | 83,667 | 140.995 
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TABLE 2.—_LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED ay 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT: ALIENS DEPARTE D pi RING 
SEPTEMBER, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1923, BY COUNTRIKEs 








' 
Immigrant. Emigra) 


July to 


Septem- Septem- 


Septem- 


ber, 1923. | ber, 1923. ber, 1923. 








Denmark 
Esthonia 


26, 910 
13, 277 


oi, 48 


18, 106 
82 


name: Sharh ete) GREP RI % ery sere 
Other Europe.............. 

















ria, Palestine, 5 oa ah te ORIEN 
urkey - eo A ied 














Arestealie Tasmania, and New Zealand .... : = 
Pacific Islands (not specified ) 

Canada and Newfoun Jand 16, 657 49, zr 

Central America 293 

. 8, 097 26, 529 

1, 328 3, 403 

2, 137 6, 803 

2 | 13 


89,431 | 263, 259 | 


53, 358 , 334 | 
36, 073 101, 925 | 


























AND 
RING 


OF 
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TasLE 3--IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING SEPTEMBER, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO SEP- 
TEMBER, 1923, BY RACES OR PEOPLES. 






















: | 
Immigrant. Emigrant. 























































Race or people. 
1 July to | o July to 
Septem- |g, ro nll Septem- | gonie 
| ber, 1923. Pos. id ber, 1923. —. 
| a 

ON | ee |) .519 4, 408 61 359 
ROG a As pbc ddd ddscdcscccdgagcccccicccedes 584 1,657 | 2 & 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech).................... 870 2,599 | 123 458 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin................. 2R8 699 | 167 500 
CEES aE TS 668 ewc csi ceseWncccccdcceics ‘ ere soe 766 1,476 | 314 733 
ee ie ee ee 543 1,241 | 4 & 
SG eR bh6 sock dbbedecccacccveds sadenduas 252 651 | 97 249 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian......... Oe 22 122 | il 63 
Dutch and Flemish ................ ei cddacavmsente 1,005 3,324 | 88 300 
East Indian............. ips chetRcddcéccieiida 21 42 | 9 32 
Eo eee pre ree eat ; 7 .| 10, 530 29, 998 658 2,245 
a Ss ae __ p<) Pre aaa 659 1,979 45 140 
eS Se PA ceitatccdee 3, 860 11,389 | 65 351 
ye PPEeeee sf —— 19, 493 | 34, 724 113 97 
0 RES ee ; deus ee ewe 937 2,639 546 1, 567 
DOU cccudataccdee ; ; iia aes eerdele & 557 | eee es 50 
ES 6 ee ‘< ; ala dbeacs canna 5, 754 | 16, 963 133 564 
Italian (north)........ hee. ‘nica tpt 1, 462 | $, 623 56 260 
Italian (south)... .. Edenh 3. a ; aol 6, O81 | 18, 508 1, 487 5, 208 
are Besit pS nee ere | 448 | 1, 303 150 447 
EO) eee eee ree ; ee Reem Se ee ; 9 | 22 5 § 
a a ee RS Fe: 341 | 943 52 | 179 
Se: fea eee Re 7 ae MEO 1,141 | 3, 187 46 | 182 
ee eee Peers er ae eee 7.926 | 25, 809 286 | 513 
DI IED 5 ovo aac chéaccvecccacclcads peer, fers 3 | _L errr lois des Haas 
Polish PEPE USES aS OS dobeocceceée boce odeUeebennvedsebubees | 3.478 9, 660 | 246 | os i 
ES Fe ee oe oS ee eee eee 671 1,964 | 390 1,106 
es cashout sanaws + de bbetadsss ss venieed 252 728 61 307 
Reese. ...45% ae eee ioc IEE e bab opeobes 1,995 | 4,840 95 324 
ES ee ey eee 213 | ae Bivscovestend ! 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes)... ....| 6,598 | 20, 959 188 763 
SO Te Lost eek co cade dsb ddwossssasdéwusws 8,854 24, 526 80 387 
PURE cbecutbwdebseceesss BS56<.66- oe eee) ee | 1,415 3,310 9 64 
"oS eee 5 ee Ft eet ae 393 1, 680 256 4] 
Spanish-American.........-.. eee te Pet re wee | 422 999 50 240 
3 ee eS ee Ole! ee eet ee Oe 215 786 67 163 
Wo oo tS ee eo ey Sere ee - 31 209 44 127 
eC SY EE TEE CR PEEER PLE E EEC CePT eT eT Tee Tre 424 1, 080 8 23 
West Indian (except Cuban). .-.. eee eee eee 241 705 35 186 
SGA ccs did 65655 dubicdeswdbbecacndecacba 158 372 26 RR 
EE ee ee 89, 431 263, 259 6,073 20. 603 

































TaBLE 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
PROM THE UNITED STATES DURING SEPTEMBER, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO SEPTEM- 
BER, 1923, BY STATES OR TERRITORIES. 


















Immigrant. Emigrant. 








a $$ a 



































State, | July to ' July to 
re, September, em, September, 
= 1923. — ia 

Se ee ae ares 2. ee. eet 72 172 3 | 19 
Fn ae Sr hae ae a> *s Sal 19 | 83 12 24 
7 wee ee oo ae ee ee eee 2, 268 4, 438 [ 109 
eo aa ee or ys GS CRS 35 69 5 
California.......... a ae 5 ge 4) SES a 6, 187 17, 938 463 1, 417 
ec) ee cnabawaee 224 570 8 52 
Connecticut... .... 0 Sy RS ee We sieiig 1, 855 5, 457 108 439 
tinal ohh a0csccedekiess.ccovehesess 86 221 1 3 
TE Ske... ok sce edlocnncccobenees 229 616 20 107 
ee net LEE. igcctunddecoesshenhenses 428 1, 300 87 | 423 
Georgia SO eae RE Eh oe1ndee Dien ag kickebnns 48 | 151 3 } 26 
aWaii........ eld Beckie eedidilevvmnibinheanne 159 | 621 21 | 63 
1 ee ecawawensreseentocsss 132 | 383 ll 27 
Dc nn snot siibinaticoese an dds TE Ba 6, 776 20, 226 
tei IT OLD 814 
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TaBLE 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPA} lED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING SEPTEMBER, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO se; EM 
BER, 1923, BY STATES OR TERRITORIES—Coneluded. 











| 
| Immigrant. Emigra 


} 















































State. 

’ , July to |. Sitti 

Sentember| september, SPLEIEPE, serie, 
ars 1923. | 

SE eee ee Pe: Ree. Somos 207 615 14 9: 
tela n ons casesbituhiassss.cblbesscocnthannas 82 177 5 9 
aM» 045s cceb iii dhcccccs ditbecscesacnecean 147 396 20 13] 
en RR © aR a am 895 2, 658 4 2 
Ro nn ccéh iin ads ccadnandilecesacccepasn an 469 1, 259 26 97 
Rs oheccese sh dtdh devscese ss Nd GP RSS 7, 262 20, 889 699 2, 085 
te De. sn a 0ccech diiibacecens selithn< Lin. Sapa 7, 076 21, 036 202 668 
ES od fcc cc cb Eile ce cscescsbhsoccccees ae 1,319 4,501 | . 58 18] 
Mississippi....... nnd teenth db wcccuscl Miebes sae ected 62 206 - 12 
REE connes. cab-dile oes enscstekile ben>s0dhcnnas 624 1, 762 24 Li 
ihe Blin ons das dh Gt db aoe ¢ iulleDics+ochaecen 192 683 14 4() 
eee nie ihe ann nn ocd. = Cec. Tele 353 1, 056 16 39 
I  limchttiins & oa 0 «00 «> dh Ee era 4 a ee, ae 20 107 4 1 
NS bono ccch die db oes odebbaltl o+s0chsonen 536 1, 973 8 ll 
ea are wets «nile: Gngite 4, 548 13, 545 245 819 
Pe eee i ilnagl ill 138 289 5 7 
2. a aera cE Nea OA oe eee Ip 23, 031 66, 360 2, 024 
es sieding il dradicuiheh del «sssesheason 42 118 14 2 

SS es oR ee arr Se SRR | a!) 927 ll 

IRAs a na00 ach Mh de o> 0 cdsltbbeccccescpannnan 3,457 10, 626 255 

cnc nacneech Mbens cs .acdebicctncctashe ee 93 212 2 
An tno <oneb dD «cen coded bhncsccesshansns 668 1, 922 35 7 
Ns ccc ccccchdglttedeansesedadbbibececestecens 7, 731 21, 383 558 1, 826 
BIEN dutidbinds ges ao sddie dikes ae Be Ba Tider bnisies nis 24 65 17 4 
atic, ah Mi dsonenna detach? soe a apne. 947 2,915 146 85 
A oth MA accra dali datceossshndnee 39 78 3 
NED Sie ons cnn cb dlhcd ds cesdsdilessncerecnes a 147 475 1 2 
Tennessee. ............. hee ans 0ccnqu tht Snemay eee Wright 70 167 2 15 
RRR RE | pee Se ere pai sie 4, 243 17, 216 207 314 
i tinac en ek A ons os -adelhlince«ccerhecpne 131 514 li 55 
tess. nennch dih dlp a «00 didhatec..scnipoce 285 728 2 17 
I a nnn sa Dn« «cade Bihulle «es =«bksap00 291 735 29 7 
SE ES FCs rye Sr ee EGA 1 ) a ae nee 
ttt ebtnie 0 <b dU th oo 00 cblhscccscccereens 2, 391 6, 287 142 325 
eee ViTGiMM.........2% eS & ee eae 314 885 43 168 
de Riesaeds sock diliesecsccadeddhscsccoschnanae 1, 314 4, 094 61 184 
nda Rin nnspece nk Mihenne co atedheaccencathamnad 93 263 ll 2 

ta tinea tl Matneniate REE onan onapmanon 89, 431 263, 250 



























Taste 5.—_IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING SEPTEMBER, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO SE! 
TEMBER, 1923, BY OCCUPATIONS. 

















ee 





Immigrant. Emigrant 


Occupation. 


. July to . 
ny September, September, 
? 1923. 


1923. oa 











Professional: 
SSAA i RN EE Se Ve ; 126 387 2 | 
CS. cca ee ae ena sa decdie ae akidscsadbe pa oé 40 146 1 
OO ee eae eres veeeebwer ee 6s 5 tc cae 277 688 20 | 138 
6 Pa ee.) ae heme ll 18 1 | 3 
Bee eee eee 485 1, 568 6 21 
Engineefs (pr: fessionad)...............-...-...-.. = 533 1,942 27 88 
SOMERS, - 2 0sns ch dh dibc ce odehbbad.....<s0cce- 41 79 5 17 
Literary and scientifiepersons...................... 98 286 3 15 
DIAL, .. cncnchdidhdwecoestbbadsc cs cctacers 227 581 ll 29 
Officials ( Government)... .....0.06..-..--+-0+02-- 64 175 7 38 
 cotaccabdescéddatetbes+cusccstnaans 165 362 14 Zi 
ee es ee eee 54 131 i 9 
i iit caked ab diibne ccees duitans twedks sevess 558 1, 348 28 ~- 
bn ap he +o det aheserasentenves : 19 132 
$45 
































ie oe GD Ste 


TEMBER, 1923, BY OCCUPATIONS—Concluded. 

















Occupation. 








—_ 


Skilled: 
ee A ee 
ee 
a" IS ees: 
ag la a, a 
ey i 
Det bn o's be vc basiicedse< 
Cabinetmakers............. 
Carpentersand joiners........... 
Cie ooo 5 obi ve cc cccccccce Pah Shai 
CIE okrs bode cii cence Sood acccnscteess 
EE A a ee 
Clerksand accountants............ ih RS 3) TS 
I J oc nk vcbbb Dies cde bddarscedeccsdhies 
Engineers (locomotive, marine, and stationary)... .| 
Furriersand fur workefs...................... 49 
Ge als a na ncecleheh«coccecbddes ? 
ee ee oe 
[ronand steel workers.... seat ait 
(Jan cikh kd bts o00candbneaccns wae 
Locksmiths. ...... 
a ooh beBEe sew «0 ccuh bbe bas cice cn svbodk 
ee a ee ee 
OTE | rae on 
Mechanics (not specified).......................2..- 
Metal workers (other than iron, steel, and tin)...... 
PONE Siidicc cn ccatdeseseencess Pisin nadine eoadak 
i Ee eee 
a Eee re ied pete + -akedantieida 
Painters and glaziers......... leah ksedasddetvabued 
CEE Se ee) On + ee 
i EN EES A SES BEF Ht 
PRES oo nonchhboddede «edecae 
PTT... .beocdsWhewaiate deb chi ease swbebbees 
i,  »§ 2 eee ae een eee ee 
Saddlers and harness makers....................... 














i ae 
nn oe Tuk coo cc cle We ec cccucdoues 
» | I, SE SCE peep are 
Textile workers (not specified).............. ieraae 
ro Sie * al tegce She 3, RS 
Pe oe ae ee sete 
UES 5 cc wk cc ctccicces soo fc tek stokadetelee 
Watch and clock makers............ 
RS ene 
bo en «ln SR al a 
Woodworkers (not specified) ....................... 
Other skilled 
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Immigrant. 






209 



















September, 
1925. 


= CO 
C2 > G2 Or 
(side wm SRD 


~ © 


ww 
~] 


— 
on Se 
~ 
_ 





Emigrant. 
July to . 1 July to 
September, eee, September, 
1923. 1923. 1923. 
1 4 20 48 
O43 16 58 
, 423 3 21 
Lli l 
BD fetcovecescesbonde ; 
1,075 6 29 
196 2 | 17 
6, 566 {4 155 
23 1 | l 
1i4 1] | 51 
# Sides Jie’ 1 
8,705 82 | 307 
1, 667 6 46 
s aa 7 | = 
GG icwecccecesee ° «< 
163 li | 25 
| aa I 
3, 650 4 | 20 
159 i 4 
Ly ames ASD l 
2, OSU 18 71 
3, 174 20 74 
2, 390 > 2: 
3, 256 18 61 
901 l 4 
249 7 35 
ET Nscccsnacecsetebnaiaee 
3, 035 50 240 
1,524 10 | 23 
174 l i 
183 3 3 
SS ee 8 
S26 3 31 
587 4 15 
Se ee 
968 2 | 4 
ye 163 33 93 
325 1 | L 
271 1 | 4 
3, O15 22 | 118 
a7 2 3 
SS rere I 
311 1 | 2 

















































ee ee ee 











ee ee ee 


20, 694 | 








60,619 













































































Miscellaneous: 
Agents..... eR toh debhbabauddccctskhaetdecdiiechtss 226 | 777 | 8 32 
GR cite bab>dnmwehdcceel bc decreas 27 | 65 5 | 25 
Draymen, hackmen, and teamsters................. 253 697 | 8 12 
‘arm Rte sé db dn shh die ddd: Anno ddabsi dda 3,658 11, 996 | 18 77 
SAM otctettbiatenrnasccetsSudetaocesobéoos 2, 091 6, 827 135 417 
PU nc debss cobddetececclcbeccdccsicobeecced 203 741 7 12 
i | pa SRindbce spbbtictasd 22 64 2 4 
Laborers....... iti Mubdeiituadeceo$ S50 4cms desmebasas 12, 354 40, 384 2,773 8, 172 
Mamufacturers.............22.22-.cccccocccncscccces 89 225 2 17 
Merchants and dealers. ..................--s.-ses+e- 1, 389 4,003 186 509 
CEU APSE RDS SE SD PEED LIT A ae 7,318 21,072 102 498 
Other miscellancous................-...cscccsccecee 3, 499 10, 467 825 1,372 
yp) | REE ESTTN COREL See liso SiG iics bain wcidelalsconbbbé 31, 129 97, 318 | 3, 571 11, 148 
No occupation (including women and children)........ 34, 565 96, 299 | 1, 868 6, 969 
eR radhnnnth sod <cnccortneponncatnssace as 89, 431 263, 259 | 6, 073 20, 603 
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TABLE 6.—STATUS OF THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITED s7\ ppc 
UNDER THE PER CENTUM LIMIT ACT OF MAY 19, 1921, AS EXTENDED BY PU pi. 
RESOLUTION NO 55, SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, APPROVED MAY ll, 1922, JULY’ \ 
TO NOVEMBER 7, 1923. 








> Maximum | Admitted | Annual | 4dmitted 
Country or region of birth. monthly | Nov.1 to ‘ouste July 1 to 
quota. 7, 1923. q F | Nov. 7. 


Armenia (Russian) 
Austria 

gium 
Bulgaria 








15, 468 
613 | 
1,149 | 

15 | 
8,411 | 

308 

526 

Luxemburg i9 
Netherlands 721 | 
2, 440 | 
6,195 
493 
1,484 
4, 881 
182 
4, 008 
: : 750) 
Yugoslavia 1, 28% 
Other Europe... ; 17 
i ; 12 
ix 177 
531 
19 : 
21 ’ 100 
4 18 

56 f 279 | 240 

16 2 80 | 67 

71,561 | 33,181 | 

















ee | 


1 After all ding cases for which quotas have been granted and admissions under the act during th 
current fiscal year have been deducted from the annual quota. 

? Maximum monthly quota exhausted. The balance of the quota not yet shown as admitted, are pe: 
ing cases for which quotas have been granted. 

3 Annual quota exhausted. 


357, 803 277, 029 | 





Proposed International Conference on Emigration and Immigration. 


emigration, which was held in Rome in July, 1921, on the 

initiative of Italy, has induced the Italian Government to send 
out invitations for another conference to be held in Rome in 1924. 
In order that this conference may be able to contribute to the solu- 
tion of problems of both emigration and immigration, invitations 
were sent not only to countries with large emigration but also to 
those with large immigration. The formal letter of invitation sen' 
by the Italian Giveramedit to the various countries was accompanied 
by the following program outlining the scope and character of the 
conference: 


ae success of the conference of those countries with a large 





MItaly. Commissariato Generale dell’Emigrazione. Bollettino della Emigrazione. Rome, Augus'- 
September, 1923, pp. 617-621. 
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The International Labor Organization, attempting to enlarge its ample program, 
has expressed the intention of giving its attention also to problems of emigration. 
for obvious reasons, however, any efforts that might be made by the general confer- 
ences of the permanent labor organization to promote an international regulation in 
the special field of emigration and immigration would require considerable time and 
rious and long preparation. Such efforts would, moreover, lack the participation 
of those countries that are not members of the organization. 

Not all countries are equally interested in the phenomena of emigration and immi- 

ration. On the other hand, there are countries in which, owing to demographic, 
seographic, and economic conditions, emigration and immigration constitute a spe- 
cially important element of their national life. Owing to the fact that they are more 
directly interested, these latter countries can better appreciate the necessity of 
making a strenuous effort to estabiish direct inttenntionnl agreements and to coordi- 
nate their activities in all matters relating to emigration and immigration. Because 
of this consideration, the Italian Government believes that a conference of technical 
delegates of the various nations that are typical countries of emigration or of immigra- 
rion would be peneteaety apt to promote an inquiry into those problems, conducted 
in an essentially practical spirit, with the result that a number of suggestions would 
pe collected that would  eagpree Aces effective orientation for an international 
regulation of these complex problems. In this belief the Italian Government has 
taken the initiative in inviting the principal countries of emigration and immigration 
to an international conference. 

[. The international conference on immigration will be held at Rome during the 
first months of next year on a date to be fixed later. 

II. The conference will have the character of a technical and not of a diplomatic 
conference. Excluding all problems which by their very nature can be solved only 
by each individual State by means of local legislation, the conference will examine 
the various problems relating to emigration with a view to considering what agree- 
ments would seem desirable in order to coordinate the emigration and immigration 
services of the various countries and to supply, in a more satisfactory manner, the 
needs of emigration and immigration. In accordance with its strictly technical 
character the conference will not have the power to sign collective conventions but 
will limit itself to summarizing in the form of proposals or in the form of a declaration 
of principles or recommendations those criteria that it will decide to suggest as the 
principles that should govern general international or individual conventions, which 
the Governments may subsequently conclude, or administrative liaisons which the 
Governments may find convenient to establish between the respective services. 

III. In order that its work may proceed in a more orderly manner the conference 
will be divided into sections. Each section will have the task of examining specified 
questions pertaining to a particular group of problems. 

IV. With reservation as to later changes, the conference shall be composed of the 
following sections: 

(a) Transport of emigrants. 

(6) Hygiene and sanitary services. 

(c) Collaboration between the emigration and immigration services of the various 
countries. 

(d) Assistance to emigrants in the ports of embarkation and to immigrants in the 
ports of disembarkation, and by private institutions to those who have emigrated. 

_ (e) Suitable means for adjusting immigration to the labor needs of countries of 
immigration (information services as to the labor markets, employment, and coloni- 
zation enterprises). 

({) Development of cooperation, thrift, and mutual aid among emigrants. 

(g) Principles that should govern emigration treaties. 

Y. Each government accepting the invitation for participation in the conference 
shall have the right to propose, not later than November 30, 1923, particular questions 
to be submitted to the various sections of the conference for examination. 

VI. The conference shall in plenary meeting, after having adopted its own rules 
ol procedure, determine definitely, on proposal of a committee appointed by it, what 
questions among those proposed shall hegema the order of the day and be assigned 
to the various sections. 


The monthly bulletin of the Italian Emigration Commission states 
that the Governments of the countries principally concerned with 
emigration and immigration have already expressed their intention 
of sending delegates to the proposed conference. 
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Recent Italian Measures for Protection of Emigrants.! 


HE Gazzetta Ufficiale of August 16, 1923, publishes the toxt o 
T a royal decree of July 19, 1923 (No. 1686), issued with a view 
to the reorganization of the services for the training of eyj. 
grants, for finding employment for emigrants abroad and for the pro. 
vention of clandestine emigration. The decree authorizes the Mip. 
ister of Foreign Affairs to appoint temporarily, under the Gener| 
Emigration Department, a chief inspector, four regional inspectors 
and provincial delegates (inspectors). 

On September 5, 1923, the cabinet approved the draft of a decrag 
providing for the establishment at the principal ports of embarkatjoy 
of refugesand hostelsforemigran‘s. The Senet 
ment may either administer these establishments directly or entrus 
their management to private undertakings. The commissioner gep- 

_eral of emigration is empowered to requisition for a limited period 
hotels situated near the railway stations or harbors, for the purpose 
of utilization as emigrant hookah 

The following regulations with regard to the transport of emicrants 
by foreign shipping companies have been issued by the commissioner 
general of emigration: 

1. To obtain a license to carry emigrants, foreign vessels must as a rule fit out in 
Naples, and must touch at Palermo at least every other voyage. 

2. The conditions of employment of Italian subjects in the service of such com. 
panies nust be satisfactory. 

3. Tie companies must pledge themselves not to undertake propaganda for the 
08 gm of inducing pone to emigrate, and must also require their agents to abstain 

m such propaganda. They must also undertake not to carry any Italian subject 
who is not in possession of the usual papers as required by Italian aw. 

4. From the quota allowed to them will be deducted a number equivalent to thai 
of the Italian passengers embarking on ships of the same company at foreign poris 

On September 7, 1923, the cabinet approved the draft of a decree 
authorizing the savings bank department of the Bank of Sicily to set 
up agencies abroad for undertaking the transfer of emigrants’ savings. 

to the present, of the three banks of issue in Italy only the Bank 
of Naples had been authorized by the act of 1901 to do business of 
this nature. The Government, however, considers that these opera- 
tions should be extended in order to prevent the frauds whicli too 
frequently take place at the expense of emigrants. The draft decree 
further empowers the bank to participate in the management «! for- 
eign companies which undertake to provide for the economic interests 
of Italian emigrants. The expenditure incurred in setting up these 
agencies and in participating in the foreign companies in question 
shall not exceed a quarter of the reserve Fenils of the savings bank 
department. ) 

t may be added that the Government has recently requested tle 
National Cooperative Credit Institute to take steps for coordinating 
the activity of Italian cooperative societies abroad, and has aut|ior- 
ized it to nae the banks with a view to concluding agreements 
for giving the necessary financial support to the cooperative socicties 
which are finding profitable opportunities of work in France. 





1International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Oct. 5, 1923, pp, '5, 1 
Based on information from Corriere della Sera Sept. 4-7, 1923, and Gazzetta Ufficiale, Aug. 16, 1923. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 









Massachusetts. ! 






[N SEPTEMBER, 1923, 85 complaints regarding nonpayment of 
wages were brought to the Massachusetts Department of Labor 
and Industries, and 16 cases were prosecuted. During that month 
the payments by employers to employees after complaint aggre- 
gated more than $1,600. 

~ There were 1,345 industrial safety orders issued in the month of 
September and the department’s inspectors investigated 91 cases of 
industrial accidents and 2 cases of occupational disease. 
























Porto Rico. 


THE appropriations of the Bureau of Labor of Porto Rico provided 
for only 10 inspectors for the fiscal year 1921-22, according 
to the report of the commissioner of agriculture and labor of the 
island for that period. One district with 11 towns is in the charge 
of a single inspector. Another inspector has 10 towns within his 
jurisdiction. A doubling of the inspection force and an appropri- 
ation for traveling expenses up to $15,000 are recommended. The 
table given below shows the number of indictments in the year 
covered by the report for violations of the labor laws: 










CASES OF INDICTMENT, 1921-22. 






























| Number Num ber 






| Number | ofem- | ofem- | Number 
Violated laws. of indict-| ployers | ployers | of cases 
ments. | sen- | ac- pending. 
| tenced. | quitted. 


















et Ko enasenreeehtns ech sesh icodsacesahstes 











eS oe es Eb gs Be kd sista 81 | 19 | 20 | 12 
Law regulating the weight workers may carry............---.-- 20 | 5 | | 14 
Law on the duties of the employers. ...................---.---- 4 2 | | " 
Act No. 75, on employment of minors. .............-..--.-.-..- 24 14 | 6 | 4 
Law on labor contract... .... dp Abe aehenhenawoeane 109 | 26 | 27 56 
An act to DEOVNES BOF & GisPeNSATY..... 2... .ccccccnccccccccscees I 4 See seca 

an theansccconccecccccccccsscccsecscsecsces 7 3 | 2 2 








The following statistics on wage claims handled by the bureau of 
labor are also taken from the above-mentioned source: 























Total number of claims handled during fiscal year 1921-22................ 293 
Te eT Tee CEE 79 
Number of claims unsuccessful . . ..........--..---+-----+-+++---+-- 208 
SEES Se ee 6 

Amount of 76 claims settled (amounts involved in 3 others not given) . . .. $2, 666.63 

Amount of 200 unsuccessful claims (amounts involved in 8 others not 

rae kak us cutie ed octans ec cceccduseocspcosecc cece 6G OREN Ge 

SS ET TT EE TE EEE 664.74 

Total amount of claims with exceptions specified above. .......... 11, 375. 40 





‘Information from the Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries, received Nov. 10, 1923. 
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It will be noted that over 70 per cent of these wage claims hay, 
not been successful. The commissioner of agriculture and labo, 
states that his office has not the requisite powers to enforce the clai, 
and calls attention to the necessity of having a formal agency fo, 
this purpose. Porto Rico already has a law “to determine the pro. 
cedure in cases of claims for wages of farm laborers against thi, 
employers’”’ and the extension of the act to all occupations is suggested 
in the report. 

The commissioner deplores the utter inadequacy of the employ- 
ment agency, which is under the direction of the chief clerk of tip 
Bureau of Labor. The functioning of this placement service hy 
become increasingly difficult because of insufficient funds and _ thp 
failure of employers to cooperate. Furthermore, there is no |ay 
authorizing the ect of Labor to set up employment agencies 
in the island, nor has this office the necessary means to collect ey. 

loyment statistics which would indicate the approximate situation 
im the labor market. 
The housing of peasants in Porto Rico is reported as “most de- 
rading.’’ The huts of these people “may not be compared to the 
Soaaan of any other workman of the countries advanced in eiviliza- 
tion.” The  deaaen ’3 inspectors visited 796 families supporting 
2,839 children and 914 other relatives. The living conditions of 
those in the rural districts are “deplorable,” while in the urban zone 
also the workers’ dwellings are unhealthy and wholly out of harmony 
with “the progress of our cities.” 

In the judgment of the commissioner the bureau of labor should 

“undergo a complete reorganization so as to make it more useful 


-and effective.’”’ He also emphasizes the urgent need for progressive 
social and economic changes in the life of the people on the island 
through adequate legislation and government. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 









Reduction of Working-Days per Week in Finland. 


AccOReN? to Arbejdsgivern (Copenhagen), October 12, 1923, 
the Finnish Footwear Employers’ Association has decided to 
reduce the working week to four days throughout the whole country. 
This measure, which, it is stated, will most likely become effective 
November 1, is a result of the extensive importations of footwear, 
coming principally from Germany. 




















Scandinavian Employers’ Conference. 






ACCORDING to a consular report from Stockholm, Sweden, 
dated September 18, 1923, the eighth conference of Scandina- 
vian employers was held in Stockholm August 31 and September 1, 
1923. There were 80 representatives present from Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Finland. 

While conferences have not been held every year (the first meeting 
was held at Copenhagen in 1907, but Finland was first represented in 
1910) the Scandinavian countries and Finland have kept in touch 
with each other by annual meetings of the permanent committee 
and have exchanged reports. Some subjects discussed at the con- 
ference were as follows: 

“The question of uniform laws in the Scandinavian countries 
regarding social conditions. 

The possibility of enacting uniform unemployment laws in the 
Scandinavian countries. 

Employers as contributors to social institutions. 

Vital questions relative to collective agreements. 

Wage policies of the employers’ union during periods of depression. 

Passport regulations in connection with the migration of foreign 
labor into Sweden.” 

The next conference is to be held at Christiana in 1925, on a date to 
be decided upon by the permanent committee. 






























Reorganization of Swedish Unemployment Commission. 


ACCORDING to Sociala Meddelanden No. 10, 1923, issued by the 
‘* Swedish Labor Bureau (Socialstyrelsen), the Government has 
decided that beginning with October 1, 1923, the commission is to 
consist of five members and that the commission is to appoint from 
its own membership a labor committee of three which is to handle 
and decide such matters as need not come before the committee 
infull. Hereafter the question of payment of unemployment benefit 
to those unemployed because of labor disputes is to be referred by the 
local relief os to the State unemployment commission. Under the 
previous legislation every such case was considered by the labor 
committee; if the committee failed to reach an agreement it was 
referred to the Government. 

The committee of three members appointed March 10, 1922, to 
report to the Government on these matters ceases to function. 
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Official—United States. 
pe a8 


ARKANSAS.—Bureau of Labor and Statistics. The childhood of Arkansas. Litil: Ry) unc 

[1923]. 15 pp. | we 

Contains the Arkansas law relating to child labor, information as to the issua 

permits, and statistics showing the distribution of employed children. In 1920) the A 
State had 48,140 children from 10 to 15 years of age gainfully employed, of whom {4 4 Lal 
per cent were employed on farms. 
Connecticut.—Board of Compensation Commissioners. Compendium of « 

June 1, 1920, to May 31, 1922, inclusive. {New Haven, 1923?| 824, 130 | 

This volume is a continuation of the series of awards by the compensation co: T 

missioners of Connecticut, together with decisions of the superior court and 
supreme court of errors on appeal. Selected opinions of the commissioners are D 
but all decisions of the superior court and of the supreme court of errors have |yecn 
printed in full, the last named appearing as part two of the volume, including de: | 
rendered in the October term, 1922. Analytic headings and a statement of the (i: 
ings in the form of syllabi, followed in a number of cases by a memorandum o/ t) 
commissioner, make the first part a compendium of practice and construction: \ 
the court decisions furnish the authoritative determinations on a number of poin 
drawn into dispute by appellants. An index of cases and a topical index comple! 
the work. 
Inuino1s.—Board for Vocational Education. Statement of plans and polici: 

year period, 1922-1927. Springfield, 1923. 60 pp. Bulletin No. 27. 

Outlines courses for agricultural education, trade and industrial education, ¢: 
tion in home economics, and teacher training. 

Inp1ANA.—Industrial Board. Report [for fiscal year ending September 30, 
[ Indianapolis, 1923?] 67 pp. = 

Data on industrial accidents, taken from this report, are published on page | (i of 
this issue of the Monruity Lasor Review. The report of the department of wome! 
and children was summarized in the Monruity LAasor Review for May, 1923 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Labor and Industry. Industrial home work in Penr- ca 

sylvania, by Agnes M. H. Byrnes. [| Harrisburg, 19217] 189 pp. 

Gives the results of a survey of industrial home work made in 1916 and 1917, and of2 
brief resurvey made in 1920. The study traces the development of industrial |iome 
work, and gives data concerning the number, age, sex, and marital status of the work- 
ers, earnings, extent to which child labor is utilized, and general effects of the sysiem 
In gereral, the effects are considered undesirable. The work is said to be harm/i! to 
the health of the vorkers (especially to children), destructive to family welfare, and 7 
a danger *o the he:lth of the community. tra! 

Viewed from the economic and social standpoint, the system is no more desir! le 
It offere a low wage scale, and in spite of the fact that family groups often cooperate 
in production it bringsin but scanty returns. It weakens the position of the emp!oye¢ 
in the factory, and is a detriment to efficient production, since the employer “ 'elir: 
upon a cheap and unskilled labor supply, instead of upon machines and other im- 
proved methods of manufacture, and upon efficient organization of employees.” |« 
offset these disad vantages only two benefits are mentioned: The work enables wome! 
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to supplement inadequate family earnings and affords an opportunity for earning 

money to many who dread the exactions of factory life. 

The report recommends a system of gradually increasing legal restrictions which 
vould eventually eliminate home work, but which would avoid the hardships that 
yould result from abruptly sweeping it away. 

Texas.—Board for Vocational Education. Outline of plans for vocational education in 
Texas as related to trades and industry, 1922-1927. Austin, 1923. 112 pp. Bul- 
letin No. 161. 

In addition to outlining the plans for vocational education through the five-year 
period 1922 to 1927, this report contains an account of what has been accomplished 
under the Smith-Hughes Act since the work was begun in 1918. 
Wisconstin.—Industrial Commission and Railroad Commission. Wisconsin State elec- 

trical code. Madison, 1922. 283 pp. First edition. 

A brief notice regarding this code is given on page 157 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
LABoR REVIEW. 

Unrrep States.—Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Erection of barricades 


during mine fires or after explosions, by J. W. Paul and others. Washington, 1923. 
8 pp. Illustrated. Miners’ circular 25. 


This pamphlet is a practical study of the hazards from gas during a mine fire or 
explosion, and gives directions for building barricades, with illustrations of measures 
taken by entombed miners to save themselves in a number of serious mine disasters. 
It is designed for the practical instruction of underground workers in coal and metal 
mines. 

— Bureau of Pensions. Retirement Division. Handbook containing abstracts of 


decisions and opinions and rules of procedure relating to the retirement act of May 22, 
1920, and amendmenis. Washington, 1923. x, 82 pp. 


This handbook sets forth the text of the act of May 22, 1920, and its amendments, 
regulating the retirement of employees in the classified civil service of the United 
States. The text of the law is first printed in sections, each paragraph followed by 
annotations embodying abstracts of decisions and opinions on the subject matter. The 
law and its amendments and Executive orders relative thereto, together with circulars 
and instructions, are reproduced consecutively in an appendix. Important decisions 
as to classification, status, the effect of leave, modes of computing service, disability 
annuities, automatic separation, refunds, etc., are presented. 

— Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Child labor on Maryland truck farms, 
by Alice Channing. Washington, 1923. 52 pp. Bureau publication No. 128. 

A discussion of the findings of this study is given on pages 118 and 119 of this issue of 
the Montuty Lasor Review. 

Ten years’ work for children, by Grace Abbott. Washington, 1923. 10 
pp. Reprinted from North American Review for August, 1923. 

This pamphlet reviews briefly the work of the United States Children’s Bureau 

during the 10 years since it began functioning in the summer of 1912. 


——$s_—=_ 





— Interstate Commerce Commission. Bureau of Statistics. Report on the statistics 
of railways in the United States for the year ended December 31, 1921, together with 
abstracts of periodical reports for the year ended December 31, 1922. Washington, 
1923. cxviti, 476 pp. 

This report contains the usual statistics of mileage, equipment, capitalization, 
traffic and operation, income and profit and loss statements, investments, ete. Sta- 
tistics of employees include number, compensation, and service hours. 

— War Department. Bureau of Insular Affairs. Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Labor of Porto Rico. Report [for fiscal year ending June 30, 1922]. (Reprint 
from the report of the Governor of Porto Rico, pp. 438-504.) Washington, 1923. 
66 pp. 

Extracts from this report appear on pages 113 and 213 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
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Official—Foreign Countries. 


AustraLia.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Sabor report, 1922. Melbourne, 19+ 
183 pp. No. 13. [C. 8. No. 415.) 

Contains, in addition to the strictly labor data, statistics relating to wholesale nq 
retail prices, price index numbers, and cooperative societies. (Data on the ny. 
ber and operations of cooperative societies in Australia in 1922 are given on page 196 
of this issue of the MontHity Lasor Review.) Several tables are devoted to th, 
movement of trade-anion membership since the close of the war. At the end of |9j\¢ 
the total membership was 581,755. For three vears it continued to rise, the pey. 
centage of increase being 7.9 per cent in 1919, 9 per cent in 1920, and 2.7 pe. ses 
in 1921. In 1922 the membership fell from 703,009 at the beginning of the Vear t 
702,938 at the end, a decrease so small asto be negligible. During these years the yp. 
ber of male members rose from 531,090 to 616,886, an increase of 16.2 per cent, whil 
the female membership rose from 50,665 to 86,052, an increase of 69.8 per cent. How- 
ever, at the end of 1922 only 34.5 per cent of the estimated total number of fe:nale 
workers 20 years of age and over were in the unions, while for male workers the cory 
sponding percentage was 59.2. 

The trade-union returns as to unemployment show the following variations during 


the same period: 


Number Per ce! 

unemployed. unemplo\ ed 
Dita titaenatccktcsnaakwan ? «o42 tithe aaa +940 17, 536 fy. § 
on TR EE Oe Ee, PE De et A 6. 
es Leta Su se aies . COUG sia, Oo. oe SES. se eiee 22, 105 6.5 
SD Uh-oh CAI SY lak Ds sania dwias we ds aia Cals 40, 549 11.2 
SS Se Sm a ene | ae 35, 238 9.3 


7 6 
‘. 


ee ee — 


Previous to 1921, the highest percentage of unemployment reported by the unions 
was 10.8 per cent in 1896, at which time the trade-union membership was so sial! 
4,227—that it may be doubted whether the figures were representative of general « 
ditions. At the end of 1922, the highest percentage of unemployment, 15.6, was /ound 
in the unions of the engineering and metal-working trades, the next, 13.5 per cent 
among the workers engaged in mining, quarrying and the like, while the unions o! 
those working with food, drink, and tobacco stood third with a percentage of 12 
No other group of unions showed as large a proportion as 10 per cent unemployed 

The percentage of unemployment, by cause, is given for each quarter since the 
beginning of 1918 under three headings: Lack of work, sickness, and other causes 
In the first three quarters of 1919, the influenza year, illness caused a material amount 
of unemployment, the percentage varying from 1.5 to 2.5, but in no other quarters 
from that time on did it account for as much as 1 per cent. In the second quarter o/ 
1919 ‘‘other causes’’ accounted for 0.7 per cent, but for the rest of the period it was 
never respcnsible for more than 0.3 per cent. Throughout the whole period lack o/ 
work has bven the outstanding cause of unemployment. 

— — Pocket compendium of Australian statistics. Melbourne, 1923. 147 pp. [C.S 
No. 419.] 

Of interest to labor are the data on cooperative societies, friendly societies, wages 
and_hours of labor, industrial disputes, old-age and invalid pensions, prices of col- 
modities, rents, trade-union membership, and unemployment. 
Cryiton.—Department of Census and Statistics. The Ceylon blue book, 1922. Colombo 

1923. [Various paging. } 

Certain figures with regard to cooperative societies, taken from this report, are give! 

on page 197 of this issue of the Montuity Lasor Rrview. 
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DeNMARK.— -Invalideforsikringsretten. 18te Aarsberetning, 1. Oktober 1921 to 31. Decem- 
her 1922. Copenhagen, 1923. 171 pp. 


rirst report of the Invalidity Insurance Court of Denmark, covering the period 

























9 fom October 1, 1921, to December 31, 1922. Future reports will cover the calendar 
wear. This report gives the composition and organization of the court, its competence, 
and FM ethod of handling cases, statistical survey, and surveys of special cases. 
and A brief report on operations under the invalidity insurance law is given on page 169 
L96 this issue of the Montuiy Lapor Review. 
rs Fwianp.—Ministere des Affaires Sociales. L’agriculture et la situation des ouvriers 
318 agricoles en Finlande. Helsingfors, 1923. 55 pp. 
ims [his is a short survey, in French, of agriculture and the situation of agricultura) 
aft yorkers in Finland. It gives statistics of production, the work of the cooperative 
ru wcieties, the number of farm owners and of workers, hours of labor, wages, and pay- 
™ ments in kind, and housing conditions. 
- France.—Ministére du Travail. Statistique Générale de ia France. Annuaire statistique 
OW 1922. Paris, 1923. rvt, 596 pp. 
ale The thirty-eighth annual report of the General Statistical Office includes tables 
rr relating to climate, population, commerce, finance, and industries of France, its 
colonies and protectorates, covering different periods of time. About half of the 
ing report gives similar information on these subjects for other countries. 
GermMaANY.—|Statistisches Reichsamt.| Jahresberichte der Gewerbe-Aufsichisbeamten und 
Bergbehirden fiir das Jahr 1922. Berlin, 1923. 4 vols. [Various paging. | 
These four volumes contain the annual reports for the year 1922 of the factory 
and mine inspection services of the various German States. A summary of these 
reports is given on pages 39 to 50 of this issue of the Montuiy Lasor Revig) 
(iREAT BRITAIN. —Department of Overseas Trade. Report on the economic auainena 
conditions in Germany to March, 1923, by J. W. F. Thelwall and C. J. Kavanagh. 
" London, 1923. 158 pp. 
os This report on the economic and financial conditions in Germany, prepared by two 
eal nembers of the British commercial diplomatic service, covers c onditions up to March, 
oy 1923. It deals with German finance and foreign trade, the coal industry, the iron 
* § and steel and allied industries, labor, wages, and the cost of living. 
of — Exchequer and Audit Department. Unemployment insurance acis, 1920 to 
; 1922. Unempleyient fund account, 1921-1922. London, 1923. 6 pp. 
Givec the balance sheet of the fund for the insurance year ending July 2, 1922. 
the During this time contributions to the fund showed an increase, as compared with the 
re preceding year, from £13,483,118 ($65,615,594, par) to £42,431,769 ($206,494,204, par), 
ae while payments to the unemployed rose from £34,126,201 ($166,075,157, par) to 
aa £53,060,622 ($258,219,517, par). 
7 mB — Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Committee on distribution and 
™~ Prices of Agricultural Produce. Interim report on meat, poultry and eggs. 
London, 1923. 185 pp. Cmd. 1927. 
” \ study of the methods and costs of selling and distributing meat and poultry 
a products. 
s 
—— Ministry of Labor. Employment and Insurance Department. Report onthe 
ves administration of section 18 of the unemployment insurance act, 1920. London, 
: 1923. 44 pp. Cmd. 1613. 
sd Contains the sections of the unemployment insurance act of 1920 which provided for 
special schemes of insurance by industries, an account of how far these provisions 
bo were effective, some discussion of the difficulty of establishing special schemes, and 
on a description of the one special scheme, established in 1921, for insurance of workers 


in the insurance business. For a brief summary of the report, see pages 149 to 151 of 
this issue of the Montuity Lasor Review. 
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Inpia (PunsAB).—{ Department of Industries and Land Records. Inspector of 
Ar nual repens on the working of the Indian factories act, 1911, in the Pun, 
year 1922. Lahore, 1923. |Various paging.] 


Contains, 5 addition to the report, statistical tables showing the number of 
covered by the Jaw, the average daily number of workers, the shifts and 
accidents, convictions, and inspections. The sections of the report deal; 
working conditions are summarized on pages 50 and 51 of this issue of the \o 
Lasor ReEvIEw. 

—— [Registrar of Cooperative Societies.} Report on the working of the « 
societies in the Punjab for the year ending July 31, 1922. Lahore, 19 
revit pp. 

Figures taken from this report are given on page 198 of this issue of the ) 
Laspor Review. 

IraLty.— Ministero per il Lavoro e la Previdenza Sociale. Direzione Generale d. 
Occu pazione operaia e riduzioni d’ orario nelle industrie (Luglio 1920-Noven 
Rome, 1928. 177 pp. (Supplemento al ‘‘ Bollettino del Lavoro e della I 
Sociale’’ N. 37.) 

Report on the results of an investigation of the extent of unemployment and shor 
time work in Italy in November, 1921, as compared with July, 1920. The inves; 
gation was made by the Italian factory inspection service by means of printed sched 
ules filled in by indus‘rial employers and verified by personal inquiries of factor 
inspectors. It covered all establishments employing more than five workers, with th: 
exception of establishments in Sicily and in the Provinces of Catanzaro and Reg: 
Calabria. The returns from these Provinces were not included in the results |pecaus 
they were i: complete. 

The returns covered 18,320 establishments. Of these, 1,002 were closed and 17,31k 
were in operation in November, 1921, as against 1,583 closed and 16,737 in operation 
in July, 1$20. The establishments operating in November, 1921, employed | (44,7 
workers (615,884 males and 430,885 females), while those operating in July, 192) 


employed 1,204,728 workers (739,434 males and 465,294 females). The decrease in 
the number of workers employed in November, 1921, therefore, was 157,959, or 1)! 
per cent. It should, however, be noted that of the 1,046,769 workers emp|oyved in 
November, 1921, only 829,639 worked full time while 217,139 were on short time 


NETHERLANDS.-—Centrale Commissie voor de Statistiek. Jaarverslag over het j. 
The Hague, 1928. 54 pp. 

The annual report of the Central Statietical Commission of the Netherlands : 
activities in the year 1922. 

—— Departement van Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid. Verslag over het haven’ 
1922. [The Haque| 1923. viti, 90 pp. 

The annual report of the Harbor Inspection Service of the Netherlands covering 
the year 1922. The report deals with the activities of the service with respect to the 
inspection of vessels, the enforcement of the stevedores’ law, the stevedores’ salety 
decree, and the decree regulating the hours of labor in harbors, discusses complaints 
made by various parties, and gives detailed statistics of accidents in harbor work 
and inland navigation. In addition it contains detailed reports for each of the three 
existing inspection districts as to working regulations and the extent of navigation 
in the various harbors of the country. 

New ZeEALAND.—Pensions Department. Report for the year ending March 31 
Wellington, 1923. 8 pp. 

The following figures taken from this report give some of the facts as to miner, 
old-age, and widows’ pensions in the year ending March 31, 1923, compared with 
figures taken from the annual reports for the two preceding years: 
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sTATISTICS OF MINERS’, OLD-AGE, AND WIDOWS’ PENSIONS IN NEW ZEALAND, FOR 
' YEARS ENDING MARCH 31, 1921, 1922, AND 1923, 


[£ at par=$4.8665; shilling=24.3 cents; penny =2.03 cents.] 











i 
; Number of | Newclaims! Average 
Type of pension, and year ending— pensions (lodged dur-| amount of 
in force. ing year. pension. 
j 


Cost per 

capita of 

European 
| population. 





\iners’ pensions: £ 8. s. @. 
er ckGug ele we co bbnsesade teenea eh we 474 | 11i | 62 12 54 
March 31, 1922............-....-.. Wad a dtedddbbeowd 506 | 107 | 62 5| 6 
March Si, 8933 .....-.....22..22.02220-- EN ASS 544 | 114 62 4) 6 
Old-age pensions: 
NT a ee Aa ee 19, 837 2, 760 37. 3 12 32 
MaRS NG Sos < sec cei ccces Ao CB ae dads 20, 491 3, 278 36 «13 li ll 
hb 605cbtene cbhv ri cnebnwonbeowes ois 21, 181 3, 435 6 7) a eM 
Widows’ pensions: 
MAGUTIIED Ado 4 shins Ge Sb ndd vésne dv dacdves echoes 3, 421 719 58 2 S64 
ae tndn erendh dus int at Anecenanes oak 3, 343 641 62 3 
ERE ad ash sa creccscedenkeobecacasccaces 3, 411 794 ae | 2 il 











New ZEALAND.—Registrar of Friendly Societies. Report for the year ended December 
31,1922. Wellington, 1923. 35 pp. 

The membership of the friendly societies in New Zealand whose returns were tabu- 
lated was 80,777 on December 31, 1922, an increase of 2,963, or 3.81 per cent, over 1921. 
The gross funds amounted to £2,593,692 ($12,622,202, par), an increase over 1921 of 
£147,849 ($719,507, par), the average capital per member being £32 2s. 2d. ($156.26, 
par). Average sick pay, per member sick, decreased from £7 11s. 5d. to £7 8s. 3d 
$36.84 to $36.07, par), although considered in relation to the number of weeks of 
sickness the average benefit paid per week was the same as in 1921, 13s. ($3.16, par.) 
The mortality rate was slightly higher than that of 1921, being 8.18 per thousand. 
The funeral benefit paid in 1922 amounted to £28,793 ($140,121, par), equal to 7s. 3d. 
$1.76, par) per deceased member as compared with 6s. 8d. ($1.62, par) in 1921. 
Union oF SoutaH Arrica.—Department of Mines and Industries. Annual reports for 


the calendar year ended December 31, 1922. Pretoria, 1928. [Various paging.] 28 
tables. 

Contains statistical data relating to the mines and quarries of South Africa. In 
1921 the labor force numbered 278,728, of which 87.6 per cent was colored; in 1922 
the number employed had decreased to 255,703, but the proportion of colored work- 
ers had increased to 89.5 per cent. The figures as to accidents show on the whole an 
improvement; both fatalities and accidents were fewer in 1922 than in 1921. A sec- 
tion on miners’ phthisis shows a decrease in the number of cases found, but the situ- 
ation is not yet regarded as satisfactory. 

The figures indicate that pure silicosis is still being produced at the rate of about 
20 cases per month. This can not be regarded as satisfactory and points to the neces- 
sity for further improvement in underground health conditions, and for continued 
vigilance in existing preventive measures. Machine drilling is still the class of occu- 
pation which gives rise most rapidly to miners’ phthisis. 


Unofficial. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION oF LaBor. Executive Council. Report to the 43d annual con- 
vention, Portland, Oreg., October 1, 1923. [Washington, D. C.] 1923. 127 pp. 
Extracts from this report are given in the account of the convention on pages 163 
to 167 this issue of the Monrniy Lasor Review. 





BuierBeck, Gernarp. Die Kiindigung und Entlassung von Arbeitern. Berlin, 
1921. 118 pp. (Biicherei des Arbeitsrechis, Band 2.) 


A compilation of the legal provisions relating to the giving of notice to and dismissal 
of workers in Germany, with commentaries and citations from legal decisions. 
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CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL Peace. Division of Economi: 
History. Labor supply and regulation, by Humbert Wolfe. Oxford, Cla 
Press, 1923. xiv, 422, 10 pp. 

This is one of a series of monographs on the ‘‘ Economic and social history of ;}, 
World War.’’ The series is intended to consist of ‘‘ unofficial yet authoritative sa), 
ments, which may best be described as about half-way between memoirs and 
books.”’ In carrying out this purpose the author states that he has tried to make t}, 
book entirely impersonal and uncontroversial. It is doubtful whether such 4 
attempt can ever be wholly successful when the matter handled is one on whic} 
opinion divides as sharply as it does concerning the treatment of labor during the 
war, but the author has confined himself pretty closely to an account of what wa: 
done, what were the intentions behind the doings, and what were, in the main, the 
results of the various measures. 

At the outbreak of the war apparently no one realized that production and dis. 
tribution of the necessaries of life were as essential to success as military measures 
and enlistments were encouraged, regardless of how much the volunteers might ye 
needed in industry. The author traces the various steps needed to remedy this situa. 
tion, first to prevent the enlistment of those needed at home, then to retrieve { 
industry some of those who had been allowed to enlist, to see that enlistments 
confined to those who could best be spared, to secure new labor supplies 
finally, to bring what labor was available to the highest pitch of productivity. 

lf securing and maintaining « labor supply involved considerable interfere: 
with the peace-time rights of the individual, the regulation of the labor so se: 
involved even more. A considerable degree of compulsion was introduced, and 1 
industrial rights of both employer and employee were severely restricted. In esse: 
tial industries, strikes and lockouts were prohibited, trade-union practices buil! 
by decades of effort were abrogated, working conditions were regulated, wage: 
fixed, and for a time the worker’s right to leave if he did not like his treatment 
practically abolished though the employer's right to dismiss was not interfered wit! 
An immense increase in output was the immediate result of these measures; the 
more remote results do not fall within the scope of this book. 

An appendix contains the successive munitions acts, the Treasury agreeme 
to dilution of labor, rules for constituting and regulating the munitions tribunal, ' 
various orders concerning wages, and similar documents, which are not always 
to obtain but are essential for any one wishing to study the war-time developme: 
control of industry. 


CONSULTATIVE CoMMiItree OF WoMEN’s OrGANiIzATIONS. JLlousing Subcon: 
The housing problem. A statement of the present position. London, 1923. 54 


This report, which is dated April, 1923, gives a brief historical sketch of the housins 
problem before the war, a discussion of the present situation, and a review of the 
current proposals for meeting the housing shortage, giving arguments for and against 
each plan cited. An appendix contains data on related subjects and a brief account 
of housing measures in other countries. 


Gown, Enocn Burron, and WHEATLEY, WitttAM ALONZO. Occupations. A 
book for the educational, civic, and vocational guidance of boys and girls. fi: 
by John M. Brewer. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1923. x, 441 pp. 

This study of occupations is designed to aid high-school students in choosing the: 
vocations. The revision retains much that was in the original edition with 1! 
addition of material relating to vocations for girls, and a general discussion of ¢\\2 
tion and work and of vocational adjustment. A bibliography on occupations 


appended. 
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Hunter, MERLIN H. and Warkins, Gorpon 8. The background of economics. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co. (Inc.), 1923. x, 514 pp. 

The purpose of this book is to furnish a background for the study of the principles 
of economics, and it is intended to be used in preparation for college work in eco- 
nomics. The study covers the forces and products of nature, the development of 
agriculture and manufacturing industries, the problems of industry, exchange, and 
Government and economic relations. 

[INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL D AGRICULTURE. Annuaire international di législation 
agricole, 19??2. Rome, 1922. litt, 1056 pp- 

The international yearbook of agricultural legislation. Contains an analytical in- 
troduction and index in English; the text is in French. Part VIII contains the 
text of legislation on agricultural cooperation, insurance, and credit. 

InstiruUT INTERNATIONAL DE SraTIstTiQUE. Commission d'études pour les statis- 
tiques economiques internationales. Rapport sur les indices de la situation eco 
nomique, par Lucien March. [ Brussels?) 1923. 268 pp. 

This report was issued by a special commission appointed to make a study of index 
numbers relating to the economic situation—wholesale prices, retail prices, and cost 
of living; stock exchange transactions, issue of bills, etc.: and composite indexes of 
economic prosperity in different countries. The report was presented to the fifteenth 
session of the International Statistical Institute at Brussels, October, 1923, as part of 
the work toward establishing comparable statistics between the various countries. 
INSTITUTE FOR GOVERNMENT Researcn. The Division of Conciliation, its history, 
activities, and organization, by Joshua Bernhardt. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press. 
1923. xt, 87 pp. Service monographs of the United States Government, No, 20. 


This monograph gives the history and organization of the Division of Conciliation 
of the Department of Labor and an account of its activities in working for industrial 
peace through conciliation and mediation. The work of the division does not include 
controversies between railroads, express companies, and sleeping-car companies 
which are subject to the interstate commerce act, and theiremployees. The historical 
section includes an account oi national legislation relating to the settlement of disputes 
on certain carriers in interstate commerce, the creation of the Division of Conciliation, 
progress to the World War, effect of the war, and the present status of the division. 
The appendixes include an outline of organization, including number of personnel 
and salaries; a classification of activities; a statement of appropriations and expendi- 
tures; and a bibliography. 

KaskeL, Wavrer, and Syrup, Frrepricn. Arbettsnachweisgesetz. Kommentar. 
Berlin, 1922. 330 pp. (Carl Heymanns Verlag, Taschen-Gesetzsammlung 103.) 

The authors of this volume, who had prepared the first draft of the German law on 
public employment offices ( Arbeitsnachweisgesetz), after the enactment of this law on 
July 22, 1922, published the above commentary in order to aid the administrative 
authorities in the practical enforcement of the law and to contribute to the solution 
of the large number of difficult problems involved in the administration of the new 
law. A summary of the provisions of the law was given in the October, 1922, issue 
of the Monraiy LaBor Review (pp. 185-191). 

Micu1GaAN, University or. School of Education. Vocational Education Department. 
Occupations of junior workers in Detrait, te Alexander C. Crockett and Jenme M. 
Clow. Ann Arbor, 1923. 76 pp. Special studies No. 1. 

‘\ summary of this study is given on pages 120 and 121 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
LABOR REVIEW. 
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NationaLt InpustriaL ConrEREeNCE Boarp. Wages, hours, and employ, 
American manufacturing industries, July, 1914-—July, 1923. New York 

vu, 154 pp. Research report No. 62. 
This report aims to portray ‘‘ the important features of the movement of hou: 


weekly earnings, hours of plant operation and worker hours, as well as of the n ers 


employed, during the nine years since the pre-war period, treating in detail the | :onq, 
in the past three years, or since the general peak of industrial activity in 1920. | 
contains a number of summary tables, pay-roll data concerning different ind 
and charts showing the fluctuations of the various factors considered. 
Patta, Epmunp. Die Kammern fiir Arbeiter und Angestellie. Vienna, 1923. 
pp. (Die sozialpolitische Gesetzgebung in Osterreich, Band XI, Heft 1.) 
This volume is one of a series of works on socio-political legislation in Aust) 
deals with the Austrian chambers of labor, a unique institution that has not! N 
common with the French bourses du travail or the Italian camere di lavoro. ‘}, 
Austrian chambers of labor are public corporations created to represent and safe)ar; 
the economic interests of manual workers and salaried employees in the same manne 
as chambers of commerce represent the interests of employers in commerce and ini\s. 


ind 


try. The activities of these chambers consist chiefly in proposing and drafting |e¢a| 
measures in the interest of labor and in cooperating in the administration of sic} 
measures. The volume under review contains the full text of the law on chambers 


of labor of February 26, 1920, the decree regulating the election of members of s\\c/ 
chambers, and of the by-laws of the chambers. Two tables show the result 
first elections held. 
Rosertson, D. H. The control of industry. New York, Harcourt, Brace « 
1923. x, 171 pp. 

This book contains a general discussion of economic principles as exemplified |) 
developments of large-scale industry; the organization of marketing; finance and 
industry ; cooperation; workers’ control; and joint control. 


Speiser, W. Wirtschaftskennzahlen (Inderziffern). Berlin, 1922. 56 pp. 

The above brochure had as its principal aim the collecting, sorting, and disc\ission 
of the numerous economic indexes computed in Germany and foreign countries \1p to 
November, 1921. It deals with general, wholesale. and retail price indexes, cost 0! 
living, wage, foreign exchange, stock exchange, and other economic indexes, and o1- 
tains several tables and a large number of charts. Wherever it was possible the pre-war 
period has been taken as the base period in the tables and charts in order to : 
the various indexes comparable. 

Taytor, Paut 8. The Sailors’ Union of the Pacific. New York, Ronald Pres: 
1923. vit, 188 pp. 

This study of unionism among sailors on the Pacific coast deals with earlier condi- 
tions of seamen on vessel and on shore, the hardships and injustices they had to sutfer 
the development of union organization, and the influence of organization in securing 
legislation which remedied some of the worst conditions connected with their calling 
The two last chapters of the book were published in the April, 1923, issue «/ || 
Montsiy Lasor Review (pp. 11-20) under the title “Organization and policies of 
the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific.’’ 

Warsasse, James P. Cooperative democracy. New York, Macmillan Co., 
LL, 493 pp. 

In this valuable contribution to the cooperative literature the president of the 
Cooperative League of the United States of America discusses ‘‘the cooperative 1 
ment, its philosophy, methods, accomplishments and possibilities, and its relati 
the State, to science, art, and commerce, and to other systems of economic orgaiiiza 
tions.’’ Cooperation is presented as a ‘‘ practical working plan for a complete reoryan! 
zation of society upon a voluntary nonpolitical basis.’ The author is convinced (1a! 
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thisreorganization of society must take place through the consumers’ movement, and 
in order to show the basis for this belief he describes and analyzes such other forms of 
cooperation as producers’ copartnerships, syndicalism, and agricultural producers’ 
associations. 

he author discusses at length the conditions which would obtain under the coopera- 
tive democracy as he visualizes it. Beginning with retail and then wholesale dis- 
tribution the consumers’ movement would undertake cooperative production of one 
article after another until finally all production would be carried on by the organized 


consumers. 

The book contains a chapter showing what the movement has already done in such 
lines as distributive business (stores, bakeries, restavrants, etc.), laundry operation, 
housing, banking, medical service, insurance, telephone service, mining, wholesaling, 
importing, and manufacturing. Other chapters analyze the difference between 
cooperative and Government ownership, the profit motive and its defects, the organized 


labor movement, and the guild movement in its relation to cooperation, and sketch 

briefly the history and development of the cooperative movement in the different 

countries of the world. 

WEAKLY, FRANK E. Applied personnel procedure. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1923. vii, 192 pp. 

Certain specific phases of personnel management, such as placement, turnover, 
attendance, promotion, and transfers, job analysis, employee representation, profit 
sharing, and related subjects are treated from the standpoint of the author’s varied 
experience as a manual worker, head of a personnel department, and a general 
executive. 

YovanovirtcH, D. Le rendement optimum dv. travail ouvrier. Rémunération, organi- 
sation, hygiéne, morale du travail. Paris, Payot, 1923. 490 pp. 

This book is a study of the modern stimulants of labor activity. It takes up the 
question of industrial organization from the labor point of view and attempts an 
evaluation of the different practices and reforms from the angle of their efficacy. The 
study is divided into three parts. The first treats of the remuneration of labor and 
includes a consideration of the various bonus systems, profit sharing, and other addi- 
tions to wages. The second part takes up the organization and hygiene of labor, 
including scientific management, and the third part the relationship between the 
worker and the industry, covering works councils, labur control, and the occupational, 
economic, and general education of the workers. 
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KFRIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


The publication of the annual and special reports and of the bimonthly bulletin was 
discontinued in July, 1912, and since that time a bulletin has been published at irregular 
intervals. Each number contains matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. 
These bulletins are numbered consecutively, beginning vith No. 101, and up to No. 236 
they also carry consecutive numbers under each series. Beginning with No. 237 the serial 
numbering has been discontinued. A list of the series is given below. Under each is 
grouped all the bulletins which contain material relating to the subject matter of that 
yries. A list of the reports and bulletins of the Bureau issued prior to July 1, 1912, will 
be furnished on application. The bulletins marked thus * are out of print.| 


wholesale Prices. 
Bul. 114. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. 
Bul. 149. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. 
‘Bul. 173. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreien countries. 
«Bul. ISl. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914. 
«Bul. 200. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1915. 
Bul. 226. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1916. 
Bul. 269. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1919. 
Bul. 284. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. [Revisi« 
of Bulletin No. 173.] 
Bul. 296. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1920. 
1.320. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1921. 
Bul. 335. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1922. 
Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 
‘Bul. 105. Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part 1l1—General tables. 
#Bul. 106. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part I. 
Retail prices, 190 to June, 1912: Part 1l1—General tables. 
Bul. 108. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. 
Bul. 110. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912. 
Bul. 113. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912. 
Bul. 115. Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. 
Bul. 121. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. 
Bul. 125. Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. 
*Bul. 130. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. 
Bul. 132. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. 
Bul. 136. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913. 
*Bul. 138. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1913. 
sul. 140. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1913. 
Bul. 156. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. 
Bul. 164. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. 
Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 
Bul. 184. Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. 
Bul. 197. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. 
Bul. 228. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1916. 
Bul. 270. Retail prices, 1913 to 1919. 
Bul. 300. Retail prices, 1913 to 1920. 
Bul. 315. Retail prices, 1913 to 1921. 
Bul. 334. Retail prices, 1913 to 1922. 
Wages and Hours of Labor. 
sul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected industries 
in the District of Columbia. 
Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 
Bul. 119, Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 
Bul, 128. Wages and hours oflabor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 to 1912. 
*Bul. 129. Wages and hours oflabor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1890 to 1912 
“Bul. 131. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. 
*Bul. 134. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods industries, 1890 
to 1912. 
*Bul. 135. Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 1912. 
Bul. 137. Wages and hours of labor in the building and renairing of steam railroad cars, 1890 to 1912. 
Bul. 143. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1913. 
Bul. 146. Wages and regularity of employment and standardization of piece rates in the dress aud 
waist industry of New York City. 
*Bul. 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 
*Bul. 15¢. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton; woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1913. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor—Concluded. 
*Bul. 151. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the United States, 197 } ; 19 
Bul. 153. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1907 {o ; 013 
*Bul. 154. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and underwear ind os i 
to 1913. ra 
Bul. 160. Hcurs, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile est, 
and garment factories. 
Bul. 161. Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 1913. 
Bul. 163. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad cars, | 
Bul. 168. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1918. 
*Bul. 171. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. 
Bul. 177. Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 to 1914. 
Bul. 178. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1914. 
Bul. 187. Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1914. 
*Bul. 190. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1914 
*Bul. 194. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1915. 
Bul. 204. Street railway employment in the United States. 
Bul. 214. Union seale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1916. 
Bul. 218. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1915. 
Bul. 221. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 
Bul. 225. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 191: 
Bul. 232. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1916. 
Bul. 238. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1916. 
Bul. 239. Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing, 1916. 
Bul. 245. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1917. 
Bul. 252. Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 1917. 
Bul. 259. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1918. 
Bul. 260. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1918. 
Bul. 261. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1918. 
Bul. 262. Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing, 191%. 
Bul. 265. Industrial survey in selected industries in the United States, 1919. Preliminary report 
Bul. 274. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1919. 
Bul. 278. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1920. 
Bul. 279. Hours and earnings in anthracite and bituminous coal mining. 
Bul. 286. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1920. 
Bul. 288. Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing, 1920. 
Bul. 289. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1920. 
Bul. 294. Wages and hours oflabor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry in 1921. 
Bul. 297. Wages and hours of labor in the petroleum industry. 
Bul. 302. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1921. 
Bul. 305. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1920. 
Bul. 316. Hours and earnings in anthracite and bituminous coa! mining. 
Bul. 317. Wages and hours of labor in lumber manufacturing, 1921. 
Bul. 324. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1922. 
Bul. 325. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1922. 
Bul. 327. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1922. 
Bul. 328. Wages and hours of labor in hosiery and underwear industry, 1922. 
Bul. 329. Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1922. 
Bul. 345. Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing, 1922. 
Bul. 348. Wages and hours of labor in the automobile industry, 1922. [In press.] 
Bul. 353. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1922. [In pre 
Employment and Unemployment. 
*Bul. 109. Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices. 
Bul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected i): iustries 
in the District of Columbia. 
Bul. 172. Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. 
*Bul. 182. Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of Boston, Mass. 
*Bul. 183. Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment inc ustries. 
Bul. 192. Proceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Offices. 
*Bul. 195. Unemployment in the United States. 
Bul. 196. Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minneapolis, Mino., /auu- 
ary, 1916, 
Bul. 202. Proceedings of the conference of the Employment Managers’ Association of Bostou, 
Mass., held May 10, 1916. 
Bul. 206. The British system of labor exchanges. 
Bul. 220. Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of Public | mploy- 
ment Offices, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 
Bul. 223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 
*Bul. 227. Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., Apri! - sad}, 
1917. 
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Employment and Unemployment—Concluded. 


235. Employment system of the Lake Car-iers’ As#6ciation. 
241. Public employment offices in the United States. 


|. 247. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. Y., May 9-11, 1918. 


310. Industrial unemployment: A statistical study of its extent and causes. 
_ 311. Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the International Association of Public Em- 
ployment Services, September 7-9, 1921, Buffalo, N. Y. 
|. 337. Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Meeting of the International Association of Publie 
Employment Services, Washington, D. C., September 11-13, 1922. 


Women in Industry. 
|. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selecied indus: 


tries in the District of Columbia. 
117. Prohibitiouw of night work of young persons 
118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 
119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 


|. 122. Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee, Wis. 


160. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile establishments 
and garment factories. 
167. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 
.175. Summary of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in the United States. 
176. Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. 
180. The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women 
182. Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of Boston, Mass. 
. 193. Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. 
215. Industrial experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts. 
. 217. Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of industrial employ- 
ment of women and children. 
223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 
_ 253. Women in the lead industries. 
n’s Insurance and Compensation (incfuding laws relating thereto). 
101. Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. 


Bul. 102. British National Insurance Act, 1911. 


. 108. Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. 
. 107. Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. 
. 126. Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 
155. Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. 
. 185. Compensation legislation of 1914 and 1915. 
. 203. Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 
210. Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions. 


Zul. 212. Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the International Association 


of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 


ul. 217. Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of industrial employ- 


ment of women and children. 

. 240. Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States. 

. 243. Workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 

. 248. Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions. 

. 264. Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions. 

. 272. Workmen’s compensation legislation of the United States and Canada, 1919. 

273. Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industrial 

Accident Boards and Commissions. 
. 275. Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and Canada. 
281. Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions. 

. 301. Comparison of workmen’s compensation insurance and admin‘stration. 

. 304. Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions. 

. 312. National Health Insurance in Great Britain, 1911 to 1920. 

. 332. Workmen’s compensation legislation of the United States and Canada, 1920 to 1922. 

. 333. Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions. 


Industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 


. 104. Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary ware factories. 
. 120. Hygiene of the painters’ trade. 

. 127. Dangers to workers from dust and fumes, and methods of protection. 

-141. Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. 

. 157. Industrial accident statistics. 
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Bul. 188. 


*Bul. 201. 


Bul. 205. 


Bul. 207. 
Bul. 209. 


*Bul. 216. 


Bul. 219. 


Bul. 221. 
Bul. 230. 
Bul. 231. 
*Bul. 234. 
Bul, 236. 
Bul. 251. 
Bul. 253. 
Bul. 256. 
Bul. 267. 
Bul. 276. 
Bul. 280. 
Bul. 291. 
Bul, 293. 
Bul. 298. 


*Bul. 124. 
*Bul. 133. 


Bul. 139. 
Bul. 144. 
Bul, 145. 
Bul. 191. 
*Bul. 198. 
Bul. 233. 
Bul. 303. 


*Bul. 111. 
*Bul. 112. 
*Bul. 148. 
*Bul. 152. 
*Bul. 166. 
*Bul. 169. 
*Bul. 186. 
*Bul. 189. 
Bul. 211. 
*Bul. 213. 
Bul, 224. 
Bul. 229. 
Bul. 244. 
Bul. 246. 
Bul. 257. 
Bul, 258. 
Bu). 277. 
Bul. 285. 
Bul. 290. 
Bul. 292. 
Bul. 308. 
Bul. 309. 
Bul. 321. 
Bul. 322. 
Bul. 330. 
Bul. 343. 
Bul. 344. 


Industrial Accidents and Hygiene—Concluded. 
Bul. 165. Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batte~ies. 

*Bul. 179. Industria] poisons used in the rubber industry. 

Report of British departmental committee on the danger in the use of lead in { 


of buildings. 


Report of committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the | 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Anthrax as an occupational disease. 

Causes of death by occupation. 

Hygiene of the printing trades. 

Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. 


{Limited edit 


Industria! poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 


Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 
Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 
Mortality from respiratory discases in dusty trades. 

Safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 
E ffect.of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. 
Preventable death in the cotton manufacturing industry. 
Women in the lead industries. 

Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. 
Anthrax as an occupational disease. 
Standardization of industria] arcident statistics. 


Revision of Bul. 21¢ 


Industrial poisoning in making coal-tar dyes and dye intermediates. 


Carbon monoxide poisoning. 

The problem of dust phthisisin the granite-stone industry. 
Causes and prevention of accidents in the iron and steel industry, 1910 to 1919 
Bul. 306. Occupation hazards and diagnostic signs. 
hazardous occupations. 

Bul. 339. Statistics of industrial accidents in the United States. 
Cenciliation and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). 


A guide to impairment to be 


Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. 


Report of the industrial council! of the British Board of Trade on its inquiry i: 


agreements. 


Michigan copper district strike. 


Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. 


Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of New ° 
Collective bargaining in the anthracite industry. 

Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. 

Operation of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada. 
Use of Federal power in settlement of railway labor disputes. 

Bul. 341. Trade agreement in the silk-ribbon industry of New York City. 
Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor). 
Labor legislation of 1912. 

Decisions of cr urts and opinions affecting labor, 1912. 


[In press. 


Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. 


Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1913. 
Labor legislation of 1914. 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1914. 

Labor legislation of 1915. 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1915. 

Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. 
Labor legislation of 1916. 

Derisions of courts affecting labor, 1916. 
Wage-payment legislation in the United States. 
Labor legislation of 1917. 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1917. 

Labor legislation of 1918. 

Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1918. 
Labor legislation of 1919. 

Minimum-wage legislation in the United States, 
Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1919-1920. 
Labor legislation of 1920. 

Labor legislation of 1921. 

Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1921. 
Labor laws that have been declared unconstitutional. 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. 

Labor legislation of 1922. 

Laws providing for bureaus of labor statistics, etc. 
Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1922. 
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foreign Labor Laws. 
Bul. 142. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European countries. 
Vocational Education. 

Bul. 145. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 
‘Bul. 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 

‘Bul. 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners and a factory school experiment. 

Bul. 162. Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. 

Bul. 199. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis, Minn. 

I 


, 271. Adult working class education (Great Britain and the United States) 


t tabor, a8 Affected by the Wer. 


Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 

Bul. 219. Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 

Bul. 221. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 

Bul. 222. Welfare work in British munition factories. 

Bul. 223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 

Bul, 230. Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factorie 

Bul. 237. Industrial unrest in Great Britain. 

Bul. 249. Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of Munition Workers Com- 
mittee. 

Bul. 255. Joint industrial councils in Great Britain. 

Bul. 288. History of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, 1917 to 1919. 

Bul. 287. National War Labor Board. 


Safety Codes. 


Bul. 331. Code of lighting factories, mills, and other work places. 

Bul. 336. Safety code for the protection of industrial workers in foundrie 

Bul. 338. Safety code for the use, care, and protection of abrasive wheels. 

Bul. 350. Rules governing the approval of headlighting devices for motor hich 
Bul. 351. Safety code for the construction, care, and use of ladders. 


Miscellaneous Series. 


*Bul. 117. Prohibition of night work of young person 

*Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons 

*Bul. 123. Employers’ welfare work. 

*Bul. 158. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign countries. 

Bul. 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners and a factory school experiment. 

*Bul. 167. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 

Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 

Bul. 174. Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor Statisties up to May! 

1915. 

1, 208. Profit sharing in the United States. 

Bul. 222. Welfare work in British munition factories. 
l 
| 


. 242. Food situation in central Europe, 1917. 

sul. 250. Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments in the United State 

sul. 254. International labor legislation and the society of nations. 

sul. 263. Housing by employers in the United States. 

Bul. 266. Proceedings of Seventh Annual Convention of Governmental Labor Officials of the United 
States and Canada. 

Bul. 268. Historical survey ofinternational action affecting labor. 

sul. 271. Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United Stat 

Bul. 282. Mutual relie {associations among Government employees in Washington, D.C. 

Bul. 295. Building operations in representative cities in 1920. 

Bul, 299. Personnel research agencies. A guide to organized research in employment management, 
industrial relations, training, and working conditions. 

Bul. 307. Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Convention of the Association of Governmental Labor 

Officials of the United States and Canada. 


Bul. 313. Consumers’ cooperative societies in the United States in 1920. 

Bul. 314, Cooperative credit societies in America and in foreign countries. 

Bul. 318. Building permits in the principal cities of the United States. 

Bul. 319. The Bureau of Labor Statistics: Its history, activities, and organization. 


Bul. 523. Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Covention of the Association of Governmental Labor 
Officiais of the United States and Canada. 

Bul. 326. Methods of procuring and computing statistical information ofthe Bureau of Labor Statisties. 

Bul. 340. Chinese migrations, with special reference to labor conditions. 

Bul. 342. International Seamen’s Union of America: A study ofits history and problems. 

Bul. 346. Humanity in government. 

Bul. 347. Building permits in the principal cities of the United States, 1922. [In press.] 

Bul. 349. Industrial relations in the West Coast lumber industry. [In press.] 

Bul. 352. Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Convention of the Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials of the United States and Canada. [In press.] 
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SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, 





Description of occupations, prepared for the United States Employment Service, 1918-19. 

Boots and shoes, harness and saddlery, and tanning. 
Cane-sugar refining and flour milling. 
Coal and water gas, paint and varnish, paper, printing trades, and rubber goods. 
Electrical manufacture, distribution, and maintenance. 
Glass. 
Hotels and restaurants. 
Logging camps and sawzaills. 
Medicinal manufacturing. 
Metal working, building and general construction, railroad transportation, and shipbu’lding 
Mines and mining. 
Office employees. 
Slaughtering and meat packing. 
Street railways. 

*Textiles and clothing. 

*W ater transportation, 
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Nore —This is a SUBJECT and AUTHOR INDEX. Names of places are used as index heads only in con- 
rection with official publications (not periodicals). Names of places appear under specified SUBJECTS. 
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Page 

Absenteeism. Anthracite industry. Average absence rate, all workers, 1921_............... Oct. 19 

Accident hazard. (See Dangerous and injurious occupations.) 

Accident insurance. (See Workmen’s compensation and insurance.) 

Accident prevention: 
Eye hazards. Safe clothing. Foundries. United States_...................-.......-.-- Aug. 167-8 
Eye injuries. Preventive industrial measures (Allport)_...............-.-...-..2-.-.-... Aug. 170-1 
Mexico. Use of machinery. Factory regulations, summary -___.._..._...............___- Dec. 19-20 
Safety campaigns, value of, to industrial workers (Price)._...._.__..___________________._. July 192 
Safety code program, twelfth congress of National Safety Council, ‘Buffalo, October 1 to 5, 

i incnnendncnnonsabanetcndnsbsesbnnncwisthisiaGnddiiinddathettlancocibadbia Nov. 175-6 

Accident statistics: 
Agriculture. Corn-shredder accidents, Wisconsin, 1911 and 1922. __.............--....-.. Nov. 176 
si, | Re BORD... nn ccnncnmnninesttlt atitbidlisise ot DU jn bdéaieel doc Oct. 144 
Analysis by insurance companies of causes of 350,000 industrial accidents.__.........___.. Oct. 143 
Asien. , Re IRR sete: i a cickitends seabiids A .. canes oh 25 dbs seecuds. Oct. 144 
ee ee ee eee a Oct. 144 
o—»  ommeeiae, 1006 te 8000). i usctesel. cele edse tes Gulesaeucs 6. ee ce Oct. 144-6 
mee ee ee eee et ee eee Oct. 140-1 
Galssade, Diemeewanee mpdmem MNB. g tei tw kh sees We el le post: July 193 
Idaho. Report of Industrial Accident Board, October 31, 1922_...........---.---.-2-. ee July 203-4 
— Report of inspector of mines, 1922........... bie. siete. > Jere July 193 
lognt arnt es BE CO itis ois kt ee nhs ba irda. 5K Oct. 131-40 
Rubber industry, second half of 1922 and first half of 1923. United States........ Oct. 143; Dec. 161-2 
Sweden. Report of State Insurance Institute, 1919............----- le Aug. 174-5 
United States. Industrial accidents, estimated annual number and cost (Hookstadt)-_ Nov. 1-9; Dec.162 
DR CO, FEE cnnpsis sisabioos. Jagat Leisuesed usted. Uabssiesccdvsiledss Aug. 164-5 
— Metal trades, and woodworking industries, 1922._.................-..-.--22 2s. ele Aug. 166-7 
— Portland cement industry, 1922..................-.---2-2 ee Ebi nncbisa Aug. 165-6 
Be ee Aug. 163 
Wisconsin, Analytical study, by cause, severity, and cost, 1921 and oes ae ee Aug. 179-81 


— Industrial accidents. Amount of compensation and medical aid paid, 1916 to 1923. Nov. 186 
Accounts, publicity of. Anthracite industry. Report of United States Coal Commission-. Aug. 25 


Adult working class education. Germany. Report of factory inspectors, 1922.............. Dec. 45-6 

Agriculture: 
Accident statistics. Agriculture and stock raising, Idaho, 1921, 1922.................._._. July 203 
—— Corn-shredder accidents, Wisconsin, 1911 and 1922___._.....-.---- 2 lk Nov. 176 
Child labor on Maryland truck farms. Report of Children’s Bureau__................. Dec. 118-19 
peeeeenn, memes. Comerel ettitues. ... ccisubinceseinsissncscnnéiscciabin seus July 45 
I, i ooh So cst dans aaa Ul oo cdbibnbabbbvban-cnbavcsudicdls July 44-5 
“Family-wage”’ system, expansion of, France.......................-.--..--.--..--.----- Oct. 5-6 
I sunhibwenaniieeeiabio’ July 45-6 
EE ax i CE a een eee Nov. 214-15 
EES CLOT Ee July 39-40 
eet ce eeiiionn July 34-46 


Wages. New Zealand. Specified occupations, pastoral and agricultural, 1913 to 1922..... July 108 
— North Carolina. Farm laborers, male. Average daily and monthly rates, by dis- 


re RR SU EEE AE a aN” A ra Sept. 87 
I a ci July 40-5 
eg eta a RN RR ee a NS July 42-3 


Air space and ventilation. (See Sanitation and working conditions.) 


Alabama. Compensation Commissioner. Report, four-year period ending December 31, 1922. Oct. 165~6 
Alaska: 


Labor Commissioner. Biennial report, 1921-1922_.....................---......-- Sept. 83-4, 124; 196 
Territorial Mine Inspector. Annual report, 1922_.....................--..----.-------- Sept. 85, 196 
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Allotment of wages. Seamen. German merchant marine. 
Allowances, family. France. Agricultural workers 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America. Division 

No. 241. Chicago. Arbitration award, July 20, 1923_..............-...--.......... Sept. lays 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. Chicago. Party to agreement to establish and to operate 
a aeeliiatiy Pie oon Scale ee a a A aI ERD July 128-30; Novy, 19; 


American Federation of Labor: 
Forty-third annual meeting, Portland, Oreg., October 1 to 12, 1923 
Report on workmen’s compensation and insurance, forty-third annual convention._______ Dee, 163-7 

American Iron and Steel Institute. Report of committee on 12-hour day, May 25, 1923.....___ July 9: 

American Newspaper Publishers’ Association and International Typographical Union: 

Arbitratjon agreements, history of (Weiss) 


American Railway Express Co. ». Employees. Wage increase decision, Railroad Labor 
Board, August 1, 1923 









bee sbbsidbvoeddadsd cn ddebbbodebesbilecbeccbé wbdsdodbscccdcébcendéecccece Nov. 2 

Anthracite mining. (See Mines and mining.) 

Apprenticeship: 
Apprentice systems, national survey of, by American Management Association_________ July 2 
Brusscls. Placement of apprentices, guidance, ete...................---..-_-_---...... Dee. 187 
California. Under minimum wage law--................-.22---222222---- 2 Aug. 9 


Clothing industries, men’s. Chicago. Arbitration decision, July 24, 1923. Apprentice 


lie teie te  e  e 


Wisconsin. . Industrial Commission. Biennial report, 1920-1922. Extract 
Arbitration. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 
Argentina. National Department of Labor. Average hours of work, factories and work- 


ee 





























Arms, munition, and construction shops. (See Arsenals.) 
Arsenals: Netherlands. Wages and hours of labor, arms, munition, and construction shops, 





Asbestos workers. Union wage rates, United States, May 15, 1922 and 1923____.._._.________ Dee. 104 





Association of Sugar Manufacturers (Unione Zuccheri). Italy. Party to agreement_________. Nov. 1334 
Australia. Bureau of Census and Statistics. Labor report, 1922. Cooperative movement... Dee. 1% 
Austria. Statistical Office. Yearbook, 1923. Statistics of cooperative societies_..........__. Sept. 187 
Automobile manufacturing: 
Massachusetts. Wages. Automobile bodies and parts, 1923............................. July %, 
Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dec. 12 
Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, bodies and parts, August, 1923.......................-- Nov. 18 
United States. Methods that have revolutionized ................--.-2..-2-2 26 Nov. 25-6 
Automobile tire industry. United States. Wages and hours of labor, 1923................._- Nov. 103-3 


Awards. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 
B 


Bakeries: 
Bread making in the modern bakery (Billups) .........................- petra Ee: Dee. 1-12 
ee en Gc aeons Poe a ans ose as fe escamenemaneennes Sept. 
Germany. Hours oflabor. Report of factory ins »ectors, 1922........................ ah Dee, 4l 
ns A 7 So  caedcesanmubeitune eiendeemnednecsmase _e-- Dec. él 
Massachusetts. Wages, 1923......-.2.--0. coe July 96; Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dee. 1# 
: Netherlands. Veekly wages, journsymen bakers, 1920, 1921, and 1923_................-. Dec, 11415 
New Zealand. Wages and hours, specified occupations, 1913 to 1922_..................... July 18 
Norway. Wages, bakers, September, 1921, and Movember, 1922......................_-- Oct. 6 
; ee a eee Se ee» ne eensoiece Dee. +1 
Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, August, 1923_.... p YES TL age eer Noy. 1s 
Rumania. Wages, bakers, 1914 and 1922.................... -  Sep-.% 
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eee, Be Bee BITE, TORR. nn cccccceccseenllih otbidiidi wb wend 2i8islebicds..- Oct. 63 
Argentine Social Institute. Membership and activities_..................2-.2.2222--.2 2.8. July 4 
Arizona. State Mine Inspector. Eleventh annual report, accidents, 1922._...............__- Oct. 14 9 
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paths, lavatories, and toilets. (See Sanitation and working conditions.) Page 
peverages. Illinois. Wages, weekly. January to April, 1923_.............-.-...------------ July 95 
pilups, Robert S. Bread making in the modern bakery__-.-.---...................--.------ Dec. 1-12 
pindery Women ’s Union No. 43, New York City. Party to wage agreement____.._.___..... July 131 
Bituminous coal mining. (See Mines and mining.) 
placksmiths. Japan. ee Ea) RI PVRS Le Lee SURE ee Th ae eee July 104 
plindness. (See Diseases.) 
Bloch, Louis. Some effects of the operation of the California minimum wage law___________. Aug. 1-12 
poard and lodging. (See Cost of living.) 
poehler, E. Present economic situation of the German student body____...........________. Nov. 10-16 
ponus, cost-of-living. Denmark. Government employees. Reduction ---.................. July 87 
Boot and shoe industry: 
Denmesk. ay aie, WM. 0 est sede Sh i cack dbs kc Eick ec ce bcd Sept. 90 
Japan. Wages, shoemaker, 1920 and 1921 -_..............-----2.-222--2------------------ July 104 
Massachusetts. Wages, 1923......................-- July 96; Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dee. 142 
New Zealand. Wages and hours, specified occupations, shoe apr turing, 1913 to 1922 July 109 
Norway. Wages, shoemakers, September, 1921, and November, 1922______..._...____... Oct. 68 
Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, August, 1923.......................2.---22--22 22. - ee Nov. 153 
Rumania. Wages, shoemakers, 1914 and 1922...................-....---__- Cee a, Sept. 98 
Bowen, J.C. Forty-eight-hour week in industry ..................-...-.---.-----.---.-.-.. Dec. 81-102 





Boxes, paper. (See Paper-box industry.) 
Boxes, wooden. (See Woodworking industries.) 
Brazil. National Labor Council (Conselho Nacional do Trabalho) created April 30, 1923. 















ey Gn En eisiep eta rabedencctncenecsnattccacnenaccccccuccssncceccoucencsussocces Oct. 205 
Brewing industry: 
ee nS oan cnhinsdednehroaldbehapeacenpebeddcogpacoensoeneuer Sept. 90 
a. I IN SUES UNE rere cc cccnretececéndccapeyscccccocesesean July 104 
Brick and tile manufacturing: 
Denmark. Brickyard employees. Hourly wages, 1922...............-..--.-..---._-___ Sept. 91 
Ye a nn oeemnonanncenpcoegonn July 104 
New Zealand. Wages and hours, specified occupations, brickmakers, etc., mineral and 
I ait itd i Aalienctlidch ast dbtlengscsesceapeorsteanocscecnagecane July 109 
Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, brick, tile, and terra cotta products, August, 1923_____. Nov. 153 
Bricklayers: 
EE a Aether ctd dadimadddancssntasecetdacenncccssnectesccce July 104 
TRG es | PI Pn Uh a a a ee cena nee July 108 
United States. Union wage rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923_............--------- Dec. 104 





— Wage scales, National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by cities, November 1, 





[OL 


Bridge and building, and maintenance-of-way employees. (See Railroads.) 
Bridge and structural-iron workers: 























at gg Be eal ae a Aug. 131-4 

Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, structural iron work, August, 1923_.............._...-. Nov. 153 

United States. Union wage rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923__.._.___-_- once tel te SE Dec. 104 

— Wage scales, National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by cities 

hha au iek enc dbeheeedensconcaneaneccoocscencccesscouscesengeese Dec. 111-12 

British Columbia: 

Minimum Wage Board. Fifth annual report, 1922...................--...-----.---- ...-. Nov. 119-20 

aia etree + Aetna TR A TE IONE ee et Dec. 116-17 
Brooms and brushes. Denmark. Brush makers. Hourly wages, 1922....................-- Sept. 91 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 

i  cugsscepecsarcguuusegeosnaqucwansoempe Aug. 124-6 
es I, oka. ads bhatonsotrqecensdosessenscessiencoucoue July VI 
Budgets: 

India (Bombay). Family expenditure for each item of budget, income, etc., 1921-22..... July 88-9 

ye EE SS ee July 91 
Building: 

United States. Permits in principal cities, in 1922 (Byer).................-..---.-.---.-- July 164-80 

— Permits in principal cities, January to June, 1923. .....-................-----.----..- Oct. 92-109 

—— Suspension of building to stabilize the building industry --...........-.....--..---.- July 174-7 

Wisconsin. Fluctuations in building activities, January, 1922, to March, 1923........... Aug. 156-7 
Building and contracting. Illinois. Wages, weekly. January to April, 1923__.............. July 95 
Building and loan associations, United States. Statiscies, 1918-19 and 1922-23___............. Oct. 192 
Building labrers. Union wage rates, United States, May 15, 1922 and 1923__._..........-... Dec. 104 
Building materials industry. Sweden. Wage rates, under agreement of April 6, 1923........ 
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Building trades: Page 
Agreement. Carpenters. Pittsburgh, March 1, 1923 Oct ie 
—— Structural-iron workers. New York City, June 4, 1923....._._____- ee ae Aug 1814 
Arbitration award, English building trades ' 
Baton Rouge. 


July 
Netherlands. Weekly wages, specified occupations, 1920, 1921, and 1923................__ en el 
New Zealand. Wages and hours, specified occupations, 1913 to 1922 
Norway. Wages, specified occupations, September, 1921, and November, 1922...__..___ 
Poland. Daily wages fixed by collective agreements and index numbers, 1914, 1922, and 


—— Wage scales, National Association »f Builders’ Exchanges, by cities and occupations, 
November i, 1923 Dee, 108-19 
Byer, H. B. Building permits in principal cities of the United States in 1922___.........___ July 164-4 


Cabinetmaker. Japan. Wages, 1920 and 1921 
California: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Biennial report, 1922. Work of public employment offices 
Industrial Accident Commissior. New chairman elected 
Canada. Department of Immigration and Colonization. Statistics of immigration to 
Canada, 1908 to 1922 
Canadian National Telegraphs (.0. Wage agreement, July 24, 1923.....................____. Nov. 132- 
Candy. (See Confectionery.) 
Canneries. (See Food canning and preserving; Food industries.) 
Canning. (See Food canning and preserving; Food industries.) 
Car building: 
Massachusetts. Weekly earnings, shop construction and repairs, August and September, 


Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, car construction and repair, August, 1923 
Car construction and repair. (See Car building.) 
Carbon monoxide. (See Poisons and poisoning.) 
Carpenters: 

Denmark. Wage rates, 1922 

Germany. Wage rates and index numbers, carpenters and masons, 1922 and 1923_______. 

—— (Berlin). Hourly wage rates and index numbers, 1922 and 1923 

Japan. Wage rates, 1920 and 1921 

Netherlands. Weekly wages, 1920, 1921, and 1923 

New Zealand. Wages and hours, 1913 to 1922 

Norway. Wage rates, carpenters and joiners, 1921 and 1922 

Rumania. Earnings, 1914 and 1922 

Syracuse. Arbitration clause in agreements. Text 

United States. Union wage rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923 

—— Wage scales, National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by cities, November 1, 

Dec. 109-10 

Carpenters’ District Council of Pittsburgh. Party to agreement, March 1, 1923 Oct. 81-2 
Carpet factories. Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, carpets and rugs, August, 1923 Nov. 183 
Carpets and rugs. (See Carpet factories.) 
Cement finishers: 

United States. Union wage rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923 

—— Wage scales, National Association of Builders’ Exchanges by cities, November 1, 1923. Dec.109-10 
Cement finishers’ laborers. United States. Union wage rates. May 15, 1922 and 1923 
Cement industry: 

Denmark. Hourly wages, 1922 Sept. 91 

Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, August, 1923 

United States. Accident statistics, Portland cement, 1922 
Cement molders. Norway. Wage rates, 1921, 1922 
Ceramic industry. (See Pottery industry.) 
Certificates of service. Seamen. German merchant marine 
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Ceylon. Department of Census and Statistics. Ceylon Blue Book, 1922_.................... Dec. 197-8 
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to 1923. ..... tn antl ileal delenit in wostinibaneneenstiiiin.cscns July 83-4 





India (Bombay). Index numbers, 1914 to 1923.............-----------------------+------ July 82, 84 
ee July 87-91 
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Cost of living—Concluded. Page 

Ireland. Index numbers, 1914 to 1923 July 82, s44 
July 81, 83 ae 

Norway. Index numbers, 1914 to 1923 

Poland. Index numbers, 1914 to 1923 

Rent. 

San Francisco. Point of issue in arbitration proceedings, newspaper publishing industry. Aug. 4 - 

South Africa. Index numbers, 1914 to 1923 July 82, 4» 

Spain. Cost of living and measures for its reduction.._..........-...-.---------------... | An 8 1 

—— Index numbers, 1914 to 1923 


United States. Changes. In 13 cities, December, 1917, to September, 1923.. Aug. 101-3: Nov 84 
— — In 19 cities, 1914 to 1923_...... pS nee Rented mana rte lla Aug. 97-101; Noy. 99. 
—— —— 1913 to September, 1923 Aug. 104; Noy im 
———— In total cost. Each of 32 specified cities, 1920, 1922, 1923 ..............._. Aug. 96; Noy, g 
United States and certain foreign countries. Index numbers, 1914 to 1923 July an. 
Cost-of-living bonus. (See Bonus, cost of living.) 
Cotton manufacturing: 
Kentucky. Hours of women employees, 1921 
Massachusetts. Wages, 1923 July 96; Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151: p, 
Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, cotton goods, August, 1923 r 
Council on Industrial Relations for the Electrical Construction Industry of the United States 


and Canada. Origin, purposes, functions, etc 


Cutlery and hand tools. Massachusetts. Wages, 1923.. July 96; Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 15! 


Dangerous and injurious occupations: - 
Germany. Accident hazard in dangerous occupations, influence of wage system on 
Photo-engraving. Health hazards, certain countries of Europe 

Deaf. (See Handicapped.) 


Decisions of courts: 
Collective agreements, nature and effect of. Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court 


Compensation insurance payments, use of deposit to guarantee. Texas and New York_. 
Control of coal distribution. Ohio 

Cooperative associations, contracts with. North Carolina. Texas. Washington. 
Cooperative marketing association, contract with. Kansas 

Federal employers’ liability acts, 1906, 1908__...........22--- 222-2. e ee 
Injunctions. In strike of Federated Shop Crafts.........--....-2.2-22-c1 eee Nov 
Occupational diseases act, Illinois. Liability of employer under 

Stevedores. Amendment to Judicial Code as to, constitutionality of. United States 

Wage payment. Indiana. Unconstitutionality 

Wage provision of Industrial Court Law of Kansas. U. 8. Supreme Court. Unconsti- 





Workmen’s compensation. Pennsylvania. Death following slight injury 


Denmark: 
Invalidity Insurance Fund. Report, October 1, 1921, to December 31, 1922 Dee. 168-9 


Statistical Department. Wages, specified industries and occupations, third and fourth 


Detroit Vocational Guidance Bureau. Occupations of juvenile workers (Crockett and Claw) Dec. 12-! 
Directories: 





Discharge or quit. Printingand publishing. Washington,D.C. Foreman’sright to employ 
and discharge. Arbitrator’s decision_- 
Diseases: 
Anthrax as “accidental injury’’ under workmen’s compensation laws July 199-20 
Blindness. Causes and prevention of. Great Britain...............--.--.----- Aug. 1724 
Phthisis. Printing industry. Prevention of, in England ............- Bust UT Ee July 195 
Disinfection. (Sze Sanitation and working conditions.) 
Disputes. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 


Dobbin, Martha. {Individual and collective bargaining under Mexican State labor laws.. Aug. 189-24: 
Sept. 146-55 





“Dock Reserve.” (See Docks and harbors.) 
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Docks and harbors: Page 
Collective agreements. Longshoremen and lighter captains. New York, October 1, 1923. Dee. 127 
Denmark. Harbor workers. Hourly wages, 1922_...........................------------ Sept. 92 
Netherlands. “Dock Reserve” at ports of Amsterdam and Rotterdam. Institution and 

ile decries eit diseantdiirm ieee n aaliaitaacenéenaneminumsit Sept. 127-8 
seme I, ks acu basunsieliadie neenmminaammemien Sept. 95 
sweden. Stevedores’ strike, February 16, 1923...............-..-..--.---------------eee July 225 
United States. Stevedores. Amendment to Judicial Code as to. Constitutionality__.._. July 206 

Domestic and personal service: 

Finland. Wages, domestics, trade-unionists, 1921 and 1922_........................_____. Sept. 93 
France. New law extending compensation law to domestic service..................._._. Dec. 170 
2. Ss Pas Bllstncnenmetcersecesssanchtnlitinnnetinabapathncaieng July 104 
Norway. Wages, maid servants, September, 1921, and November, 1922_____.___..____.. Oct. 68 


Doors and exits. (See Sanitation and working conditions.) 

Dressing rooms, railings, recreation halls. (See Sanitation and working conditions.) 

Drinking water. (See Sanitation and working conditions.) 

Drivers. (See Teamsters, chauffeurs, and drivers.) 

Druggists’ preparations, proprietary medicines, and chemica! compounds. (See Chemical in- 
dustry.) 

Drugs and chemicals. (See Chemical industry.) 

Dry cleaning. (See Cleaning and dyeing.) 


Dusts: 
Hazards, anthracite mining. Report of United States Coal Commission..............__- Aug. 24 
a i ce eae arenes len nena nee Beanie Dec. 16, 20-1 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. Massachusetts. Weekly earnings, 1923_...................... July 96; 


Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dec. 142 
E 





Economic conditions. Germany. Student body, present situation of (Boehler) _........_._- Nov. 10-16 
Efficiency. Printers, San Francisco newspapers. Comparative efficiency record, May, 1914 
le oh o6606ooocknsbeahdencccnestaoanpananeesbencanneequueenccccconsacenepns Aug. 18-19 
Eight-hour day: 
Se re “IIE UI on on ecckecnencecccececesesees July 45 
eer ar ee Ce I ne cn a alan wescoensecccsnwencs Aug. 109 
France. Effect of eight-hour law. Statement of Minister of Labor, November, 1922. -__.. July 99 
CG er Oe OE IOI, Tia oo oooh oc ccc cep deccccccccceccececccoccce Dec. 46-8 
Sweden. Renewal of law by Parliament, May 3, 1923__................................. July ill 
Electric light and power: 
Finland. Wages and value of output per worker, light and power, 1921 ____..__..._._... July 98 
Netherlands. Wages and hours of labor, electric light plants, 1914, 1922, and 1923___.___. Sept. 97 
Electrical apparatus: 
Massachusetts. Wages, electrical machinery and supplies, 1923_......................... July 96; 
Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dec. 143 
Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, electrical machinery and apparatus, August, 1923_____- Nov. 153 
Electr ical construction industry. Council on Industrial Relations, United States and Canada. 
CeO, Ld eae baesebebpeppatmeepagnacbes + le Bat ace Aug. 26-43 
Electricians: 
SOGR, P WPUND DOU, UR, GOR BO oon pence cc ccccccoceccnsesbcecceces Dec. 115 
United States. Wage scales, by cities, November 1, 1923_....................-..-.----..- Dec. 109-10 
Elevator constructors, building. United States. Wage scales, by cities, November 1, 1923..... Dec. 110-11 


Elevator constructors and helpers. Union wage rates, United States, May 15, 1922 and 1923_ Dec. 104 
Emanations. (See Dusts; Gases and fumes.) 


Emigration: 
Emigrant labor laws in Haiti and Nicaragua, 1923. Summary --.-...................--..-. Aug. 263 
International conference on emigration and immigration, proposed for 1924, Rome, Italy. Dec. 210-11 
FT een ee Oct. 203 
—— Recent measures for protection of emigrants --....................-.-.--------.----.-. Dee. 212 
Italy and Brazil. Convention regarding, signed October 8, 1921_...................--..... Oct. 205 
Employees’ representation: 
Cleveland, Ohio. Summary of plans in operation.............................-.--.-.--.. July 47-50 
Cooperative movement. Position of employees in. Works committees, etc............. Sept. 179-80 
Germany. Operation of works councils. Report of factory inspectors, 1922___........... Dec. 48-9 
Great Britain. Ministry of Labor. Report on joint industrial councils in England_-_--__- Nov. 27-9 


Shop committees, suggested means of improving industrial relations on railroads (Hunt). July 46-7 
Re Gee HI iicecmmnnennssccnsasnncd.coksdaanentsocisostelatcoss 
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Employers’ associations: 


Page 
ec. RenOS G0 GUNNS BER 8. 8... nn arccccccccccngcoccngeocecccssccesesece Nov » 
ates, “en UR SE Sn eee cee ee Nov. 
Germany. Attitude toward wage policy proposed by the trade-unions___.........._____ Nov. 119 od 


Mexico. Contracts of employment and workers’ organizations 
Employers’ organizations. (See Employers’ associations.) 
Employment agencies: 


wee eceeeewenen meee ewan. LUZ. 199-99; 


Massachusetts. Number of persons placed, April, 1923__.......-..-.--------- 2 July 159.2 
Senn > Cre WII Ook, Scacaccscaccccespecestececc---oo. Dee. 144 
Missouri. Free and private employment offices. Activities, 1922_................... July 133 
New York City. Employment Bureau for the Handicapped, work of_____- aes 2 Dec. 157-41 


Porto Rico. Report, Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor, 1921-22______.._._.______ Dee. 9] 
Yugoslavia. New law establishing 
Employment exchanges. (See Employment agencies.) 
Employment in selected industries. (See Employment statistics.) 
Employment of labor, rules for. Russia. Labor Code, 1922__.-........-.-----2-222 2.2. July 214-5 
Employment statistics: 
Alaska. Labor Commissioner. Biennial report, 1921-1922___..........-.-.-----. 











Sept. 12 
California. Work of public employment offices, 1921 and 1922__..._...._-__------__ jie 7 
Connecticut. Department of Labor. Report. Conditions of wage earners, 1922___.__._ . Aug ile) 
Illinois. Department of Labor. Press release, July 18, 1923__..............---.-..-----.- Sept. 124 
—— —— Report, Industrial employment in May, 1923. ..................2..2..-...-.-..- Aug. 15 
NE ee ee eee nnn aapcnbanooneenernpascocesconecconce Oct I Ry 
rr Lo aaa oeonnneonannenngecsranceceeneasegerasce- Dee. 14? 
—— Changes in volume of employment, 1922, 1923_..................---.--------2- eee July 152 
— Employment survey. Report, for May, 1923 _._.......-.---.----- u 


— Manufacturing establishments, 1923 

















I i eneeeee- July 9% 
New York. Course of employment in manufacturing establishments___............_____ Sept. 125 
—— Volume of employment, employment offices, etc., 1922, 1923.............---... Oct. 129-39 
North Carolina. Activities, public employment bureau, 1921, 1.:22..........-........___. Sept. 125 
Ohio. Activities, State-City Employment Service, 1923.................___.___. Aug. 154; Sept. 12 
Pennsylvania. Manufacturing industries, August, 1923.....................-..-.-______. Nov. 153 
United States. Bituminous coal mines. Working time, by weeks, May to July, 1923... Aug. 1 
Sept. 1244 
— Railroad employees. Employment and total earnings, 1922, 1923................___. July 150-1; 
Aug. 148-9; Sept. 122-3; Oct. 126-7; Nov. 149-50; Dec. 1394) 
— Selected industries, May to October, 1923 _.....-...--.-.22---- July 144-9; 
Aug. 143-8; Sept. 116-21; Oct. 119-25; Nov. 141-8; Dec. 132-9 
Wisconsin. Activities, Federal-State-Municipal employment bureaus, 1923......_...____ Sept. 127 
—— Industrial Commission. Report, Wisconsin Labor Market, May, 1923............_- Aug. 154-5 
— Manufacturing industries, July to August, 1923_.........-.-------.-- Nov. 1534 
Engagement and supply of labor. (See Unemployment.) 
Engineers, portable and hoisting. Union wage rates, United States, May 15, 1922 and 1923. _Dee. 104 





Engines, machines, and machine tools. (See Machinery and machine shops.) 

Exits and doors. (See Sanitation and working conditions.) 

Explosives. (See Mines and mining.) 

Express employees. (See Railroads.) 

Eye injuries. Preventive industrial measures suggested (Allport).......................-..-- Aug. 170-1 


F 











Factories. (See Employment statistics; Wages, specified industries and occupatious.) 
Factory conditions. (See Sanitation and working conditions.) 
Factory inspection. (See Sanitation and working conditions.) 
Factory legislation. (See Laws and legislation.) 
Factory workers: 
New York State. Average weekly earnings, Jume and July, 1923.............. Sept. 86-7; Nov. 105-6 
Texas. Classified weekly wages, mercantile and manufacturing establishments, 1922 Sept. 8 
Family allowances. (See Allowances, family.) 
Family expenditure. (See Budgets.) 
“Family wage” system, expansion of, in France and Belgium (Waggaman).................. Oct. 1-17 
Federated Shop Crafts. (See Railroads.) 
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federation of Woman Salaried Employees (Verband Weiblicher Angestellten), Germany. Con- 
ggg i A a Sept. 168 
Filene, Edward A. Minimum wage and maximum profit.................-........-.------- July 116-18 
Finland: 
Ministry of Social Affairs. Housing for employees ....................-..__-__..._.. Dec. 154-6 
— Rent regulations and State aid to housing...._......_._................... ee Aug. 157-9 
ee ee, OO  . ceemenncemnacenemeeannenn Sept. 93 
Fire protection. (See Sanitation and working conditions.) 
First aid. (See Me dical and hospital service.) 
Fish canning. (See Food canning and preserving.) 
Fishing industry. Alaska. Nationality and wages of workers. Labor Commissioner. Bien- 

Ot El nencetcsnsnccssenescncnsensnmensncecesesennengentensesesecenosoossnanen Sept. 83-4 
Five-day week inindustry. Study by Merchants’ Association of New York -............... Sept. 82-3 
Floor-mat maker. Japan. Wages, 1920 and 1921.............................--2.--.-..- elie July 104 
Floors and stairways. (See Sanitation and working conditions.) 

Flour and grist mills: 
i i a nT sanseesesabeansnesnetenaenammnnnmn Sept. 90 
rr , ir on daneonamnnmecmeuemminncommnamemmameacuum Sept. 98 
Food canning and preserving: 
Alaska. Monthly wage rates, specified occupations, in canneries, 1921 and 1922_______. Sept. 84 
California. Apprenticeship and wage rates under minimum wage law. Fish canning __- Aug. 11 
es ee ee ee rn on csunccnucuneuupeanmunowamnesemumnatangammain Aug. 10-11 
Food consumption, cereals, etc., per family, industrial workers. India (Bombay), 1921-22_____ July 89 
Food industries: 
Finland. Hourly wages, food products workers, 1921 and 1922__................--.-.___- Sept. 93 
— Wages, and value of output per worker, 1921............-.....-....-..---- ee July 98 
Illinois. Wages, weekly. January to April, 1923...........................-............ July 95 
oe tein nananenenennanmennes July 104 
Wisconsin: Hours of labor in pea casineries, 19272... nn enn eee none July 97 
(See also Bakeries; Confectionery.) 
Ford plant. Training and employment of disabled workmen.-......................... Moree Nov. 173-4 
Foreigners. (See Alien iabor.) 
a ene eneeonnnantendaen Dec. 81-102 
Foundries: 
rr i a anenenehondpmmaneemmmninie July 104 
Massachusetts. Weekly earnings, foundry and machine-shop products, August and Sep- 
Tc retectit nahh notcaes daiinseneh-ninenadneeaninien July 96; Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dec. 143 
ee, Se ee a eaeeaenssncccapeabesapmapausepann Sept. 93 
Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, foundries and machine shops, August, 1923___....____ _. Nov. 155 
United States. Accident prevention in relation to eye hazards and provision of safe 
a a ea aaa A Bi PS AN LOIS LIAL AIT Aug. 167-8 
—— Wages and hours, specified occupations, 1923 -_.._.......------------ ee Oct. 59-61 


France. Ministry of Commerce and Industry. Request for information from International 


Frankel, Emil. How Germany settles industrial disputes_..............-.--.--------2- 2. Sept. 8-17 

Freight rates. United States. Anthracite industry. Reduction recommended by United 
een ic ninendbneeahehonepnbesocenccenniedintcmne ponte g Aug. 25 

French, Will J. A tribute to Commissioner A. J. Pillsbury...........-..---.-----.-------.. July 202 


Fruit and vegetable canning. (See Food canning and preserving.) 
Fruit and vegetable packing. (See Packing industry.) 


Fur industry: 
nn Vere, See OO E,W nnn cmnncccemmascacecccoeesec= July 95 
(See also Hat industry.) 

Furniture and house furnishings: 
Denmark. Wood and furniture industry. Hourly wages, specified occupations, 1922___- Sept. 91 
Kentucky. Hours of women, furniture manufacture, 1921_.................---..-----..-. Oct, 71 
Massachusetts. Weekly earnings, furniture, August and September, 1923_............._- July 96; 

Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dec. 143 

Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, furniture, August, 1923_.... ilincirisiabiadiccinihnipietsemn sani Nov. 153 


G 


Gas fitters. United States. Wage scales, by cities, November 1, 1923..........-......---..- Dee. 110-11 
Gas industry. Netherlands. Wages and hours of labor, gas works, 1914, 1922, and 1923.__... 
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Gases and fumes: Page x 
Bavaria. Metal-fume fever, account of, in copper rolling mill__---.-.--.-....2-...--.. Sept. | 1374 - 
Mexico. Factory regulations, summary.._.....-......---------. -------------.-- Dec. 16,294 MMM od 
Smoke, locomotive. Effect on trainmen in railroad tunnels. Report, Bureau of Mines_ Sept. 1 4 N 


Georgia. Industrial Commissioner. Report, 1922. Accidents and compensation costs...___ Oct. 1p 


German student body, present economic situation of (Boehler) 
Germany: 
Ministry of Labor. Principles laid down by, for adjustment of wages..................__ 
—— Reports of factory inspectors for 1073 o.oo... occa e cence c cece ncnccececceccs---. 


weecwrenenceeccwecenonece-----. Nov. 10-45 “ 


Reichstag. Attitude toward wage policy proposed by the trade-unions_...............__ Tov. U3 N 
Glass products. (See Glass workers.) 
Glass workers: 
Finland. Hourly rates, trade-unionists, 1921 and 1922..................------ 
—— Wages, and value of output per worker, stone, clay, glass, coal, and peat, 1921 
Illinois. Wages, weekly. January to April, 1923. ........................-...---- 8 
Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, August, 1923..............-....---.-------------------- Nov. 13 p 
Glaziers: 





Hotel 
© ecnmewoncemanaccccasasnecnweeececncecercnsnnenesoesococs cece Sept. 9] te 


Rae Relat TORT Ste oo 104 Hour: 
Government Research, Institute for. The Women’s Bureau, its history, activities, and Hour 


SUE dont R ahi anereesesheosignccnsecenseneneseonnansourensnanentedec Aug. I 4 
Granite and stone trades: 
Denmark. Stonecutters. Hourly wages, 1022.............................-..-.2 2-8 
Finland. Hourly wages, stone workers, trade-unionists, 1921 and 1922____...___......___ 
—— Wages, and value of output per worker, stone, clay, glass, coal, and peat, 1921_______ 
Tlinois. Wages, weekly. January to April, 1923.................-.-.--------- 
I aca 
United States. Union rates of wages, and hours, May 15, 1922 and 1923___..........___. 
Graphite industry. Finland. Wages, and value of output per worker, 1921_............._. 
Great Britain: 
Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops. Annual report, 1922. Factory hours and 
NE Ea en ae aE 
—— Industrial poisons and diseases in British factories .....................-.......-.--- 
—— Study of four methods of weight carrying by women ._..................---.______.. 4 
Mines Department. Report by the advisory committee for coal and the coal industry on f 
the possibility of effecting economies in the cost that make up the price of coal to the E 
ES Senne NES Genineibsttn bd imitate ditt scssnnamecesneen AU. 104-4 I 
( 
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Ministry of Health. Departmental committee on the causes and prevention of blindness. 
EE at ER ES TA Re a a nm pe 
Ministry of Labor. Employment and insurance department. Report en administration 
of section 18 of unemployment insurance act, 1920__..--......-....-....-.------ 
—— Report on the establishment and progress of joint industrial councils, 1917-1922______- ( 
Treasury. Unemployment Grants Committee. Report of proceedings, March 3, 1922, ( 
ER SER EEE ELL Ae I a q ( 
“Grubstake,” Alaskan. Cost of items, in Juneau and ite. sept. 53 ( 
Guilds. England. Suilding, and other industries..........................-.---e.------ee-- 150-6 ( 
( 
( 


- 


Hair and leather indu:try group. (See Leather tanning and dressing.) P 

Handicapped: 
Deaf, bureau for the. Created in the Department of Labor and Printing, North Carolina. July 2% 
Heart patients, industrial placement of. New York. (Sheppard)...................... Dec. 157-4 

Hat and cap industry. (See Clothing industries, men’s.) 

Hat industry. (See Clothing industries, men’s.) . 

Hazard, accident. (See Dangerous and injurious occupations.) 

Hazards. (See Dusts.) . 

Health hazards. (See Dangerous and injurious occupations.) 

Health insurance. Scandinavia. First health insurance meeting, Christiania, August 20-22, 

Heart patients. (See Handicapped.) 

Heat and light. Index numbers, cost of living. United States and certain foreign countries, 

See Oe aan nn eee a aenebaa salah innannentinnbacencos--ccceeqeecoce 
Heating appliances and apparatus. Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, August, 1023.......... 
Hide and leather workers. (See Leather tanning and dressing.) 
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Hocking Valley Railway Co. ». Federated Shop Crafts. Decision, June 29, 1923, Railroad 
















Sabet BOWE cccntencecececewccccnccnenccenccccecocnecbbbbedébsnsébetitertbibetinocusstinn sie Oct. 80-1 

Hod carriers: 

0 cen i i I ne, ccc cenecnconceccntececocsoun Oct. 68 

United States. Union wage rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923.................... Dec. 104 

—— Wage scales, National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by cities, November 1, 1923. Dec. 109-10 
foisting engineers. United States. Wage scales, by cities, November 1, 1923..............- Dee. 110-il 
Home work: 

Germany. Amendment of home work law... ...........................................- Dec. 171-2 

ines oars at meee Meme, S008 rs. lin fo hea Colin cuss ll. csdeck-bediei-ocoece Dec. 49-50 

Norway. Law of February 15, 1918, regulating, extended 5 years.._.__...........______- Nov. 204 
Hookstadt, Carl: 

Estimated annual number and cost of industrial accidents, United States..___.___ Nov. 1-9; Dee. 162 

Reclassification of the United States 1920 occupation census, by industry______- oo July 1-14 
Hosiery and knit goods: 

Massachusetts. Wages, 1923.............-....-- cutee July 96; Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dec. 143 

Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, August, 1923..........................______-._-_..-_ ee Nov. 153 





Hotels, restaurants, etc. New Zealand. Wages and hours, specified occupations, hotels, 1913 





Hours of labor, gemeral. Russia. Labor Code, 1922_...............-....------.----- eee 
Hours, specified industries and occupations: 





July 216 











a I i ne Et Sa fll ee ogee eo PE July 45-6 
Anthracite industry. U.S. Coal Commission ,eport, August 8, 1923__............__.___. Oct. 19 
Automobile tire industry. United States. Wages and hours, specified occupations, 1923.. Nov. 103-5 
Bakeries. New Zealand. Specified occupations, 1922......................_..._--....._- July 108 
Bakeries and confectioneries. Germany. 1922..................-...---.-.-- — ees Dec. 41 
Blacksmiths, manufacturing shops. United States. Union scale, specified cities, 1913 to 
Ee eee ae eT ee es Sept 56 
Boiler makers, manufacturing and jobbing shops. United States. Union scale, specified 
RE SEE SET Ge hae ee Cn ee ne ee See ae es ee Sept. 56-7 





Boot and shoe industry. New Zealand. Specified occupations, shoe manufacturing, 1922- July 109 
Brick and tile manufacturing. New Zealand. Specified occupations, brickmakers, etc., 










RTE ee ee GE, SOU, . occ a Rbdis~ cubs ees pedinectls - a dencdne wane we--cancns July 109 
Bricklayers. New Zealand. Weekly hours, 1022. ..............-.-..-.-.-....--.......-- July 108 
—— United States. Union scale, specified cities, 1913 to 1923_....................-.-.---- Sept. 57-8 
Bricklayers’ laborers. New Zealand. Weekly hours, 1922__..............-.-.-..-----.-- July 108 
Building laborers. United States. Union scale, specified cities, 1913 to 1923. _....._...-- Sept. 58-9 
Building trades. Great Britain. New schedule of hours----.-...............--.---.----.-- Oct. 66-7 

New Zealand. Specified occupations, 1922. ..................--...-------.-------.--- July 108 

Candy. (See Hours: Confectionery.) 
Carpenters. New Zealand. Weekly hours, 1922 ..........-................---------.-- July 108 
-—— United States. Union scale, specified cities, 1913 to 1923...............----------.---- Sept. 59-60 
Carpenters’ laborers. New Zealand. Weekly hours, 1922._-._..............---.------.-- July 108 
Cement finishers. United States. Union scale, specified cities, 1913 to 1923_..........._. Sept. 60-1 
CO, see ciecteeeh sbribamidns Goble adeissigwes aaleadisi-tadecgupdce July 104-5 
Clothing industries. New Zealand. Specified occupations, tailoring, 1922............... July 109 
Compositors. (See Hours: Printing and publishing.) 
Confectionery. Kentucky. Woman labor, candy making, 1921..............--..-.---.-- Oct. 71 
Cotten mamiifacturing. Japan. Spinmers . ..... 22. csswnwes cece dene seee sno nsees-0s--0-e July 104 
i) Sree DOE, TU 08.000 Shiba 4 <etibtl cue neusioky nehepipnerentd<een}ece Oct. 71 
Electrotypers, molders. United States. Union scale, specified cities, 1913 to 1923 _.....--. Sept. 64-5 
no thins emivent denennestenda~ente July 104 
Factories and workshops. Buenos Aires. Average, 1922_.............-.-..-------------- Oct. 65 
Foundries. United States, specified occupations, 1923. _-.-..........-...---------------- Oct. 59-61 
Furniture and house furnishings. Kentucky. Woman labor, furniture, 1921. ..-........ Oct. 71 
Granite cutters, inside. United States. Union scale, specified cities, 1913 to 1923__....-- Sept. 65-6 
Hod carriers. United States. Union scale, specified cities, 1913 to 1923___............... Sept. 66-7 
Hotels, restaurants, etc. New Zealand. Specified occupations, hotels, 1922........---.--. July 108 
Inside wiremen. United States. Union scale, specified cities, 1913 to 1923.._.......---.. Sept. 67-8 
EL a a July 108 
eR 0 cco dbticsnathalnphoudinibbensdchabententh ter ccthing <27ecces -<snan July 104 
Leather tanning and dressing. New Zealand. Specified occupations, hide and leather 

nent cinnhiiinnns ubboccgteteean ssceas July 108 


Lumber, logging, and sawmills. New Zealand. Specified occupations, sawmilling, 1922. July 109 
Machine operators. (See Hours: Printing and publishing.) 
Machine shops. (See Hours: Machinery and machine shops.) 
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P 

Machinery and machine shops. Japanm......c......2...2-----e- 2 eth SMCS is hive - 
—— United States, specified occupations, 1923................-.--2- 2. - M Sw 
wewasee SEESESUR SSDS SS SaSS8CSS Ss CesweStseeEseseeee Sse TEIN ewetL cde thn Sept. 714 Ur 
Mercantile industry. (See Hours: Stores.) = 
Metal trades. New Zealand. Specified occupations, 1922. ............2.2. 2222022228. July 103 W 
Mines and mining. Coal. Japan... .........-..-.------22-2--- 2222222 eee eee July 105 House’ 
—— —— New Zealand. Specified occupations, 1922................-.-2..-.-------------. July 109 Humic 
—— Gold. New Zealand. Specified occupations, 1922_.._.-........-- 222 eee. July 109 Aunt, 
Molders, iron. United States. Union scale, specified cities, 1913 to 1923..........______. Sept. 73 is. 
Painters. United States. Union scale, specified cities, 1913 to 1923... ....-.......-2..._. Sept. 734 Husba 

at intenenenoccesesesicosooeesessccoscnssanesesdll. July g7 
Plasterers. New Zealand. Weekly hours, 1922__...........-22 22222202. July 108 Hydrc 
—— United States. Union scale, specified cities, 1913 to 1923... ....-. 222-2222 Sept. 744 Hygie 
Plasterers’ laborers. United States. Union scale, specified cities, 1913 to 1923 - -......._. Sept. 754 Hygie 

Plumbers. United States. Union scale, specified cities, 1913 to 1923__..........__..._._. Sept. 74-7 ' 

Printing and publishing. New York City. Web pressmen, September 21, 1923, scale _ __ Dee. 128 
—— United States. Compositors, book and job. Union scale, specified cities, 1913 to 1923. Sept. ¢)-) Ice ere 
—— —— Compositors, newspaper, daywork. Union scale, specified cities, 1913 to 1923___ Sept. 62-3 Ice cre 
——— —— Machine operators, book and job. Union scale, specified cities, 1913 to 1923_._.. Sept. aa lee W 
—— —— Machine operators, newspaper, daywork. Union scale, specified cities, 1913 to ~ 
Idaho 
Railroad train-service employees. Average hours, June, 1923, by occupation__......._.._. : lino 
Railroads. New Zealand. Specified occupations, 1922. _...................____________. July 119 B 
Seamen. -German- merchant marine. .......-.-. 2212 eee -o-- Aug. 1% 
— New Zealand. Specified occupations, shipping, 1922____........_.-_____.________ July 109 - 
Sheet-metal workers. United States. Union scale, specified cities, 1913 to 1923.__..____. Sept. 77-4 . 
Cape I 5 oon 5555050565555555005600500008000000600058006000006.0cc0ecececece July 104 Imm 
Slaughtering and meat-packing. New Zealard. Specified occupations, 1922_......______ July 109 E 
Stonecutters. United States. Union scae, s)ecified cities, 1913 to 1923__.____..___.____. Sept. 7 : 
Stores. Kentucky. Womazn labor, mercantile establishments, and 5-and-10 cents stores, 
Street railways. New Zealand. Specified occupations, 1922. ...................._.-_.L. uly 110 ” 
Structural-iron workers, union seale, specified cities, 1913 to 1923____........._._..._____ 79-80 . 
Telephone. Kentucky. Woman operators, wages and hours, 1921_..................___. Oct. 73 : 
Wooden boxes. (See Hours: Woodworking industries.) lee 
Woodworking industries. Kentucky. Woman labor, wooden bores, 1921 __.__.._______ Oct. 71 Inde 
Wool and silk mills. Japan---_--- Sceeses eR ss den oshbdih U8). issaee July 104 
Woolen manufacturing. (See Hours: Woolens and worsteds.) ) 
Woolens and worsteds. Kentucky. Woman labor, woolen manufacturing, 1921 ...____- Oct. 71 

— New Zealand. Specified occupations, woolen mills, 1922...................._______. July 110 

House furnishings. (See Furniture and house furnishings.) 
Housing: 



















Copenhagen. Housing conditions, 1914 to 1923 


England. Building guilds and guild movement. _....._......._.-...-_..2_L.- We) UL July 180-6 
Finland. Housing for employees... ...........2..-2222.222-222222-22 222. e ee » Dee. 154-6 
—— State aid to housing and rent regulations.._........._...._.22- 22 ele Aug. 157-9 
Germany. Law for protection of tenants, June 1, 1923....____..._.-.2 2-2 Nov. 168-70 
Great Britain. Cooperative housing, statistics, 1917 to 1921______..____2 2 oe July 237-8 
— Housing shortage and housing activities. __.............222222 020 ele Nov. 170-2 
—— State aid to housing, new law, July 31, 1923_.......2- 22 le Oct. 115-17 
India (Bombay). Working-class rents, building program, etc., 1921-22.._.__.._..__._____- July 89-9 
Massachusetts. Housing and town-planning regulation _.._...._..._.._________________- Nov. 165 
—— (Lawrence). Report of Massachusetts Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
BR I es Alo) DRE Pee SB od Fe eA tT Oe Oct. 113-14 
Netherlands. Improvement in housing conditioms._.................-------- ee Oct. 117 
New York. Stategommission of inquiry appointed__........._.....----2-- Oct. 115 
New York City. Housing situation, rent law extension, etc. October, 1923.__._________- Dec. 152-4 
Philadelphia: Annual report of Philadelphia Housing Association, 1922.............._.... Nov. 16548 
Porto Rico. Report of Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor, 1921-22 ......._.._______ Dee. 213-14 
: Queensland and Victoria: State-assisted housing. -----..........................-...-_-- July 178-80 


* Scotland: Progress of housing schemes --_.-.............--- 2-2-2 Oct. 118 
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Housing—Concluded. Page 
spain. Law on working-class houses and provincial regulations..........--.--..--------- July 188-91 
Sh, (einen ndvkcoseosncdndahaosiocsmncsnnnneseseccoqoaneoeoasenseses Aug. 161-2 
— Operations of State Building Bureau, 1917 to 1922_.................-..-.-------..-..- Sept. 131 
United States. Building permits in principal cities, 1922 (Byer) .-........-.---..-..--... July 164-77 
_— Building permits in principal cities, January to June, 1923__.__......_.__________- ee Oct. 92-109 
Wisconsin. Fluctuations in building activities, January, 1922, to March, 1923__.......... Aug. 156-7 

Housesmith’s Union, Local No. 52. Party to agreement, June 4, 1923_............---.-..---- Aug. 131-4 





Humidity. (See Sanitation and working conditions: Great Britain.) 
Hunt, Henry T. Means to promote cooperation between railroad managements and employ- 






LL LIO LL LD OLE LLL SD Ne July 46-7 
Husband, W. W. Statistics of immigration, United States................--- oe ccc c cen July 248-53; 
Aug. 232-6; Sept. 190-5; Oct. 196-203; Nov. 218-23; Dec. 205-10 
Hydrogen sulphide. (See Poisons and poisoning.) 
Hygiene and safety. (See Sanitation and working conditions.) 
Hygiene of employment. (See Sanitation and working conditions.) 














Icecream. (See Confectionery.) 
Ice cream and confectionery. (See Confectionery.) 
Ice Wagon Drivers’ and Helpers’ Union, San Francisco, New working agreement, June 25, 

















WEB. Sisiih cncccewcececoceoe coco ebe bs edb soli. ob ois cad bee biel Soules eS Sept. 112 
Jdaho. Industrial Accident Board. Report, October 31, 1922 -._.........22-22---- 2 eee July 203-4 
Illinois: 

Building Investigation Commission. Report, housing situation in Chicago, 1923________. Oct. 110-13 
Department of Labor. Employment statistics, press release, July 18, 1923__............. Sept. 124 
—— General Advisory Board. Employment statistics, 1923_..............._.-__-__-_2 Lee Oct. 128-9 
— Report. Industrial employment in May, 1923...............2222-2-2-22- 22 Aug. 152 
Immigration: 
ee ee July 253-4 
Canada. Statistics, 1908 to 1922_......_.- Sewcconsldesbuetneds SOLIS .855).. Ss Oct. 200-3 
International conference of emigration and immigration, proposed for 1924, Rome, Italy. Dee. 210-11 
United States. Immigrant aid—State activities (Waggaman) -................-..--.-__.. Aug. 240-62 
—— Immigration during the year ending June 30, 1923__................-....-___.: iS Aug. 237-40 
Ce acces nde ch UNIS SSI OA. othe ic db abe A July 247 
—— Statistics for April to September, 1923 (Husband)_................-..----- 2. ee .. July 248-53; 





Aug. 232-6; Sept. 190-5; Oct. 196-200; Nov. 218-23; Dec. 205-10 





Income. (See Budgets.) 
Index numbers: 



















DRG SE ne: WINRN BOs. ccc cnteate cd deb chute <obktoedb cccccnnsdicteiiseieniows July 41 
Clothing, cost. United States and certain foreign countries, 1914 to 1923__.._............ July 85 
Cost. of living. Germany. By months, 1922 and 1923......................--2.--...<.... Nov. 108 
—— United States and cer‘ain foreign countries, 1914 to 1923_............---.--------.--- July 80-7 
Dollar exchange. Germany. By months, 1922 and 1923_-__..........2-2...-22---- lk Nov. 108 
Earnings, average annual. Finland, 1913 to 1921, by industry groups_-____..............- July 98 
Heat and light, cost. United States and certain foreign countries, 1914 to 1923...._...___- July 83-4 
Rent. United States and certain foreign countries, 1914 to 1923..........2-.-. ele July 86 
Retail prices. Australia. July, 1914 to 1923.1......0...5.-22 22. cece een een eee eee July 78; Oct. 53 
Te ene ee ne July 78; Oct. 53 
a  _ mee, eee 00 SOND... nn 200 - crue andincenhwenseehhe<desenss 4usnslenhqs July 78; Oct. 53 
onme SION.» SUNT RONG 20. OOD. oo curepileie di stile satilbe iis dn bubs coecelie se uses melons July 78; Oct. 53 
Ee ee ee July 78; Oct. 53 
ee a, OES, 00 3OTB aoe 3 cleaned ynetd- dé velebwob-desindenen-ccosuesiedes July 78; Oct. 53 
ee EE ee et ee eee ee July 79; Oct. 54 
“Tenens SU, 1004 00 IODB Gs, cscsiinccncccesSiSiecebsstnscniwindosnens dodscoutnedé July 79; Oct. 54 
—— Netherlands (Amsterdam). July, 1914 to 1923_____......-.-.---.-----2---- 2... July 79; Oct. 54 
SS EE ee July 79; Oct. 54 
me in ee SOR OO TEND otc, « ce ccusn oad t-te dso casnid secs _cée cdenwcn July 79; Oct. 54 
Be se July 79; Oct. 54 
—— Stockholm, Christiania, and Copenhagen, specified commodities, July, 1914, 1922, 
Oe PONE 5 OR crate ccicnts Bb annithee ocbiss es indseidnscsctdessedcincele Nov. 101-2 
Sie ok 2 ee ees ae re re Snare July 79; Oct. 54 
orpperacmamnemd, » Jays, 1004 te 108B ag ond - -erseae isons sen sesuse d-- ciscsccsbeoe cscs July 79; Oct. 54 
7, Alpited States. July, 1014 to 108B.y - 656s dewded osc msewsusowse~s-.-ceisdec_.< July 78; Oct. 53 
—— United States and certain foreign countries. Comparison of changes, July, 1914 to 
Sicasecdsnee ee ee et ae July 77-9 
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Index numbers—Concluded. Page 
Retail prices, food. France, 1921 July 4 
—— Spain, specified dates Aug. 19 
—— United States. 1907 to 1923__ July 55-6; Aug. 49-51; Sept. 25-7; Oct. 30-2; Nov. 36-8: Do, 
Wage index and other economic indexes, Germany, comparison of 
Wages. Agricultural and other occupations. France, 1921, 1922 
—— Buildirg trades. Germany, 1922 and 1923 
—— Chemical factories. 

—— Metal trades. Germany, 1922 and 1923 

—— Metal and building trades workers, and printers. Poland (Warsaw), 1922, 1923. ___ 
—— Printers, masons, carpenters, and metal workers. Berlin, Germany, 1922 and 1923.. Noy 
—— Textile trades. Germany, 1922 and 1923 


BAAR 


Wages, effective (or real). New Zealand, 1909 to 1922, by 14 industrial groups uly 
Wages, money (or nominal). New Zealand, 1909 to 1922, by 14 industrial groups... ____. July | 
Wholesale prices. Canada. Revised index numbers 
— Germany. By months, 1922 and 1923 
—— United States. u 
Aug. 86; Sept. 50-1; Oct. 55-6; Nov. 77: Dec. 77- 

—— — Each article, in specified groups. April to September, 1923 Aug. 87-95; Nov. 78-% 

—— United States and specified foreign countries. 1913 to June, 1923 Je] 

—— —— 1913 to September, 1923 
India: 

Bombay Labor Office. Request for information from International Labor Office 

Department of Industries and Land Records. Annual report on working of the Indian 

factories act, 1911, in the Punjab, for the year 1922 

Punjab. Registrar of Cooperative Societies. Report, 1921-22 

Indiana. Industrial Board. Report, workmen’s compensation and insurance experience, 


Industrial councils. (See Employees representation.) 
Industrial disputes. (See Conciliation and arbitration; Strikes and lockouts.) 
Industrial relations: 


Oct: 18-22; Nov 
Bituminous coal industry. Summary of recommendations of U. 8. Coal Commission, 
September 14, 1923 
China. Labor and industry in ‘ 
Council on Industrial Relations for the Electrical Construction Industry of the United 
States and Canada. Origin, purposes, function, etc 
Kansas Court of. Report, 1922 
Railroads. Shop committees as a suggested means of improving industrial relations 
Industrial statistics. (See Accident statistics.) 
1Raiey and -leber im. Chimes. 21122 2 a ee Sent 
Injunctions. Against railroad shopmen I 
juside wiremen. Union wage rates, United States, May 15, 1922 and 1923 
Institute for Government Research. The Women’s Bureau, its history, activities, and 


International Federation of Working Women. Third congress, at Schoenbrunn, Austria, 

August 14-18, 1923 
International Labor Office. Information furnished by, to specified Governments on request. Aug 26°’ 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. Party to wage agreement July 122-i 
International Longshoremen’s Association. Party to agreement, New York, October 1, 1923. Dec. 127 
International Miners’ Federation. Committee conference, Brussels, April 10 and 11, 1923___ July 260-! 
International News Service. Wage agreement, July 1, 1923. Text > 130-2 
International Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union. Text of general arbitration agree 

ment, New York City July 1324 
international Transport Workers’ Federation Congress. Seamen’s section. Demands....... Aus. 2 
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international Typographical Union. Number and earnings of members, 1909 to 1923__._-._-- Dec. 175 
international Typographical Union and American Newspaper Publishers’ Association: 
Arbitration agreement expired April 30, 1922, text (Weiss) _.-.....................-~------ July 26-31 
Arbitration agreements, history of (Weiss) -...............-.-.-- ee ae ee July 17-33 





invalidity insurance. (See Old age and invalidity.) 






Jowa: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment survey, September, 1923...._....-.-______-- : Dec. 142 
Employment Survey. Report. Employment office activities, etc., in May, 1923 Aug. 153 





[ron and steel: 








Ce ne ne ee emsenacsesogensspennassene _ Oct. 131-40 
Fight-hour shift. Experience of Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.________--- : sori is om Aug. 109 
Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, forgings, blast furnaces, etc., August, 1923 eee of 
Sweden. Lockout, ironworks, January 29, 1923.__.____- Sa TPR F zrmion July 223 
United States. Twelve-hour day. Report of American Iron and Steel Institute Com- 

i ob eeh +e dkrenheddhépebetekeseena'+seregmacmeahein’ ; aeenene CO Cee 








Italy 
Ministry of Labor. Request for information from International Labor Office. .-_.....--- Aug. 266 
Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare. Abolition of, April 27, 1923_______- mapa oe aes Aug. 267 
Ministry of National Economy. Created July 31, 1923__...____-- a. oo ’ Nov. 225 
Superior Labor Council. Abolition of, March 25, 1923. _.............-..-.--- Oy ATR Aug. 267 






J 








Japan. Bureau of Social Affairs (Shakwaikyoku). Created by imperial ordinance October 









PO eT inc et GID er AS, Cn, ee eS  r July 261 
Jewelry industry. Massachusetts. Wages, 1923.....----- July 96; Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dec. 143 
Job Pressmen and Job Feeders’ Union No. 1, New York City. Party to wage agreement... July 131 
Joiners: 

ig il ll EE Ee eS > ot ‘ Sept. 91 
New Zealand. Wages and hours, joiners, building trades, 1913 and 1922_.__.._.__.______. July 108 
Norway. Wage rates, joiners and carpenters. 1921 and 1922._...............-.---.--.---- Oct. 68 






Juvenile workers: 
Conduct of, at work, at school, and in spare time. Germany. Report of factory 

tos. on a ks mandbibardents canes pagienisadite~ dines \ ialininG< 
—— (See also Child labor.) 





Dec. 42-3 










Kansas: 








Children’s Code Commission. Report, December, 1922_..................- a Aug. 120-1 
Ce ee ee t  ewuke-an+behes tn<vitasdenehon« Aug. 43-4 
Kentucky. Workmen’s Compensation Board. Sixth annual report, 1921-22_...........__._- Nov. 185 
Kerwin, Hugh L. Conciliation and arbitration work of Department of Labor, May to Octo- 
Sel, Eady abn moncesese July 226-9; Aug. 214-16; Sept. 175-7; Oct. 181-3; Nov. 216-17; Dec, 201-4 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. Ministry of Social Policy. Request for informa- 
ee Ce... kdcesmcttnndocdacinncdmineannowdihh cabenltepidl ect on Aug. 267 










Leer ees ie eee Bite ne He. a de sede sul tibial . -SBsbd .. Nov. 29-31 
















Labor contracts: 
Mowe. . 5 eGreeee of emnrpnminbi |. colin cu. Aa So ea el a ele Aug. 189-09 
ie I need aies Bbigie ts Joell. glee) on .. July 213-14 

Labor costs. Iron and steel. Ejight-hour shift. Experience of Colorado Fuel & Iron Co__... Aug. 109 

Labor organizations: 
Bombay (India) Presidency. Trade-unioms in................-.-.------------ Ss Nov. 207 
Canada. Trade-unionism, 1922...........2.........-..-..- Lisal. sepsis seo eldoe . tdses July 220-1 
Denmark. Membership of trade-unions in 1922_.........._ -...---------.--------------.- Sept. 167 
ee ees Ge WOONINE. onc acedeewsoene nano topo sade bok Joe Aug. 205-6 
Finland. Membership of trade-unions, 1922. -..............._..--+.--.-L------------2---. Sept. 167-8 
—— Wages of trade-unionists, hourly rates, 1921 and 1922___.____.________- site dee Beis Sept. 93 
France. Agricultural workers and trade-unionism --................--.-- iuicel..itsdalgin-o 
—e—> EGUerenes, DOUMORW, SOGB fais cl ie cee es ee ae) cin peyote lea 2s... Nav. D7 
Germany. Wage policy proposed by the trade-unions--................._.............. Nov. 110-12 
Mexico. Contracts of employment and employers’ associations __..........___- ...---.. Aug. 199-204 
Norway. Trade-union movement, 1922_.....................-----.---.-.-.-.--.------.---- Dee. 177-8 
Poland. Federation of Trade-Unions, congress of, Poznan, July 29 and 30, 1923__......_. Dec. 178-9 






July 217-18 
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Labor relations. (See Industrial relations.) 


Pa 
SE thea ai aml fiend careinkdtec aero ttt: te Sih ee 
a at ct al tap TI ALLEN ELIA Le Aug. 219 . 

F mt 


Laborers. (See Unskilled labor.) 
Laborers, bricklayers’. 


Laborers, carpenters’. New Zealand. Wages and hours, 1913 to 1922..................... 
i ann. | Ce CO a cemancabicceronneoanece.. 
Lathers: 





Laundries: 


Brockton, Massachusetts. Collective agreement, June 1, 1923_..........-...-..-..--.___. Oct. 845 
California. Effect of minimum wage law on earnings, apprenticeship, etc._...... .._____ Aug. 1-19 
—— Minimum wage order, May 3, 1923...............2----22-2-22 2 July us 
Illinois. Wages, weekly. January to April, 1923_....................----..--------- 1. h ily te 
nc nn OE Oa era crctereteennnrnmeaenentnpnaerern: -exqueres-- Luc ye 
Norway. Wages, laundry workers, September, 1921, and November, 1922_.__..._.._____ Oct. 6 
Lavatories, toilets, and baths. (See Sanitation and working conditions.) 
Laws and legislation: 
Argentina. Rent law extension, April 21, 1923._-..............--...------------------- ; Oct. 11 
Austria. Prevention of industrial poisoning..........................-.-----------------. Oct. 148-7 
Chile. Defects of compensation law of December 30, 1916, and bill to remedy~------_-- Oct. 17 
~—— Proposals approved by Pan American Conference. __........:......2-.--22--------_- Aug. 184 
Denmark. Seamen’s law, effective January 1, 1924. Summary__...................____- Aug. 1844 
England and Scotland. Rent and mortgage interest restrictions act, July 31, 1923________ Oct. 115-17 
Finland. Law regulating apprenticeship agreements, effective January 1, 1924. Digest. Oct. 1799 
France. New compensation law covering domestic service... ....--......-------- 22. Dec. 17) 
Germany. Amendment of home work law.................--....-.---222-------e eee eee Dec. 171-2 
—— Law for protection of tenants, June 1, 1923. Summary_-_._.______-- wee . Nov. 168-7 
Great Britain. State aid to housing, new law, July 31, 1923_._.............__..-.-______- _. Oct. 115-17 
Haiti. Emigrant labor laws, 1923. Summary..................2....2.-222222222--2.---- Aug. 263 
a eee is one sae nnn 2a tsssecoccSeccdasaseeseuncesss< Aug. 18 
Italy. Decree regulating collective agreements. September 2, 1923. Text_........._._- Dee. 130-1 
—— Decree regulating night work of women and young persons. Summary-._._.....____- Sept. 1054 
—— Decrees for the protection of emigrants__.................-..------------------------- Dee. 212 
esc nen emeeinnneat ~ “eh SS se occ dooedeecewsccccccccnccccescen<--- Aug. 186-9 
Mexico. Analysis of laws on wages and hours of labor, and employment of women and 
enemy GN hk OP Ea ratte dak ccbdbeseconssscsccedeguagscseeccetpes Nov. 189-201 
Day ee Ge I ON fo se cote coerce cc cccccccccccccoceesne---- July 207 
Nicaragua. Emigrant labor laws, 1923. Summary--.-..-....-.-..-.-2-222-222-2-+-2-22. _. Aug. 23 
Norway. Law regulating home work extended 5 years__..._.............-..--.---------- Nov. 204 
es rr eet en oe on on ncaeceeaneoccces . July 212-19 
Spain. Law of December 10, 1921, on working-class houses and provisional regulations... J uly 188-9] 
Sweden. Renewal by Parliament of eight-hour law, May 3, 1923................--...-._- July 111 
United States. Labor legislation of 1922. Summary-..-..-......--.....-2-2.2-2-2----.2-- Oct. 173 
—— Old-age pensions, 1923. Alaska and specified States _...............---.---------... Nov 1824 
Yugoslavia. Law for the protection of workers, in effect June 14, 1922. Digest....._._- Sept. 153-6 
Lead, use of, in painting. Report of Belgian commission__...............-....--2s-L-.-....-- Aug. 171 
Leather goods: 
Denmark. Harness makers. Hourly wages, 1922...................---.-.-----2.--...-. Sept. 91 
Illinois.. Wages, weekly. .January to April, 1923.............1...-.-- 222222222222 eee July % 
Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, leather products, August, 1923...............-.......-. Nov. 153 
Rumania. Wages, saddlers, 1914 and 1922_..........2-2- 22.222 es eee eee e+e Sept. % 
(See also Boot and shoe industry.) 
Leather products. (See Leather goods.) 
Leather tanning and dressing: 
Denmark. Tanners. Hourly wages, 1922........2.2022 20524-40202. 22cese2seee sete eee Sept. 91 
Finland. Wages, and value of output per worker, leather and hair, 1921.................. July % 
Massachusetts. Wages. Leather, tanned, curried, and finished, 1923....... 1S | wa July % 


Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dec. 148 
New Zealand. Wages and hours, specified occupations, =—ae and leather workers, 1913 


to 1922...... oct hb Ain DER Wie es AR BIOTA si kat ded oUs ETB S.. ee July 108 
Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, leather _— August, 102ssii oil tee. ew... Nov. 18 
) Rumania. W ages, - tanners, 1914 and 1922 ......... OSS sb Soe BSS sUOEUSs Jhb S4E LETS Seco Sept. 9% 
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Leave of absence. Seamen. German merchant marine. Collective agreement___.._- JOeii: Aug. 138 
10, Robert. By. Death notlet.ssscssscsscssscssscasssssssssssse25sss5c5c550 sceeee silos eee July VI 
Light, power, etc., industry group. (See Electric light and power.) 
Lighter Captains’ Union, Local 996. Party to agreement, New York; October 1, 1923_______- Dec. 127 
Lighterage Association of the Port of New York. Party to agreement, October 1, 1923________ Dec. 127 
Lighting: 
Mexico. Factory regulations, summary-.........................--.----2-2-2--__-2 Lee Dec. 17 
Pennsylvania. Revised Industrial Lighting Code, May 10, 1923______...____-________- an July 259 
Lignite. (See Mines and mining: Coal and lignite.) 
Linoleum workers, building trades. Denmark. Wagerates, 1922...................._.-..--- Sept. 91 
Living conditions, German merchant marine. Living quarters for crew ___............____. c Aug. 139 
Living quarters for crews.- (See Living conditions, German merchant marine.) 
Living wage. Basis for determination of.......................-.....-----2---- 22-2. Sept. 81-2 
Lumber, logging, and sawmills: 
Finland. Wages, trade-unionists, sawmill, transport, etc., workers, 1921 and 1922_______- Sept. 93 
Idaho. Accident statistics, lumber, 1921 and 1922..........-..-....- 2.22 le July 203 
Massachusetts. Wages, lumber, planing-mill products, 1923__............_____._____- te July 96 
New Zealand. Wages and hours, specified occupations, sawmilling, 1913 to 1922__________ July 109 
Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, lumber and plaaing-mill products, August, 1923______- Nov. 153 


Sweden, Giriee settlement, sawmills, 1033... ccecccce scene ee eee ccc cee 


Machine shops. (See Machinery and machine shops.) 
Machinery and machine shops: 


Finland. Wages, and value of output per worker, machine shops, 1921__........____---- July 98 
Illinois. Wages, weekly. January to April, 1928.................___- se July 95 
Massachusetts. Weekly earnings, machine tools, 1923_._....-- Aug. 110; ‘Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dec. 143 
— Weekly earnings, textile machinery and parts, 1923.__........--__-- -- 3 se pepe te July 96; 


Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dec. 143 
Navy Department, specified stations. Wage schedule, specified occupations, in laborer, 


belper, and: mochanionl.servies, 1000.22) eee ce eee cece cl lee Oct. 62-4 
Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, engines, machines, and machine tools, August, 1923. Nov. 153 
Sweden. Minimum wage rates, under agreement of March 10, 1923_............--- : July 224 
United States. Wages and hours, specified occupations, 1923.........-........----- . Oct. 59-61 


(See also Foundries; Iron and steel; Metal trades; Shipbuilding.) 
Maid servants. (See Domestic and personal service.) 


Mailers’ Union No. 6, New York City. Party to wage agreement----_----:-------.---.-.-_-- July 131 
Maintenance-of-way, bridge, and building employees. (See Railroads.) 
Manitoba. -_Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report, 1922_.-..........-.--........-...... Oct. 169-70 
Manufacturing employments: 
ns ern. ......cLt¢sstabetiunteaasadsenpernandpebecrtneasaenhenp ep se Aug. 116 
Massachusetts. Minimum wage board, druggists’ preparations, propri ‘etary mcdicines, 
NENG 52-4 $55 S525 So55-555 5682s soc egcageeccessaneeseon .. Aug. 117; Nov. 118 
Manufacturing establishments. (See Factory workers.) 
Marble setters: 
United States. Union rates, marble setters and helpers, May 15, 1922 and 1923__._______- Dec. 104 
— Wage scales, National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by cities, Novem- 
ee ree nc bn anes one age leNSsapadngdeeepees Rene a rsegess Dec. 110-11 
Margarine factory workers. Denmark. Hourly wages, 1922 ..........--...-----.----------- Sept. 90 


Marine personnel—Shipping Board vessels. (See Seamen.) 
Markets and marketing: 


United States. Farmers’ cooperative marketing in South Carolina, 1922_..._-...--.-- July 232-3 
ce gs i i a ia July 232 
Maryland. Industrial Accident Commission. Eighth annual report, 1921-22...._-. cena Nov. 185 
Masons: 
is. lo sseadashedsenesekbtlns<sesenhospeasenenesen= mengrss Sept. 91 
Germany. Wage rates and index numbers, masons and carpenters, 1922 and 1923_-_-_.-- July 100 
— (Berlin). Hourly wage rates, and index numbers, 1922 dnd 1923°._...........-- ._... Nov. 100 
Netherlands. Weekly wages, 1920, 1921, and 1923_........................--.---.-.-------- Dec. 114-15 
OE GEE WS BONN occ leccccddecoccoscaseccccosccccsececceccn ce ccuccee Oct. 68 
United States. Wage scales, by cities, November 1, 1923__.........-.----.-------------- Dee. 110-11 
Massachusetts: 
Department of Labor and Industries. Lighting cods for factories, workshops, etc.....-... Sept. 196 
~— Report, State employment offices, activities, May, 1923.-..-.....-.----.-- Aug. 154; Sept. 125 
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Massachusetts—Concluded. 
Department of Labor and Industries. Statistics of employment and earnings, August Page 
iy A Oth oinncnendneeseeneeneueewecetoesececanviiliits 4i4ae..-. Dee. 1423 
Department of Public Welfare. Report, housing, November 30, 1922...........__. Nov. 1: 
Minimum Wage Commission. Order regulating employment of females in manufacture a 

of druggists’ preparations, proprietary medicines, and chemical compounds.________ Nov. 113 

Special Commission on the Necessaries of Life. Report, June 15, 1923. Housing con- 

SESS BD SIR. oon ssn ccs ccdccesevesvererecer a CiINNUNe~stinbbineps-8IES 200 - -- Oct. 113-44 
Master Builders’ Association of Allegheny County, Pa. Party to agreement, March 1, 1923 Oct. &1-9 
Maximum working-day. Laws regulating, Mexico_..................-.---.--.--..--.--.. Fs 
Mechanical service. (See Machinery and machine shops.) 

Mediation. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 
Medical and hospital service. Mexico. First-aid, medical and hospital treatment for em- 






Nov 189-9) 

























8 OOS SOS Oe Se HCO Se © 6 6S OO SS SESS BESO ceecess Sept 


Mercantile employments. Kansas. Minimum wage orders 
Mercantile establishments. (See Stores.) 
Mercantile industry. (See Stores.) 
Merchant marine. (See Seamen.) 
Merchants’ Ladies’ Garment Association. Agreement, against social or nonunion shops____ Noy. jx; 
Metal-fume fever. (See Gases and fumes.) 
Meta! industries. (See Metal trades.) 
Metal trades: 
Denmark. Hourly wages, 1922 


141-9 
HAS ee-pmeeawonsesounmeonmecse---- Aug. 116 


Sieieiebeiebebeieiaieieieiateaiaiehdeieieebdieedeidieeietdddeie tee Sept. 91 
Finland. Wages, metal workers, trade-unionists, 1921 and 1922_____.__..............___ Sept. 93 
Germany. Wages and index numbers, 1922 and 1923 .___.___..._.__...-__-_.- July 101-2 
Illinois. Wages, weekly. January to April, 1923.__.........-._-.------- 2-22-22 ee July 9% 
Netherlands. Wages and hours of labor, metal-working industries, 1922............._____ Sept. 93-5 
New Zealand. Wages and hours, specified occupations, 1913 to 1922..................___ July 108 


Poland. Daily wages, fixed by collective agreements, and index numbers, 1914, 1922, and 

United States. Accident statistics, specified industries, 1922........_..............._..__. 
—— Union rates of wages and hours, May 15, 1922 and 1923 __._...._..__.._____________ Dec. 104 
(See also Foundries; Iron and steel; Machinery and machine shops; Sheet-metal workers; 

Shipbuilding.) 

Metal-working industries. (See Metal trades.) 

Metallurgy. Finland. Wages and value of output per worker, smelting and metal refining, 

Mexican State labor laws, protection of workers under (Yohe)___........................____- 

Millinery. Illinois. Wages, weekly. January to April, 1923...............--.-...-.--2 ee. July 95 

Millwork trades. United States. Union rates of wages and hours, May 15, 1922and 1923 _._.__ Dec. 104 

Mineral and stone trades. (See Brick and tile manufacturing.) 

Mines and mining: 

Accident statistics. Idaho. 




























ltelietitiieteee e e  e 


—— — Collective agreement, September 17, 1923._............-.._.....--. 
Bituminous coal. United States. Coal Commission. Industrial relations in the indus- 






try. Summary of recommendations, September 14, 1923___.___._.._____._.._________- Oct. 22-5 
—— —— Control of underground operations....................-_--------- Dec. 32-4 
—— —— Extent of operations, April 28 to October 13, 1923_. July 151-2; Oct. 127-8; Nov. 150-1; Dec.14! 
— — Method of effecting improvements_......................--.-. Dec. 36-9 
eam eS eae Dec. 28-32 
—— —— Overdevelopment, etc. Report of Coal Commission......................_.___- Nov. 17-2 
—— —— Standard equipment, development of..................-..----2 eee Dee. 3 
———— Type of management in underground mines.____...__......_____.____________- Dec. 26-8 
-—— —— Underground management. Report of Coal Commission 0 A ae ee Dec. 26-39 
ALAR SIN A LAL IN ATL ee Dec. 344 


er ee . 150; Sept. 12-4 


pocaccnncccesccecsecoencoccesoccconneseoegeaneenncyecnmmacabtpagdanatnantiiiic centre >- July % 





I ee SN Oe EE ae ey Re. ee ay ee eee ae a ee are July 112 
—— Great Britain. Output and wages, December, 1922 to March, 1923................_. July 113-14 
—- Illinois. Wages, weekly. January to April, 1923....... eediibnldbdnideibashidiitimecce July 9% 
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Mines and mining—Concluded. Page 







Coal. Japan. Output days worked, etc., 1920. ..............22. 22222 eee eee eee ee July 114 
_— New Zealand. Wages and hours, specified occupations, 1913 to 1922____......._____. July 109 
_— Pennsylvania. Accidents, 1916 to 1920____.-....-.-.--2--2 22 e Oct. 144-6 
_— —— Remarriage rates of widows in coal-mining industry __.__...................___. Oct. 164-5 
—— United States. Fatalities and production, 1033. ......-..--............205252..-.2 8. Oct. 140-1 
sh cael or Oi ae on ero ecnconmencecee cc tc cence eS Mie se Oct. 142 
Coal, copper,gold. Alaska. Accidents, 1922................-.....-- aamannmciarenmsiit Oct. 144 






ae dneelemmarednedcnaiet inate a aan July 114-15 




























en intinnbcentnniineedieinmnnprcccessactpesbeaesceesesbeenn Oct. 84 
Gold. New Zealand. -W ages and hours, specified occupations, 1913 to 1922_.......______ July 109 
i, ens Mn ospacackcabnncens><acewesceceestcasbecceceseecercon Aug. 186 
Metal mines. United States. Accident statistics, 1921_..............22----222 22 Lee Aug. 164-5 
Metal and nonmetal mines. Alaska. Wages of miners, specified occupations, 8-hour 

shift, 1922 ....-------------+----0------------ +--+ 0-2-2 - 2-2-2 eo en nee e e+ +--+ - 2-2 ee Sept. 85 
Metalliferous mines. Colorado. Accident statistics, 1921 and 1922..........._..._...._.. July 193 
Petroleum industry. Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, refining, August, 1923___..______ Nov. 153 
Wages and value of output per worker. Finland, 1921 ........... SE nt ee ae July 98 

Minimum wage: 

British Columbia. Minimum Wage Board. Fifth annual report, 1922._._._...._...._.. Nov. 119-20 
ee Dec. 116-17 
California. Apprenticeship, length of, wage rates, substitution, ete__.........._________. Aug. 912 
—— New order (May 3, 1923) affecting laundries and dry-cleaning establishments ________ July 118 
— Some effects of the operation of the law (Bloch) .................-.2.-.---- 22-22. Aug. 1-12 
Kansas. Wage orders affecting laundries, manufacturing, and mercantileemployments.. Aug. 116 
Massachusetts. New order regulating employment of females in manufacture of drug- 

gists’ preparations, proprietary medicines, and chemical compounds................... Nov. 118 
—— Views of an employer on the workings of the law.._............-..2--2222-2-2--22 0. July 116-18 
— Wage board for establishments manufacturing druggists’ preparations, proprietary 

medicines, and chemical compounds. -...........-..----------------------------------- Aug. 117 
Rae © CLERICS RSE Se +) Se ee Nov. 193-8 
New York. Cloth hat and cap industry. Agreement. .------.........-.--.---.------..-- Nov. 123-4 
Oregon. Industrial Welfare Commission. Fifth biennial report, 1921-22___........___... July 118-19 
Sweden. Machinery and machine shops, under agreement of Mareh 10, 1923____.________ July 224 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co. o. Federated Shop Crafts. Decision, 

June 29, 1923, Railroad Labor Board... ......-...-...-..----------.---------------------- 2. Oct. 77-81 
Minnesota. Industrial Commission. Report, work of employment offices, October, 1923... Dec. 144 
Missouri. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Reports, 1921 and 1922_.........-.--..-------- 22k July 153 
Mobility of labor. Industria] accidents and labor turnover, relation between__..........._.. Oct. 142 
Morbidity. (See Sickness statistics.) 

Mosaic and terrazzo workers. Union wage rates, United States, May 15, 1922 and 1923____.. Dee. 104 







Municipal employees. (See Public employees.) 
Munition, arms, and construction shops. (See Arsenals.) 
Musical instruments. Massachusetts. Weekly earnings, August and September, 1923______. Dec. 143 


N 


National Association of Builders’ Exchanges. Wage scales, by cities and occupations, Novem- 
















National Federation of Consumers’ Cooperative Societies ( Federa- Nationale des Cooperatives de 










Consommation), France. Congress at Bordeaux, May 10-13, 1923.............-.-.-.-..... Sept. 184 
National Federation of Trade-Unions: 

teen deen nceseeweeoseseenpoesasanneqne Sept. 167-8 

ey I CS cnc ccwccc cc cccsasscccocsc so soccceccccccsseccescees Sept. 168-9 
National Safety Council, twelfth congress, Buffalo, October 1 to 5, 1923___._._...._-______-- Nov. 175-4 
National Union of Sugar Workers (Sindacato Nazionale Operai Zuccherieri). Italy. Party to 





Nov. 138-9 








eles ener eeensaseesipeeoeescosequessecconen 
Naval establishment. (See United States: Navy Department.) 
Needle Trades Workers’ Alliance. Formation and purpose of, September 8, 1923_............ Dec. 176 
Netherlands. Central Bureau of Statistics. Wages and hours of labor, 1922_.______..._..__. Sept. 93 
Nevada. Industrial Commission. Report, two-year period ending June 30, 1922___..._..._. Aug. 182 
New Jersey. Department of Labor. New commissioner appointed, September 14, 1923___.. 
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Industrial Commissioner. Employment statistics, 1922, 1923.............-.-.---.. O - 4 
State Commission of Inquiry into Housing and Regional Planning. Appointment of.__ ie Packin 
New York Employing Printers’ Association. Text of general arbitration agreement__..__ July } : Packin 
New York Employing Printers’ Association, closed shop branch (Printers’ League). Party we, Ca 
FO Oren cnn cscenccccencese<e $ihe~senhrashenietasesndeiiidtié~anemet> <u. : 
Night work: Painte 
Italy. , Decree regulating night work of women and young persons, Summary__....._ Sept w:. Dé 
ELL LE IE Ta ¢ ~' +h Ne 
North Carolina: adits Ne 
Department of Labor and Printing. Bureau for the deaf crested....._....__. datiiailiaat July 9 UI 
Saat ae eg ee s . fe. 
Norway: ois hae Painti 
Central Statistical Bureau. Wages in specified occupations, September, 1921, and Novem- : 
Ministry of Social Affairs. Request for information from International Lal or Office.___ fril ’ — 
-™ Pan-/ 
Oo Paper 
Obituary (Governmental labor officials). Bryant, Lewis T. and Lee, Robert E.____. ; 
Occupation census, United States, 1920, reclassification of, by industry (Heokstadt).....-.--. July )- 4 
Ohio: ' 
Department of Industrial Relations. First annual report, 1921-22._.................._- Nc . 
Industrial Commission. Statement of conditon of State insurance fund as of December . 
Oil industry. Finland. Wages and value of output per worker, tar, oil, rubber, ete., 1921___ . 
Oil presser. Japan. Wages, 1920 and 1021... -.. 2220.2 24scc- sensed enone aoe ee -2e-e-- 22 eee 104 ¥ 
Qil, tar, rubber, etc,, industry group. (¢See Oil industry; Rubber industry; Tar industry.) Pape 
Qils, paints, chemicals, ete. (See Chemical industry.) Pape 
Old age and invalidity: Pane 
+ Alaska. Act of Comarem, Mar JA, 1006. cocecoceccveseerse+tiksyociaias Janimede-buc «ane Nov. ] oid 
Denmark. Invalidity insurance fund. Operation and statistics, 1921, 1922............_- Der 168 ' a 
Past 
Montene. . Now law, 1078... ccoscscccenrs odisniticnsisne--08 5seubute caer dnen<ned<diation---s- Nov. 18 Payr 
Nownde. New low, 1008 cides. chnsses daisies sts d.-. caainsnsel) candle Vi -lniassuduss- Nov. 183-4 - 
Bar eeyivania... Now dew W0@icedé Jo. tmesesessss te dcatincciodscnidecci-bee cwusidundé.. ' 
Ontario. Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report, 1922__.._.. 2. sss sense l teen eeee ee et. 1701 | 
Uperating costs and profits. Anthracite industry. Report of United States Coal Commission. Aug.% Peat 
Oregon: , 
Industrial Accident Commission, Cost of workmen’s compensation per workday in = 
Output: 
Anthracite industry. Restriction of. Report of U. 8. Coal Commision, August 8, 1923. Oct. 19 
Coal mines. France. Output, total and per worker, by districts, October, November, 
—— Great Britain. Total output, and wages per shift, December, 1922, to March, 1923__ Jul; y 113-14 
—— Japan. Output, days worked, etc., 1920............-..-2 22-2 July 114 
—— United States. Average tons per man, per day, per year, 1907 to 1922___-......_ Oct. 141 Per 
Coal and lignite. Poland. Output, days worked, etc., 1922................... July 114-13 Per 
Finland. Annual value per worker, specified industries, 1921-.....-.---. = July % Pet 
Iron and steel. Eight-hour shift. Experience of Colorado Fuel & Iron Co___._.....___ Aug. 109 Ph 
Printers, on San Francisco newspapers. Comparative efficiency record, May, 1914 and Ph 
Russia. Standards of output pr production. Labor Code, 1922.......------ - 
Overtime: Pi 
oc Rp ltt ar ele Tanta ital sacs eile aie Dec. 46-8 Pi 
Printing and publishing. New York City. Web pressmen........00...... Dec. 128 7 
——— i ee RI ge eae ate etal July 138 Ph 
Seamen. German merchant marine. Compensation for_...............-.-.------- Aug. 136-7 PI 


Yugoslavia. New law regulating 
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P 
packing citrus fruits, dried figs, and layer raisins. (See Packing industry.) 
packing industry: Page 
California. Apprenticeship and wage rates under minimum wage law. Citrus fruits, 
thd Gey OG BOUOE CON aa ewe eee wwsese i ee en Aug. 11 
— — Fruit and vegetable packing-..._._..............222222-2 2 ee POL SRE SS ee Aug. 10-11 
Painters: 
Senteee,.. ee Oley BO oak ose Bee es ee Sept. 91 
Netherlands. Weekly wages, 1920, 1921, and 1923...........______- 3 Pet 1. reer Dee. 115 
OE ss rrannnasncnccaasmnauwewncesusdccessbdadincee Oct. 68 
United States. Union wage rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923_.....................__________- Dec. 104 


—— Wage scales, National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by cities, November 1, 1923. Dee. 109-10 
Painting and decorating: 


Baton Rouge. Painters. Three clauses in current working agreement. Text_........__- Sept. 113 
Lead, use of, in painting. Report of Belgian commission.......................---__.___. Aug. 171 
Paints, oils, chemicals, etc. (See Chemical industry.) 
Pan-American Federation of Labor. Change of place of meeting, 1924_....____- Pua cted eG ue Dec. 176 
Paper and pulp: 
Denmark. Paper mill workers. Hourly wages, 1922.................--_2--_- ee Sept. 92 
Finland. Hourly wages, paper workers, trade-unionists, 1921 and 1922_________________.. Sept. 93 
— Wages, and value of output per worker, 1921_...............___2-- 2-2 eee July 98 
ee BE OD Bo ie necnecencecootoneseensssacoscennsesssounht July 104 
DE - PEM Bi ccreewecncecncehese~ July 96; Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dec. 143 
Netherlands. Wages and hours of labor, paper industry, 1922........................ _... Sept. 95-6 
Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, August, 1923_.................2.222.2--- eee Nov. 153 
Sweden. Strike settlement, wood-pulp industry, April 6, 1922.................-..-....-- July 223-4 
—— Wage rates, paper industry, under agreement of February 21, 1923._..___..______._... July 225 
Paper box industry. Massachusetts. Wages, 1923_....- July 96; Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dec. 142 
Paper Cutters’ Union No. 119, New York City. Party to wage agreement_-............__._- July 131 
Paper goods. Illinois. Wages, weekly. January to April, 1923__..............-.---...-----. July 95 
Paper Handlers’ Union No. 1, New York City. Party to wage agreement-_-_............._._. July 131 


Pastoral and agricultural industry. (See Agriculture.) 
Payment of wages: 


Massachusetts. Complaints, September, 1923..................--..-2-..2.--2-2---.------ Dee. 213 
Die, es Pe 00s a I A Reta. die. Nov. 194-8 
Porto Rico. Statistics of wage claims, 1921-22__..................-.42---- 2-2 ieee Dec. 213-14 
i Re ely A a a a NN : | H July 215 
Peat industry. Finland. Wages and value of output per worker, stone, clay, glass, coal, and 
er SB RA RS eee abit Ben Re July 98 
Pennsylvania: 
Compensation Rating and Inspection Bureau. Remarriage rates of widows in coal-mining 
Sees 2 Ue. S208. ULC IST 2 TT Bi IRs TL A Oct. 164-5 
— Report, statistical analysis of coal-mine accidents, 5-year period 1916 to 1920__......... Oct. 144-6 
Department of Labor and Industry. Report, promptness in accident reporting, ete____- Oct. 162-4 
— Reorganization __.............-.-- ven beh vous 2802 CK SRR Bil fA Sept. 199-200 
Industrial Board. Revised Industrial Lighting Code adopted, May 10, 1923_._._.._...-- July 259 
Insurance Department. Remarriage rates of widows in coal-mining industry --_______._-- Oct. 194-5 
— Report, statistical analysis of coal-mine accidents, 5-year period, 1916 to 1920__._..... Oct. 144-6 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. Reconstitution of, by Governor Pinchot ___....*____- Aug. 266 
Pennsylvania System Fraternity. Railroad Labor Board decision._...................-.---- Aug. 127-9 
Personnel. Connecticut Board of Compensation Commissioners. Changes................-- Aug. 266 
Petroleum refining. (See Mines and mining.) 
Philadelphia Housing Association. Annual report, 1922.....................-..---------.-..-- Nov. 165-8 


Photo-engraving. (See Printing and publishing.) 
Phthisis. (See Diseases.) 


Piecework. Yugoslavia. New law regulating.....................-...--..----------.--...-- Sept. 160 
Pillsbury, Commissioner A. J., a tribute to (French)-.................--------..-.------------ July 202 
Pipe coverers. United States. Wage scales, by cities, November 1, 1923..................--- Dee. 110-11 


Placement work. (See Employment agencies.) 
Planing mill and lumber products. (See Lumber, logging, and sawmills.) 


Plasterers: 
a eeesasnnencnetiinarenccconse July 104 
Netherlands. - Weekly. wages, 1920, 1921, and 1923_J.............--.-----.-.2.---2 2-2... Dee. 115 
New Zealand. . -Wages-and hours, 1913 to. 1922.__............-..----2-. --.--L--2----------- July 108 
United States. Wage scales, by cities, November 1, 1923...................-...-.-.---.-. Dec. 100-10 
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Plasterers’ helpers: 
United States. Union wage rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923_............--...--.-.----. Dee. 104 
—— Wagescales. National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by cities, November 1, 1923. Dex | 

Plumbers: 

Netherlands. Weekly wages, 1920, 1921, and 1923 

New Zealand. Wages and hours, 1913 to 1922 


P ive 


O9~10 


Plumbers and gas fitters. Union wage rates, United States, May 15, 1922 and 1923 
Plumbers’ laborers. Union wage rates, United States, May 15, 1922 and 1923 
Poisons and poisoning: 
Austria. Legislation for prevention of industrial poisoning_................_.__.__. Suited Oct 
Carbon monoxide. Air conditions in railroad tunnels. Report, Bureau of Mines__._____ Sept. 1) 
Carbon monoxide poisoning. Diagnosis of 


edesgewersocesesesasoes cecenecsvessadl esac. Aug. 168-9 
Carbonic, nitric, and sulphuric acids, ete. Mexico. Factory regulations, summary______ Dec. 2 
Great Britain. Industrial poisons and diseases in British factories.__........._______. <u. Oct. 147-9 
Hydrogen sulphide as an industrial poison. Report, Bureau of Mines__._..............__ Sept 

Poland. Sorial attaché Polish Government to the International Labor Office. Request for 

HEREOEESEROGE TPG RpeUneNneD BANE CNOO. 5 8 8 de enc cceccccccccenccncccccnccceuccls Aug. 26 


Port«rs and dock workers. (See Docks and harbors.) 

Portiand cement industry. (See Cement industry.) 

Porto Rico. Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor. Report, 1921-22_............._._____. Dec 

Pottery industry: 
Denmark. Hourly wages, ceramic industry, 1922_................-- ue )] 
Finland. Wages and value of output per worker, stone, clay, glass, coal, and peat, 1921 __ July 98 
Illinois. Wages, weekly. January to April, 1923... .-...2-.2 222 July 9 
Japan. Wages, potters, 1920 and 1921... 22.2222. ele July } 

Prices. (Se? Retail prices; Wholesale prices.) 

Printers’ League (closed shop) branch of New York Employing Printers’ Association. Party 


aE THRO COI. ooo nesses AE SIN. 2 dk wax. All ok siiscl.. July 1 
Printing and publishing: 
Arbitration in American newspaper publishing industry, history of (Wéiss)_.._.._..______ July 15-3 


Denmark. Hourly wages, specified occupations, 1922 Sept. 9 


England. Prevention of phthisis in printing industry__._............. -....____.______- July 195 


Finland. Wages, printers, book, 1921 and 1922__..__.__- talorsiee@. sities srw). . 2ttaz Sept. 9 
Germany (Berlin). Hourly wage rates and index numbers, printers, 1922 and 1923 _..... Nov. 109 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Netherlancs, and Switzerland. Photo-engraviiig. Health 
ei iS eg Be! OE A ait ION 2 A at Re EA RS ae Sept. 134-44 
Illinois. Wages, weekly. January to April, 1923........- 2. ..- 22 eee +. July 9 
I a, July 104 
Pn. ‘en SOE... wcerencnne July 95; Aug. 110; Sept. #46; Nov. 151; Dec. 14 
Netherlands. Weekly wages, bookbinders and compositors, 1920, 1921, and 1923...__.__- Dec. 114-1 
New York City. Book and job. New collective wage agreements, and text of general 
eemmratson Ggrersrees os 1c) boiseg1asied slavlicca. sdlstelinxs lustlisslddweladebddsde cis July 1 
—— Wage agreement. Web pressmen, September 21, 1923_..............-..2 2-2-2 eee Dec 
North Carolina. Average weekly wages, printers, 1922.............-.-.----.---- 1 Lee Sept. 8 
Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, August, 1923_...........--.22 22-2 o eee Nov. | 
Poland. Daily wages and index numbers, compositors and unskilled workers, Warsaw, 
Moreh, April, enti May; I00RSabwas sree. wtissblows asian lsce es eat lascbewsiisie se Oct. f 
Rumania. Weges, printers, 1914 and 1922... ... 22s. see l- bse eee eeuue ee Sept 
San Francisco. Newspaper publishing industry. Example of arbitration in (Weiss) ____- Aug. 13-21 
United States. Union rates of wages and hours, May 15, 1922 and 1923 ......2...:...._-- Dec. 104 
Washington, D.C. Book andjob. Wagedispute and arbitrator’s decision, March 51,1023. July 1349 
—— Press feeders and assistants. Wage dispute, and decision effective May 1, 1923.._._._- July 139 
Printing Pressmen’s Assistants’ Union No. 23, New York Gity. Party to wage agreement... July 131 
Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 51, New York City. Party to wage agreement --_..........-. July 131 
Prison labor. (See Convict labor.) 
Production: 

Anthracite. Report of United States Coal Commission ............-1_.-..2.---..-..-.--- Aug. 24 


Printers, comparative efficiency records. San Francisco newspapers, May, 1914 and 1920.. Aug. 15-1! 
Profits and operating costs. Anthracite industry. Report of United States Coal Commaission - Aug. 3 
Proprietary medicines, druggists’ preparations, and chemical compounds. (See Chemical 

industry.) 
Publicemployees. St. Paul. Standardization of municipal employees2.:_...s2:-c..-.-.---.- Aug. 110-14 
Public utilities. Dlinois. Wages, weekly. January to April, 1923.._.:....-.. —— a en July 95 
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publicity of accounts, anthracite industry. Report of United States Coal Commission---_-_-- 
purchasing power of money. United States. Purchasing power of the dollar, 1913 to 1923, as 
computed by the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics_..................-..---..-..------------ 





quarries. United States. Accident statistics, 1921_---...............-.....-.----------.---- 






Railings, recreation halls, dressing rooms. (See Sanitation and working conditions.) 


Railroads: 
Clerical work, entrance of womeninto. Australia_...............__. 
Employment statistics, and total earnings, certain months 1922, and 1923 

Nov. 149-50; 
Express employees. Wage increase decision, Railroad Labor Board, August 1, 1923_. 
Federated shop crafts. Decision, June 29, 1923. Railroad Labor Board 
Maintenance-of-way, and bridge and building employees ». Union Pacific 
cision of Railroad Labor Board...............-.---...---- 4 ee 

Maintenance-of-way men. Decision, Railroad Labor Bo: rd - 
New Zealand. Wages and hours, specified occupations, 1913 to 1922 
Railway clerks. Decision, Railroad Labor Board_-_-_____-_- 
Shop crafts. Decision, Railroad Labor Board-__._-..-_..-- 
nr | ee coe coc ccncncecacen 
Supervisory forces and subordinate officials of carriers. Railroad L abor Board decisions 
Train-service employees. Average hours worked, June, 1923, by occupation 

Railroad Labor Board. (See United States: Railroad Labor Board.) 

Railway clerks. (See Railroads.) 

Rations, schedule of. German merchant marine_-.......- ies atied bibae ar 

Rehabilitation, reeducation, and reemployment: 
Heart patients, industrial placement of. New York__......................___-- 
Now Jammy. AGaGress by Pred. H. Albeo............5.-.2- 022-222... .... , 
Training and employment of disabled workmen. Ford plant 

Rents: 
pe “a 
England and Scotland. Rent and mortgage restrictions act, July 31, 1923 
i ee eel ese ee eee re 


De- 


System 


































Aug. 45-6; Sept. 21-22; Oct. 26-7; Nov. 32 


— — Average, in 51 cities on specified dates, 1913, 1922, 1923___..-.........---------- 
Aug. 52-64; Sept. 28-40; Oct. 34-46; Nov. 40- 


— — Average, recent dates compared with earlier years___...........-..-----.---- 
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Aug. 47; Sept. 23; Oct. 28; Nov. 34; Dec. 54 
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Aug. 163 


Dec. 121-2 
Oct. 126-7; 
Dec. 139-41 
Nov. 123 
Oct. 77-81 


107-11 
Aug. 127-9 

July 110 
Aug. 124-6 
Aug. 122-4 
Nov. 201-3 
Dec. 123-6 

Dec. 93 


Aug. 141-2 


. Dec. 157-61 


Nov. 181 
Nov. 173-4 


Oct. 115 
Oct. 115-17 
Aug. 157-8 


Index numbers, cost of living. United States and certain foreign countries, 1914 to 1923 July 86 
India (Bombay). Range of monthly rents, working classes, 1921-22_____..______- , July 89-90 
Norway (Christiania). House rents, 1900 to 1922_...............-.--...--.------- RLS Dec. 80 
Rest periods: 
Germany. Nursing mothers, and protection of women in confinement__-_-__- PS tes Dec. 41-2 
sap ee enstery inepedbern, SOM oo05. GES eS oi oi ic aoc Dec. 46-8 
Mexico. Laws providing periods and weekly day of rest____- Oe Ns LRite...2isGdbt Nov. 191-3 
i. ME BOD, ec ceeoun sms sas a ULUEUS LIUIUE 3S. . SS July 216 
ee. -Deeer mney wegen 25 55h SOLO BE seis A OR cE A Sept. 160 
Retail prices: 

Coal, for household use. United States. Chart, January, 1914, to July, 1923 _.......__-_- Sept. 49 
—— —— By cities, recent dates, 1922, 1923..................--.---.------------- July 72- 5; 
Aug. 66-8; Sept. 42-8; Oct. 48- 51; Nov. 54-7; Dec. 74-7 

Comparison of changesin. United States and foreign countries, index numbers, July, 1914 
ER tiie. can ncapanebegednenaedebttatd Mindell avd dewecccodmetuarcuseds July 77-9; Oct. 52-4 
Dry goods. United States. 10 articles, 51 cities, 1922 and 1923___..._....-_.---- Aug. 76-85; Nov. 67-76 
Electricity, for household use. United States. In 51 cities, 1913 to 1923 Aug. 71-6; Nov. 61-6 
Food. Alaskan “grubstake.’’ Cost of items, in Juneau and Fairbanks, 1922 Berge Sept. 53 
a a: » eee CONES Game Cul... delaumuaenee cous esut. ced eO Osu Ubu ene eee ccen July 41 
—— Reykjavik, Iceland. Specified articles, in specified months, 1914 rat uss 325.8. 4i8 Sept. 54 
— Spain. Specified articles, and index numbers, 1914 to 1923__......_._._.....--.------ Aug. 106-7 
—— United States. Average, and amount purchasable for $1___..........-..-.-.--.------ July 54; 
Aug. 48; Sept. 24; Oct. 29. Nov. 35; Dec. 55 
—— — Average, and recent changes.................--..-----.------ +--+ e--- July 52; 


-3; Dec. 52-3 


. July 58-70; 


52; Dec. 59-72 


July 53; 
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gogmeéD 
Food United States. Chart, all articles of food combined, January, 1914 to 1923____.___ Seal "i 
Aug. 51; Sept. 27; Oct. 32; Nov. 38; Dee — 
aha comme COSTE ON OE GUND Tar GE WHINE «oo oa ccc ec cccccccccccccecececce. es... July 7 p — 
Aug. 64-5; Sept. 41-2; Oct. 17-8; Nov. 53-4; Dec. 7; is 
comeee eee BIGGER Meters, IGG 00 BOND... nccccccnncccccscccccccccccccceseeoc+scccces--... July tb. 
Aug. 50-1; Sept. 25-7; Oct. 30-2; Nov. 36-8; Deo. 544 > 
Gas, for household use. United States. Chart, April, 1914 to 1923__.............___. Aug. 70; Noy. 5 — 
—— —— In 51 cities, April 15, 1913, to September 15, 1927 ...............................__ Nov. 58-49 — 
—— —— Net price, first 1,000 cubic feet, in 51 cities, 1913 to 1923............-....--- Aug. 60-7 — 
Specitied commodities. Stockholm, Christiania, and Copenhagen, July, 1914, 1922, and — 
EE eS ee ee --- Nov. 10}-9 — 
Ritchie, John, 3d. Analysis of Mexican laws on wages and hours of labor, and employment i — 
i cccod aaah dee petebenanessensetenesacencosencescorerescescs Nov. 189-2) — 
Rochester Taxicab Co. Party to wage agreement, April 14, 1923......................._. Dec. 129-3 _ 
Rolling mills and steel works. (See Iron and steel.) — 
Roofers: In 
wae, “Wee rates, tie roeters, 1000 and 1081... nce reethe ence dobawedantnane July 104 N 
United States. Union wage rates, slate, tile, and composition roofers, May 15, 1922 and : N 
oe een ren ene een nn enn nena nem emer ewww nn men nnn nnn nnn enema ene en ee -------- Dee. 10 S) 
—— Wage scales, National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by cities, November 1, U 
a RRB EE A a 1 ae a a a a ae Dee. 111-19 - 
Roofers’ helpers, composition. Union wage rates, United States, May 15, 1922 and 1923______ Dee. 104 Sear 
Roofs and walls. (See Sanitation and working conditions.) Self-it 
Royalties, readjustment of, anthracite industry. Report of United States Coal Commission.. Aug. %4: Sheet 
Rubber industry: Sheet 
Finland. Wages and value of output per worker, tar, oil, rubber, ete , 1921____.....__.. July % d 
Massachusetts. Wages, rubber tires and goods, 1923_. July 96; Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dee. 14: T 
Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, rubber tires and goods, August, 1923............._.____ Nov. 153 - 
United States. Accident statistics, second half of 1922, and first half of 1923...._- Oct. 143; Dex 
Rubber tires and goods. (See Rubber industry.) Shey 
Rumania. Ministry of Public Health, Labor, and Social Welfare. General Labor Office. Shift 
Division of Research and Statistics. Report. Wages, industrial workers, 1914 and 1922._.. Sept. 97-s far 
s Ship 
Safe clothing, in foundries. (See Accident prever tion.) 
Safety. (See Accident preven*ion; Lighting; Sanitation and working conditions.) ; 
Safety and hygiene. (See Sa:.tation and working conditions.) Shij 
Sanitation and working condi! ions: Shi 
Belgium. Industrial and State measures to protect the workers’ health...........__.___. Nov. 177-8 Shi 
Germany Report of factory and mite inspectors, 1922__..........._.. ni Joss. subewiy... ks Dec. 39-5) Shu 
—— Workers handling rags, raw materials, and scrap metal. .._........-.......-2____- Dec. 43-4 sho 
Great Britain. Cotton weaving. Effect ofshop corcitions, humicity,eic..onefficiency.. July 1% Shc 
India (Punjab). Factory conditions, annual report, 1922......... -.--- 22a eel Dec. 5(-1 St 
lowa. Report of factory inspection for bieunium ending June §.. 19¥2....2...-.-..----_- Oct. 204 Sh 
Massachusetts. Industrial inspections and reinspections, July, 1923 -...................-. Oct. 204 _ 
Mexico. Disinfection. Factory regulation, summary--.-_......... Wiel). t Glestiausods Dec. 19 “il 
—— Doors and exits. Factory regulations, summary ..2.2. 220.2002 2. ee ce as Dec. 18 
—— Dressing rooms, raillinzs, recreation halls: /actory regulations, summary_..__._... Dec. 19 
—— Drinking water, and ware water. Factory regulations. _..............2c.....--.-.. Dec. 17 
— Fire protuction. Factory regulations, summary.....................-......--..----- Dec. 18 Sh 
—— Fioors and stairways. Factor ~ regulations, summary_...........-......i..-...--... Dec 
—— Hygiene and safety regulations of State labor laws__.........1. 5.2L. l ete ~esi Dec. 13-22 ’ 
—— Roofs and walls. Factory repulations, summary........22-1- 2! -.tolscicse2s2------ Dee. 13 a 
—- Tvcilets, lavatories, and baths. "actory regulations. Summmary_ ius. ...L.---..._- Dec. li 
-—— Ventilation and air space regu): jioms...._...........-24-.2---.2 + eee eee Dec. 16 
Russia. Labor Code, protective pri visions, 1922s............-.- 2. see see beetle July 217 
~Vugos'avia. New law regulating hygiene of employment.....-.... 1.2.) ..--2s...----.- Sept. 162 
Saskatchewan. Department of Agriculture. Annual report, cooperation and markets, 1922-2? Dec. 197 5 
Sawunill, transport, etc., workers. (See Wages: Lumber, logging, and sawmills.) 5 
Sawmilling. (See Luniber, logging, and sawmiils.) ; 
' Scotland. Board of Health. Fourth annual report, 1922. Progress of housing schemes__.-. Oct. 118 ' 
; Seamen: ¢ 
Denmark. Revised seamen’s law, in effect January 1, 1924. Summary—............-..- Aug. 154-4 , 
German merchant marina. Allotment of wages................ ............-.------.----- Aug. 139 . 
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geamen—Concluded. Page 
German merchant marine. Arbitration board ( Tarifschiedgericht) ..........-.--..---«--- Aug. 140 
saci te AIR 8 BOE ER ARTEL CS IIE Cr aN IE LOE RAIL E LIAO Aug. 140 
2 a eegichadhdenirned Silas aiercsesieeitedamebihereaie oasninseniinat Aug. 136 
re ene naneenenr AMIE 6 Ba BEB 5 A ALL AA ALEL LAL! ADELA AE Aug. 135 
a. a lacmmbedatbanianaesuéode sen Ne a Re Aug. 136 
ct RE AERTS IT TT A a a EER EE Aug. 137-8 
a eases icaiaeetanbaaibaainuauciddveaaianaaae Aug. 138 
LE OEE aa ae a Aug. 139 
a RR LN ALLL LIES II LEE LN LTE atime inicttnaes Aug. 140-1 
CS aos ig dn ceeaicnebathiedvnlincanabiiatnataoaeeicbalaiis eiemameiainania daiied Aug. 141-2 
SO Ee ee ee ee a Aug. 138-9 
—— Shore leave..-...- 8 tak nen «SE cesses EP Ea I LOOT AICI ORE: TTL TO Aug. 138 
a pa tt ELLIOT NLL TLL LL OLR CLIT Aug. 137 
sa a a i ln ee Aug. 139 
——Wage agreement and working conditions, August 15, 1922. Digest.........-..--.-.. Aug, 134-42 


International Transport Workers’ Federation Congress. Seamen’s section. Demands-.- Aug. 205 
Netherlands, merchant marine. Weekly wages, stokers and seamen, 1920, 1921, and 1923_- Dec. 115 


New Zealand. Wages and hours, specified occupations, shipping, 1913 to 1922_......._._- July 109 
Swedish and English vessels. Wages and agreement, specified occupations ......_...-- Sept. 98-100 
United States Shipping Board vessels. Collective agreements, 1922 and 1923......_..... July 120-2 
—— Marine personnel and revised wage scales, effective July 1..........................- Aug. 130-1 
Seamstresses. (See Clothing industries.) 
rr err ae. BOO MMi. <ccnccancmacenuceusrmeanednedeaqeensmacwntn Aug. 176-7 


Sheet iron, copper, and tin. (See Sheet-metal workers.) 
Sheet-metal workers: 


Massachusetts. Weekly earnings, copper, tin, and sheet iron, July and August, 1923_... Nov. 151 
United States. Union wage rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923_...................._....------- Dec. 104 
—— Wage scales, National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by cities, November 
a a Dec. 111-12 
Sheppard, Mrs. John S. Placing cardiac patients in regular industries.__...........-....-.. Dec. 157-61 
Shift system, for women, and English factory hours. Annual report, 1922, chief inspector of 
ed ibaadninaa ad seanentadenanaapienianar Oct. 65-6 
Shipbuilding: 
ee a cer, «ey es. BEE... ccc ceccccccqummneener-<eretse Sept. 91 
Netherlands. Wages, shipwrights and ship carpenters, 1022._.............-...---..-.---. Sept. 95 
United States. Union wage rates, ship carpenters, May 15, 1922 and 1923-_._._.-- ses Dec. 104 


Shipping. (See Seamen.) 

Shipping and dischargé of seamen. German merchant marine. Collective agreement....... Aug. 138-9 
Shipping Board. (See United States: Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation.) 

Shirt makers. (See Clothing industries, men’s. 

Shoe manufacturing. (See Boot and shoe industry.) 

Shop committees. (See Employees’ representation.) 

Shop crafts. (See Railroads.) 

Shop regulations. Mexico. Drawing up, approval and posting of. Factory laws,summary. Dec. 22-5 


Sickness statistics. Norway. Occupational morbidity of sick funds......................... Sept. 143-5 
Silk industry: 
Ee SS a ee eee eee July 104 
Massachusetts. Wages, 1923........................ July 96; Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dee. 143 
Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, silk goods, August, 1923.............._...--.-----.--... Nov. 153 
Slate and tile roofers: 
Union wage rates, United States, May 15, 1922 and i923._...............--.---.-------... Dec. 104 


(Seé also Roofers.) 
Slaughtering and meat packing: 


Denmark. Slaughterhouse employees. Hourly wages, 1922...........---...-.--..---.-- Sept. 90 
Massachusetts. Weekly earnings, July to September, 1923...............-.-.---- Nov. 151; Dec. 143 
New Zealand. Wages and hours, specified occupations, 1913 to 1922__..--.----..--...---. July 109 
Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, August, 1923... .......-cncenccoce--ooen- dine eosennnens Nov. 153 
Social insurance. Russia. Labor Code, 1922_............. in he OT IT July 218-19 


Social or noniinion shops. Cloak industry, New York. Measures to eliminate............... Nov. 124-5 
South Africa. (See Union of South Africa.) 
Southeastern Express Co. ». Employees. Wage increase decision, Railroad Labor Board, 










Soy makers. (See Food industries.) 
Stairways and floors. (See Sanitation and working conditions.) 
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Standardization: 






American industry. Unification of purchase specifications..............--.----------.._. Ps 

Salaries of municipal employees, St. Paul. ..................-.....-..-------------...._ Aug. 119-1 

State labor statistics. Form and content of reports by labor offices. Suggestions by Leo . 
Dintibelotenhi pen sdmnatotnantads engneEROtaaENs saretenéoupebentnce+n.. July 2554 


ems eR eee papeniang aie AR. <i Me ge ge EE a” ogee Py. apie Aug. 2 
Stationery goods. Massachusetts. Wages, 1923.................. Aug. 110; Sept. £6; Nov. 151: Doc = 
Steam fitters: . 


United States. Union wage rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923 __....................... - Dee. 

——Wage scales, National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by cities, November 1, 1923 Dec. }))_,, 
Steam fitters’ helpers: 7 

United States. Union wage rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923 

—— Wage scales, National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by cities, November 1, 1923 | 
Stearn fittings, and steam and hot-water heating apparatus manufacturing. Massachusetts. ; 

het ae eRe Ne A Ate ena A ETN a Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151: Der 143 
Steel works and rolling mills. (See Iron and steel.) 
Stevedores. (See Docks ard harbors.) 
Stone, clay, glass, coal, and peat industry group. (See Glass workers; Granite and stone 

trades; Mines and mining; Peat industry; Pottery industry.) 
Stonecutters. United States. Wage scales, by cities, November 1, 1923 
Stonemasons. Union wage rates, United States, May 15, 1922 and 1923...........-.-..-..-__. Dec. 104 
Stores: 

California. Effect of minimum wage law, on earnings, apprenticeships, etc., in laundry, 

manulacturing, amd mrercnstile Tmmmstrnes— nnn nee c enone n-e--ee-- Aug 

Kentucky. Hours of women, 1921 ct? 

Texas. Classified weekly wages, mercantile and manufacturing establishments, 1922. ___ Sept 
St. Paul. Civil Service Bureau. Ninth annual report, 1922 


ents ot Ae ROE Aug 
Street railways: 
rs Sr 2 i OO a eo. cliatnenmaaniacssowaasccecs | Sept. 114-15 
Detroit. Wage award, August 18, 1923__............-....-..._.- Po. a ss Gi Nov. 133-2 
Massachusetts. Wage arbitiation decision. -_._- ah eee aR aanne, oa Oct. 87-9] 
New Zealand. Wages and ‘ours, specified occupations, 1913 to 1922__................-._- July 110 


Strikes and lockouts: 
Belgium. Railway, postal, and telegraph and telephone workers, April and May_..... _ Sept 
gt ae te ie RN ES SS LIE OR ALY FRA iieiitbeteomnmetthcanines J Aug. 211-19 
Czechoslovakia. 1922 




















England. Imployees in Cooperative Wholesale Society’s factories, September, 1922_- O 
nn ir. oo ne oe ee. cecpeneebbennameeucene << Nov. 208-] 
ee ee an uace semehsenaneogeaserecnnpeccens-- July 22 
gE ee oR ta ah a ae a lh ll EE ee Nov. 212-14 
Te ee een eee een eee ee ee cccemmasee NOV. 214-15 
RE RR RR NB RS Ra a ot nati Sh ce SE aD, Nov. 21 
—— Strikes and shutdowns under labor laws _.._...............--.-------2-------- 2 Sept. 146-51 
New York. Cloth hat and cap industry, July, 1923 ...............------.-.----.-------- Nov. 1244 
Gemenectady. “Siresi-car mes, Biay 16, Teas... eo eee. Sept. 170-2 
ee 2 To ts eatedheddaocecebeeicaesecareashbone« Aug. 212-13 
Sweden. Report, Swedish Labor Bureau, 1922.....................-------.-------.------ Oct. 180 
—— Strike settlements, first four months, 1923_.................-.------ 2 July 222-5 
United States. January to March, 1923_..................-... -oonaneeusceparentecesenne Aug. 207-11 

a a a ne ea ee rae oa one scares ca lccccengnacerees Dec. 1804 


United States and Canada. Electrical construction industry. Method of adjusting dis- 
Structural-icon work. (See Bridge and structural-iron workers.) 
Structural-iron workers. (See Bridge and structural-iron workers.) 
Stucco workers. Denmark. Wage rates, 1922 












DRCERERE apo csG Udit ts .ideescearsecen eure Sept. 91 
Sugar industry: 
Denmark. Hourly wages, sugar factor, 1922.....................-..--2-- 2-2-2 eee Sept. 9 
Italy. ‘Tripartite collective agreemeut, growers, manufacturers, and laborers __.._....._- Nov. 138-40 
Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, sugar refining, August, 1923__..__._._._......_.--.....- Nov. 153 
Porto Rico. Daily wages on plantations and in sugar mills, by occupations, 1921-22____- Dee. il3 
Sugar refining. ‘See Sugar industry.) 
Sunday work. Yugoslavia. Dew law regulating. ...................---.......-.-.---..-...- Sept. 160-1 


Supervisory forces and subordinate officials of carriers. (See Railroads.) 
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D Page 
Labor Bureau (Socialstyrelsen). Housing situation ...................-.-..--.---.-------- Aug. 161-2 
seen re ED CPUC, de eseewce Ste July 139 
— Report of Stcte Insurance Institute, 1919....... ............2--..2.- Te eee Aug. 174-5 
—— Benes meneeen ema lockoute, 1923. ..........3................-.... = te Oct. 180 

Wages, Swedish and English seamen___-_.__-_- + APP eae ete _... Sept. 98-100 
gy | Shipowners’ Association. Party to wage agreement : fi Sept. 98 
Syr Builders’ Exchange and Carpenters’ District Council. Arbitration clause in agree- 


Sept. 111-12 


(See Clothing industries.) 


See Clothing industries.) 
Tat ustry. Finland. Wages and value of output per worker, tar, oil, rubber, ete., 1921_- July 98 
Taxicabs. (See Teamsters, chauffeurs, and drivers.) 
Tt ters, chauffeurs, and drivers: 
Denmark. Hourly wages, 1922 ve bondl seek eumbsut coum ea. eee eee Sept. 92 
Norway. Wages, drivers, September, 1921, and November, 1922 odie Oct. 68 
Rochester, N. Y. Taxicabs. Wage agreement, April 14, 1923 —" ben 5 Dec. 129-30 
San Francisco. Iee teamsters, working agreement, June 25, 1923 ; y sept. 112 
United States. Union rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923 Dec. 104 
Telegraph. United States. Commercial Telegraphers’ Union and the three press manage- 
ments. Wage agreement, July 1, 1923.: Text.._.........-.-. Pi ae a. . . . Nov. 130-2 
Telephone: 
Kentucky. Wages and hours of women operators, 1921 st, rs ee Oct. 73 
Netherlands. Weekly wages, assemblers, 1920, 1921, and 1923 : , ve Dec. 115 
Tennessee. Bureau of Workshop and Factory Inspectisi. Report, 1922 - Aug. 182 
Texas. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Seventh biernial report, 1921-1922. Wage n mercan- 
tile and manufacturing establishments _-_-........-......-.-.---- . , ; : Sept. 88, 198 
Textile industry: 
Sr ee ese tewenesnde rae ees —_ Aug. 114 
Demeeee eeee Ween, BOND si oo oe cect... . eee rea vieibpattess abttltia Sept. 90 
Finland. Wages, trade-unionists, 1921 and 1922_...............-.-..-._ 2. ee. P Sept. 93 
— Wages, and value of output per worker, 1921_...........-.....2-22--- eee July 98 
CF nanennnnnnmnnnenet datas sslite daitidint July 143 
— Wages, and index numbers, 1922 and 1923_.............---.....--.---_..-....-....... « July 102 
Jllinois. Wages, weekly. January to April, 1923_______- ‘ aed July 95 


(See also Cotton manufacturing; Hosiery and knit goods; Linen industry; Silk industry; 


Woclens and worsted.) 
Textile machinery and parts. (See Machinery and machine shops.) 
Tile setters: 


Tin, copper, and sheet iron. (See Sheet-metal workers.) 


Tinkers, building trades. Denmark. Wage rates, 1922 ...................-.---.-.-.-.-...- . Sept. 91 
Tobacco industry: 
Connecticut. Wages, child labor in tobacco flelds_._.......<...-...-.--..-----.-----....e Aug. 120 
Denmark. Hourly wages, 1922 __._..__. vn nah wootonedbiabiida eeibidh. Gil ts bdket, ceanide thi Sept. 90 
Illinois. Wages, weekly. January to April, 1923_...........-_-- scbatihid hin’. Sia atinels Oo tht July 95 
Re July 96; Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Dee. 143 
Toilets, lavatories, and baths. (See Sanitation and working conditions.) 
Trade. Idaho. Accident and compensation statistics, 1921, 1922_..........2- 22... eee ee July 203 
Trade-unions. (See Labor organizations.) 
Trade, wholesale and retail. Illinois. Wages, weekly. January to April, 1923...__......... July 95 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. Thirty-ninth annual meeting, Vancouver, September 
i ee neeeenseeedss ind +edihe dub tsncns siledesen ah Dec. 176-77 
Transportation: ; 
Idaho. Accident and compensation statistics, 1921, 1922 ......-.........-...---.-----... July 203 


(See also Railroads; Street railways.) 
Truck farms. (See Agriculture.) 
Turner, Victoria B. Agricultural wage earners in France-..............-..-.....---.------.-. July 34-46 
Turnover, laber. (See Mubility of labor.) 
Twelve-hour day. United States. Report of American Iron and Steel Institute Committee. July 92-5 
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Typographical Union No. 6, New York City. Party to wage agreement___.._.._...-_...__. 
Typothetae of Washington, D. C. Party to wage dispute, and arbitrator’s decision, Marct 



















U 
Unemployment: 
Se setanrarhtety naimmnantnmarermensinwinentciceniaaieds ihn tittle RGptiliatitindiia ie naw ntititallitlllil diibisingits Nov. 162, 164 
DEE. dab aaitehs i checieten cai dst sink Shep detviindtes dette Ldtnk thin hicain sthhinot July 160, 163; Ne 61, 164 
ee ea ee a pay ee ne ee a a July 157, 162; Nov. 157-8, 163 
SS NEE NE EP EER OIE CoE A ID: DEE July 160-1, 163; Nov. 192, i 
CIR ibtiicinc tintin diitdlin dénapnbhe sith cunicbibeersencccconns July 160, 163; Nov. 161-2, ig 
Re a Oa ee Re ee ee | Ne RET. July 158, 162; Noy. 159, 169 
England. Unemployment and unemployment relief, effect of, on worker___.....__.____. D 15.9 
NG i aati ks es ER St) Wile Sein July 159, 163; Nov. 160, 1g 
OS Si iin sc ccbicn dietecencascndthdintntiahtindcoseccccéodectéetesceesoe << July 156, 162; Nov. 157, 19 
lk Ai nititled Uihiadttdeanvscscenedcacentencegsequacetess July 155-6, 162; Nov. 156-7, 193 
ee |e eee ee Dee. i43 
Ns, 565 tite décacsubbuckh$i A iiewlecadies MES patarh July 154-5, 162; Nov. 155+, 63 
—— Unemployment Grants Committee. Report of proceedings, March 3, 1922, to June 
a0 wk nbd Ra Wiis Siecle cachithds dabaleedl AAs ha wa Skee cbn dbo necdkcbecdoscodcccces Dee. 148-4 
DT cjubitanestwstiatiuansocsenncaensedabsttddak tel eedakincdibiasedcielss July 157; Nov. 161, 164 
Dr eas ca idea, thittes hans bis edd ctieidttanbb dina cimcséns<cccadince Nov. 160, 144 
POR cise, cnndcictibseedienbnecadtilibenccceconcedbacsoctdbeniocosundée July 157, 162; Nov. 158, 19 
ee ee en ae: ee a ee ee ane ee July 158, 162; Nov. 159, 194 
Sabre, BURN GI oiicicscinnttindddn edb cdindeindibbintakidaidddoseseiaddeccce.- Sept. 128-39 
da Deattatndatienss di knhevtbsiblel chet hial ried us ccdsadetabiel July 160, 163; Nov. 160, 164 
Russia. Labor Code, 1922. Engagement and supply of labor controlled by People’s Labor 
ais i is cle SIR, Lee de nents isc cokieedces--e July y 22-1 
a acta ihc centr ena ieln bie Deiat enasercorepeneveness lakes July 158-9, 1463; Nov. 1! { 
—- Reorganization of unemployment commission................-..--.------ eee Dee, 2 
ee ee ee ee ee July 157-8, 162; Nov. 158, 193 
Unemployment insurance: 
Chicago. Clothing industries. Text of agreement establishing unemployment fund-_-_-_-_. July 128-3 
— Clothing industry. Collective agreement. -_._..........-..-.-.-.--- ke July 128-30; Nov. 125-30 
ee I 6 etait erndinastiwadhooersdderecbuecnvctednbabdteccee Aug. 130 
Great Britair. Minist: y of lator, “= «9 :dm-nistroti.c of sectiva 18 vi unemploy- 
ee , itintiteteteetinntnennsbRsdndstobadindwdls Jilmadibbbcvleintbocece Dec. 149-51 
Unification of purchase specifications in American Me TES PE a SES ee July 256-8 
Uniform, seamen’s. German merchant marine. Monthly bonus for................-.-.-.-. Aug. 139 
Union of South Africa. Office of Census and Statistics. Year book, 1922. Labor conditions 
ae NOV. 
Union Pacific System ». Maintenance-of-way, and bridge and building employees. Decision 
Of Dial Tier a a hae kh ck he ce ebb bb asic descend incbdwecdccccbece Sept. 107-11 
Union scales of wages and hours of labor: 
Wada Bintan. lew OR, Che a LB 2 ec taei bbc dtdiedscee Dec. 103-8 
— Specified cities and occupations, 1913 to 1923_........---.---. 2 Sept. 55-80 
United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers: 
Agreement, and Railroad Labor Board decision ..........................-.-----.......-- Aug. 127-9 
Contention against Union Pacific System denied by Railroad Labor Board............-- Sept. 107-11 
United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers’ Union: 
RE SUD GOON Ceti wrnicnmniatidiathbeiscbdtthli céectdiissdcttbincece Nov. 123-4 
I Is tila in kick i Ct trreccwescicbictte.acetsesdince Aug. 129 
United Press Association. Wage agreement, July 1, 1923. Text .................-.....-...-. Nov. 130-2 


United States: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Request for information from International Labor Office.... Aug. 26¢ 
Bureau of Mines. Production of explosives in the United States during the calendar year 


CORR, Sea ss A ae Bd ssid adcwntictindcldichticedeccncocce Oct. 142 
— Report, coal-mine fatalities, 1922. . 2.22.22... ccc cece e cee ce nn ecw ence cccececeee-- Oct. 140-1 
— Report, « fect of locomotive smoke on trainmen in railroad tunnels................. Sept. 13041 
— Report, hydrogen sulphide as an industrial poisom_................-.......2... ee Sept. 136-7 
Children’s Bureau. Report, Child labor on Maryland truck farms, 1921..... REGS 47 Dec. 118-19 
—— Trend of child labor in the United States: A correction............ Siw ies seo) UNov. 121 
—— Trend of child labor in the United States, 1920 to 1923............-.......---- 2 ee Sept. 101-5 
Coal Commission. Industrial relations in the bituminous coal industry. Summary of 

recommendations, September 14, 1923........22- 22. e ene e ee Oct. 22-5 
— - Report, underground management in bituminous coal mines............... ecccecce Dec. 2-39 
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Tpited States—Concluded. : Page 





Coal commission. Reports, July 5, Aug. 8, and final report......_ Ang. 22-6; Oct. 18-25; Nov. 17-24 
Geological Survey. Bituminous coal mines. Extent of operations, April 28 to October 13, 
Y 134-4 UR Ratieiensadbcsctctsccescssscsctasasssscsatts July 151-2; Oct. 127-8; Nov. 150-1; Dee. 141 
Navy Department. Wage schedule for civilian employees under the Naval Establishment. Oct. 62-4 
Railroad Labor Board. Decision. Express employees, August 1, 1923.........._..._._. Nov. 123 
ao ee Bederated Shop Crafts, Jume 20, 1038... .- coc ccc cece een cc ence cee ce Oct. 77-81 
62, 164 ERE ee i es ee ee ee Ce Aug. 127-9 
D1, 164 — — Maintenance-of-way, bridge and building employees ». Union Pacific System__. Sept. 107-11 
Sy 163 hp ae ORION Sy a kan Sc SeSccécddéiiescocdd bosccceecnbckbeinndeb 2ed kz Aug. 124-6 
“, 164 i ctacccccsccdsddbtak ed. ttecccntbedee be nantn BEE Aug. 122-4 
, If —— —— Supervisory forces, and subordinate officials of carriers......................-.- Dec. 123-6 
" i Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. Marine personnel and revised wage scales, 
Mog July 1..---. Ribestecssecteseccseses- (sds OGsShs658ss tedhcemaebitebesbibetscocibee Aug. 130-1 
4 164 Women’s Bureau. History, activities, and organization (Institute for Government 
*y 163 ai ieriitsvavancacinthindciiistcsecustenes alc, Be ic hcenshi Nera e ee Aug. 118 
‘y 163 — Report, hours, wages, and working conditions of women, Kentucky industries, 1921.. Oct 70-3 
©. 449 Share of wage-earning women in family support (Bulletin No. 30)_...........-.-...- July 140-2 
Dy 463 Universal Service (Inc.). Wage agreement, July 1, 1923. Text_.................-2-22 ee Nov. 130-2 
: Unskilled labor: 
= Germany. Chemical industry. Wages and index numbers, 1922 and 1923_...........-. July 103 
‘y 164 — Metal trades. Wages and index numbers, 1922 and 1923___._______-_-_-.-.-222 2 ele July 101 
1 — Woodworking industries. Wages and index numbers, 1922 and 1923__..........._-. July 100 
»» 168 Spee. * eee ne Tabeber, - 0000 and - 10Gb soc ccccc cece cs lee se el eh scl cece le July 104 
164 4 Utah. Industrial Commission. Report, compensation experience, two-year period ending 
al IR ia chedcibcssess dthdiliscdieicbdlabitsth ccteccsccseusécbbesatesdisecsntisétcns’ Oct. 168-9 
v 
pee “Bs Ventilation and air space. (See Sanitation and working conditions.) 
Vocational education: 
18 Finland. Vocational and other educational training by employers_...................-- Dec. 189-90 
New South Wales. New apprenticeship regulations_...........-.-----.- le Dec. 186 
8 an Ss SUEPUED WOCREHUNIEE GON Ce nnn onc ccncccngpeccncnesocgquepacecoesocess Sept. 132-3 
5-99 Vocational guidance: 
" rr en [non nasecesmecnepenenserennesesenennneerrs Dec. 187-9 
+ io De‘z2it. Dec .petions of invenile -vorkers ‘Crockett and Claw)... ...-.0.....0....--..-- Dee. 120-1 
Volume of employment. (See Employment statistics.) 
be§ . 
w 
; Wage agreements. (See Collective agreements.) 
" Wage payments. (See Payment of wages.) 
fe Wage problems and wage policy Germany. Report of factory inspectors, 1922..........___- Dec. 49 
ae Wages, specified industries and occupations: 
= Agricultural implements. China. Wages, 1923............................-.-.-..----_-. Sept. 89 
- Agena. * Heese; Wee, B80 eo So 0 eee ee ce ee ep ee eS ..-. July 40-5 
a —— New Zealand. Specified occupations, pastoral and agricultural, 1913 to 1922_._..._. July 108 
” Alcohol factory employees. Denmark. Hourly wages, 1922_............2-2 2-2 eee. Sept. 90 
, Animal and fishery products. China. Wages, 1923____........ 2-2-2 -e eee Sept. 89 
Pe Announcers. North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922..............-22222222 2.8 e. Sept. 87 
" Anthracite industry. U.S. Coal Commission report, August 8, 1923__............_.____- Oct. 18-19 
4 Arsenals. Netherlands. Wages and hours of labor, arms, munition, and construction 
$e SIRS TES |g LR IRR ab Rae) ns Oa ee ee Sept. 96 
<4 Artificers, arsenals. Netherlands. Hourly and weekly rates, 1921, 1922, 1923_....._..._. Sept. 96 
- Asbestos workers. United States. Union rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923_.............._.. Dec. 104 
- Auto mechanics. North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922____............-.-.-.-.- Sept. 87 
Automobile manufacturing. Massachusetts. Weekly earnings, 1923__.............._. ; July 96; 
9 Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dee. 142 
Z — Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, August, 1923_...............-...-----.-- ----: tee Nov. 153 
. Automobile tire industry. United States. Wages and hours, specified occupations, 1923 . Nov. 103-5 
- Baggage-masters. North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922... ..................-.-. Sept. 87 
° Bakeries. Denmark. Hourly wages, bakers, 1922.....__.....--.-...,-....---------..-. Sept. 90 
1 —— Massachusetts. Weekly earnings, 1923__.-- ... July 96; Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dee. 142 
. —— Netherlands. Weekly wages, journeymen bakers, 1920, 1921, and 1923..............- Dec. 114-15 
; — New Zealand. Specified occupations, 1913 to 1922____..........-.--22-2-2- 2. eee ee July 108 
5 —— North Carolina. Average weekly wages, bakers, 1922 ....._-...-...-.-.-..-- ol Sept. 87 
, —— Norway. Wages, bakers, September, 1921, and November, 1922................... ‘ Oct. 68 
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Wages, specified industries and occupations—Continued. Pape 


Bakeries. Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, August, 1923...........-.... oe ne Nov 1: I 
—— Rumania. Earnings, bakers, 1914 and 1922.........-......22 lee Oe i ’ 
Barbers. North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922............-..--...-----... 8. 
Basket makers. Denmark. Hourly wages, 1022. .........--.-..se-cccu--ceceen--ene.. L apt a7 
Beverages. Illinois. Weekly earnings, January to April, 1923............-.-.....-.._.. iy - ' 
Blacksmiths. Japan. Average daily, 1920 and 1921_................222.2-22-2-5- eee. ily } 
—— North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922. _.......-.....-.-.-..--------2-. eee. nt & “ 
—-- Rumania. Earnings, 1914 and 192? ere? Fo as = “a = a "| - ( 
Biacksmiths and machin.sts. Denmak  Dourly wages, 1922. i es es cas t 9 ( 
Blacksmiths, arsenals. Netherlands. Hourly and weekly rates, 1921, 1922, 1923 le te A ( 
Biacksmiths, manufacturing shops. United States. Union scale, specifled cities, 1913 to ( 


Boiler makers. Netherlands. Hourly and weekly rates, 1922 FR. aes » Cae ners se it, 95 “ 
—— North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922.._____- th ty Aan nanan Ce t. 87 ( 
-—— United States. Union scale, specifled cities, m: snufacturing and jobbing shops, 1913 ( 


Boiler makers’ helpers. North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922 _.....-...-.-..__. , . 

Book biaders. (See Wages: Printing and publishing.) . 

Bookkeepers. North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922..............-...-.-.-._.-. 

Boot and shoe industry. Denmark. Hourly wages, 1922.._..._.....-...-.-.--__-.-. hs 

—— Japan. Shoemakers, 1920 and 1921_.._....-.-.-.-..2...2 6. oecatsdsidsKe dldadesane ily 

——— Massachusetts. Weekly earnings, 1923..........:.0.-ssce 000 2- oe eee ees e---- y 
Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. l 142 

—— New Zealand. Specified occupations, shoe manufacturing, 1913 to 1922__._...._. _ y | 

—— Norway. Wages, shoemakers, September, 1921, and November, 1922_........._____. 

—— Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, August, 1923__..........-.-2-- 2. eee ; 

—— Rumania. Earnings, shoemakers, 1914 and 1922._._........__-.2.-.--- eee 

Borers, metal trades. Netherlands. Hourly and weekly rates, 1922.............._____- a 

Brakemen, freight. North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922..............-.._____- 

rr een a a emepcansebocentetttecc<< 

IS ttengene 

Brewery workers. Netherlands. Weekly wages, 1920, 1921, and 1923____........-._____. 

RE EN h h dae A  r = ene 

eens Ieeery, APGeeeen.  FLOUSAy. WOGNE. Jee mconcabmeanoccs m 

japan. Average daily, brewery hands, 1920 and 1921__.__.......................____. 

Brick and tile manufacturing. Denmark. Brickyard employees. Hourly wages, 1922_. 

-—— Japan. Brickmakers, 1920 and 1921_.........-..........--.-.-.--..---- hes 9 eh { 

— New Zealand. Specifled occupations, brickmakers, ete., 1913 to 1922___.....________- 10 

—— Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, brick, tile, and terra cotta products, August, 1923. 5 

Bricklayers. Japan. Daily rates, 1920 and 1921..................-----.----..-..--------. ily 104 

— New Zealand. Weekly rates, 1913 to 1922_......2-22 eee. GnbiAs dieki dnidbbidhie vero 108 

-—— North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922.._........---.2..-.---.-.---2-.------- t. 87 

-—— United States. Rates paid by National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by cities, 

PeowTomver 1, GT se dcivindin a ksmmsinaameloaenmai sient a disk penta nbn belittle oobbiliess co D 10-11 
—— —- Union rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923... ........-- eee eee eee eee lec. 14 § 
—— —- Union rates, specified cities, 1913 to 1923__......... ESE RN Se biebtcnbnce . 7-3 «OF 
Bricklayers’ laborers. New Zealand. Weekly rates, 1913 to 1922.___......._......___.__- ily 108 
Bricklayers, sewer, caisson, and tunnel. United States. Union scale, May 15, 1922 and 





Brickyard employees. (See Wages: Brick and tile manufacturing.) 
Bridge and structural-iron workers. Pennsylvania, Wevkly earnings, structural-iron 
SO, LURE. BOEB e000 thik, dyads «ddantehin« denditadesteldcocbieiabacigdidis << déims Kse~e 


Bridge carpenters. North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922.....................-.. 

Bridge ¢ .rpenters’ helpers. North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922................ 

Bridge { remen. North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922_.....................-... Sept. § 
Bridge ‘.borers. North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922......... ee eee 

Broom: and brshes. Denmark. Brush makers. Hourly wages, 1922..............-... 

Brush, akers. (See Wages: ®r<oms and brushes.) 

Buildin. :ad contracting. Illinois. Earnings per week, 1923..............-.........----- 

Building construction. Wisconsin. Average weekly earnings, January, 1922, to “March, 

are aa ae a A ep ty POE OE Se | i ee Aug. 156-7 
Building, iners. Denmark. Hourly - ‘womens 1M io. cre ciaenedsde--bis a | en a Sept. 91 
Buildiny laborers. United States. ' ‘on rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923_.................- Dec. 14 
——---- ‘Jnion scale, specifiec. cities, 13 to 1923.........2s.... lh op snthihad:. Aeibectess Sept. 58-9 
> 
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Wages, specified industries and occupations—Continued. 
Building material manufacture. Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, specified material, 
Ag Te ahtentiie <b 99th bbe rin adin ah tindes Ghats. <ciddbitthedas ctswastasbics 
Building materials industry. Sweden. Rates, under agreement of April 6, 1923_........- 
Building trades. United States. Union rates, specified occupations, May 15, 1922 and 
19DB cccwcorcswccccen ccccccccwc ccc cc egsecconcondnes eeenedes comescndsees-ecesucs-- we 
Building trades workers. Poland. Daily wages, fixed by collective agreements, and index 
' mosmaieee. BOR4, 20GB, om 1988s iis cone sddiin constlc sewsdedindocctns pi wsthiat eieestidh.. ads 
Cabinetmakers. Denmark. Hourly wages, 
o— Jame... naerags Gay, WOROOG Mabe. sisi ci sini ceccsessdssliesse ab eisiess. : 
OC ndle mamnfactnre, teow and wax. Chins. Wa 1923 
‘anning industry. China. Wages, 1923 


vec 
ge: 


Car and wagon manufacture. China. Wages, 1923._............-.--..-_--_- ile. : 
Car building. Massachusetts. Weekly earnings, shop construction and repairs, August 
078 I Be cninticancets<tseseostnensdihileduse iidis atthe ore. eT 
—— Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, car construction and repair, August, OG isis uss 
Car building and repairing. Massachusetts. Weekly earnings, 1923__...._........______- 
Car-repair men. North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922._........_....._.-.._-- 
Carpenters. Denmark. Hourly wages, 1922......................---.--- 
— Germany (Berlin). Hourly rates, and index numbers, 1922 and 1923.___._._....____. 
ee | ‘ 
— Netherlands. Weekly rates, 1920, 1921, and 1923_................_._._______ 1s. 


—— New Zealand. Weekly rates, 1913 to 1922__ pier ern ecole ’ a 
- North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922_........______- onl eel | 
—— Rumania. Earnings, 1914 and 1922__...........__- ik 

—— United States. Rates paid by National Association of Bui der rs’ EB xe she anges, ‘bre citie 
le ticntineiconcn decancdunmnietmbaisags Apietenids tie ishibilin Bh dedi whalebone 
—— —— Union rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923_____- ee a cael, si 
—— —— Union scale, specified cities, 1913 to 1923. idnensath nie niale Letts SWE 
‘arpenters and joiners. Norway. Hourly and weekly rates, "1921, 
‘arpenters and masons. Germany. Hourly and weekly rates, and index nunsbes rs, 
EE Ti cstkiimimecnnsmibenntsnveditiipaiedeadinnd. sie tn NR dik Knidinh «ade Wdeds 
‘arpenters’ laborers. New Zealand. Weekly rates, 1913 to 1922_......._.......____- oo 
‘arpenters, machine. "ime Wood and furniture industry. Hourly wages, 1922__. 
Carpenters, millwrights. United States. Union rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923____._..___- 
Carpenters, parquetry-floor layers. United States. Union rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923_-. 
Carpenters, wharf and bridge. United States. Union rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923.____- 
Carpet factories. Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, carpets and rugs, August, 19982ci... 
Carvers. Denmark. Wood and furniture industry. 
Cement, brick, and lime manufacture. China. 
Cement finishers. United States. Rates paid by National Association of Builders’ Ex- 

eneseen, ty aees, November 1, 30G8.. .....22-cttséqsasuscstdeess ged i sccll -enibcuulae ‘ 
———— meee rates, May 16, G02 em (19GB dine cain ccc dees nnieeel cece bee 
— -—— Union scaie, specified cities, 1913 to 1923__.........._._..-..---------------.-. =e 
Cement finishers’ laborers. United States. Union rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923 . 
Cement industry. Denmark. Hourly wages, 1922_-.-._._- een: ae sad Bebe 
—— Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, August, 1923_............_.......-- eae ees 
Cement molders. Norway. Hourly and weekly rates, 1921, 1922.._..._.___.- baad Dos, 
Ceramic industry. (See Wages: Pottery industry.) 
Chauffeurs. North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922..............._._______.-. Le 
Chemical and allied products. Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, August, 1923_....______ 
Chemical industries, miscellaneous. China. Wages, 1923_...............-.--.._--__-_L.. 
Chemical industry. Denmark. Hourly wages, specified occupations, 1922 i a 
—— Finland. Annual wages, and value of output per worker, 1921____._____- ) 
— Germany. Weekly rates, unskilled labor, and index numbers, 1922 and 1923__.._. 
—— Illinois. Weekly earnings, January to April, 1923...................-----._.---._... 
—— Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, chemicals and drugs, August, 1923_................. 
Chemigrapher. (See Wages: Printing and publishing. Denmark.) 
Chief clerks. North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922.................___._.____. 
Chocolate factory workers. (See Wages: Confectionery.) 
Cigar makers. Denmark. Hourly wages, 1922..............-2..-.-...---.-.-- pass Salud 
Cigar manufacturing. Weekly earnings, cigars and tobacco, August, 1923._..__....___._- 
Civil engineers. North Carolina. Average weekly wage 1922............-..._._...-.4 
Clay, Stone, and glass industry. Denmark. Hourly wages, specified occupations, 1922___. 
Clerks. North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 192?................-.-------1 eee. 
Clerks, railway. North Carolina. Average weekly w : 


1922 
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1922 
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Wages, specified industries and occupations—Continued. 























Tages 
Clog makers (wooden shoes). Japan. Average daily, 1920 and 1921__.......--.-.-. a 104 ia 
Clothing industries. Chicago. Wage levels fixed by arbitration board, effective May 1. July El 
—— China. Wages, tailoring, 1923... ..2.. 2.122.222.1222 22222 eee lone ' 
Ee A eg to A py E} 
—— New Zealand. Specified occupations, tailoring, 1913 to 1922... :-...-.-.---------. Tuly 109 EI 
—— Norway. Wages, seamstresses, September, 1921, ari November, 1922.............__ Oct. eg E 
—— Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, August, 1923_.._.........-2.222- 222-2 Noy 15 
'—— Philadelphia, Pa. Depot of supplies, U.S. Marine Corps. Wage schedule, specified E 
ecocupetions, 10Nbe ns 8 so 28 hw en edie. E 
ummunrnsensuentineansaadtetnsee {1251 * de 
a Fe) eee ly %: E 
Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dee, jy E 
Clothing industries, women’s. Cleveland. Collective agreement wage scales, specified F 
seoupations, May 1, 1058... ccccccccascecscecveusssscssceccscteosenesecccecbosetcccene July 124-5 
—— Massachusetts, weekly earnings, 1923............-...2.-2-..--2-2 2-2 ee July 9; - 
Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dee ! 142 I 
Coach builders. Denmark. Wood and furniture industry. Hourly wages, 1922.....____ Sept. 91 
Composition roofers. United States. Unionrates, May 15, 1922and 1923.._____._._._____ Dec. 104 I 
Composition roofers’ helper... United States. Union rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923_________ Dec. 104 I 


Compositors. (See Wages: Printing and publishing.) 




























Concrete workers. North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922_.........:.....-.....-. Sept. 87 - 
Concrete workers and laborers. Denmark. Hourly wages, 1922.................._.____. Sept. 91 
Conductors, freight, passenger, and yard. North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922__ Sept. 87 
Confectionery. China. Wages, 1923.....................- PRR dectebeaiccccstucsscs--n0 Sept. 39 
——- Denmark. Chocolate factory workers, hourly wages, 1922_.....................____. Sept. 90 
—— Japan. Average daily, confectioners, 1920 and 1921___.............-.-.---2-2 2.2 ee. July 104 
—— Massachusetts. Weekly earnings, confectionery and ice cream, 1923... ........._____ July %; 
Avg. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dee. | 

—— Pennsylvauia. Weekly ea: niogs, confectionery at d fee cream, Ate, a ae Nov. 153 

Jooks, family. North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922__...........___- Ng Sept. 87 
Coaperc ..._Deiaask. “Tieuslp weg ano obo cco non been cece Sept. 91 


Copper snd tin smiths, arsenals. Netherlands. Hourly and weekly pates, 192i, 1922, 1923- Sept. 96 
Copper fo. uders. (See Woges: Foundries. Netherlana :.) 
Coppersmiths. Tonumark. Hourly wages, 1922........ 
— Netherlands. Hourly and weekly rates, 1922........ 222-22. 2k Sept. 95 
Sotton uianufacturing... Massachusetts. Weekly earnings, #923__........---- 8. July 9 
Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dec. 142 
—— Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, cotton goods, August, 1923.._......._.___..._____. Nov. 153 
Cotton preparing industry. China. Daily rates, minimum and maximum, 1923_-_-____- Sept. 89 








Countersinkers, metl trades. Netherlands. Hourly and weekly rates, 1922_......__- spe Sept. 95 
‘Cutlery ar.i hand touols.. Massachusetts. Weekly earnings, 1923_..................____- July %; 
Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dec. 142 
Docks and harbors. Denmark. Harbor workers. Hourly wages, 1922._.............._- Sept. 92 
— Netherlands. Hourly and weekly rates, porters and dock workers, 1922__._........._- Sept. % 
Domestic and personal service. Finland. Hourly rates, domestic, trade-unionists, 1921 
nO TEER... .cccccctsocet bb edie Rese co Scctccce iibederasditbcoseennee Sept. 93 
— Japan. Average daily wages, servants, 1920 and 1921_._...___._...-....2-------.--.. July 104 
Drug industry, China. Daily rates, minuimum and maximum, 1923--.-................. Sept. 89 
Dye industry. China.. Daily rates, minimum and maximum, 1923_.................... Sept. 89 
Dyeing and bleaching industry. China. Daily rates, minimum and maximum, 1923._-. Sept. 89 
i! Dyeing and finishing textiles. Massachusetts: “Weekly Gy Bi Soececgecasscce--- July %; 
i ie Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dec. 142 
Dyers, chemical industry. Denmark. Hourly wages, 1922..............-.......-....... Sept. 2 
Electric light and power. Finland. Annual wages, and value of output per worker, light, 
dwrer, 060., 1B. ccascie s/n HEA Ss BoB so eeSceicécce Delthaiinedstambsndeces- July 9% 
| —— Netherlands. Wages and hours, 1914,1922, and 1923__.2__2.-.-...-.....-..-..-.-.-- Sept. 97 
. Electrical apparatus. Massachusetts. Wedékly earnings, meetia machinery, apparatus, 
ead supplies, 1923 ..0.66666sccsccccccccssseei ble. July 96; Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dec. 143 





—~ Pennsylvania. _-Weekly earnings, electrical machinery and apparatus, August, 1923. Nov. 1% 
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Wages, specified industries and occupations—Continued. Page 
Electrical industry. China. Daily rates, minimum and maximum, 1923__.............. Sept. 89 
Electrical workers. Cleveland, Ohio, and Washington, D.C. Average actual and real 

ER iret s5eo SS oosr eset hoe e al nd comdetuaensaecaenencccnpooge Aug. 38 
Electricians. Denmark. Hourly rates, 1922_..............22-222222222- eee eee Sept. 91 
—— Netherlands. Weekly rates, 1920, 1921, and 1923_____.......-..._________- BSE ys0e rs Dec. 115 
— North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922.............._...______ eS Sept. 87 
—— United States. Rates paid by National Association of Builders’ Exchai inges, by Cities, 

NowemOet- 1, BOUB anos 2 occ cn ccccccccctecccescccccccccccccccsss CoSScccccccccdwo cues Dec. 109-10 
Electrotypers, finishers. United States. Union scale, specified cities, 1913 to 1923 3 tt Sau Sept. 64 
Elevator conductors, building. United States. Rates paid by National Association of 

Builders’ Exchanges, by cities, November 1, 1923_....__..-...-___--2- ee Dec. 110-11 
Embroidering. China, Daily rates, minimum and maximum, 1923___.......__________- Sept. 89 


Engineers. Electric-light plants. Netherlands. Hourly and weekly rates, 1914, 1922,1923 Sept. 97 
—— Freight, passenger, stationary, steam shovel, and switch. North Carolina. Aver- 


age weekly rates, 1922_._._- PEE A ts Bl LW 2 eS Ne) Sk Ee Len Sept. 87 
—— Portable and hoisting. United States. Union rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923________. Dec. 104 
Elevator constructors. United States. Union rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923_____________. Dec. 104 
Elevator constructors’ helpers. United States. Union rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923___._. Dec. 104 
Factory workers. New York State. Weekly earnings, April to July, 1923._..._________. July 97; 

Sept. 86-7; Nov. 105-6 
a a” ae Wel Weeee, ROME. . so ee Fe ee Te. Sept. 88 
Farm laborers, male. North Carolina. Average daily and monthly wages, by districts, 

SP I BSR TES RS a Rd Se ele SP Sept. 87 
Feather and bristle industry. China. Daily rates, minimum and maximum, 1923____.-. Sept. 89 
 -er, Ree WINE, BOE. coe Soccer Ee ap cciecdmewtnceue Sept. 92 
—— Freight, passenger, stationary, and switch. North Carolina. Weekly wages, 1922__- Sept. 87 
—— Gas works and electric-light plants. Netherlands. Hourly and weekly rates, 1914, 

vt eeudanvaneciueibnadduecconnesransesanatecatneasdacobncrnscenee Sept. 97 
Fishing industry. Alaska. Monthly wage rates, specified occupations, in typical can- 

SR Rh a eb ME 3 Ce A TED hs tl ER | Sept. 84 
— Japan. Average daily, fishermen, 1920 and 1921_..........-.....-.-.-222-2-22-22 ee July 104 
Flagmen, passenger. North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922__.............-...-. Sept. 87 
Floor-mat maker. Japan. Average daily, 1920 and 1921___.._.....-...-.---.---2-.- eee July 104 
Flour and grist mills. Denmark. Millers. Hourly wages, 1922_............-.....--.--. Sept. 90 
— Rumania. Earnings, millers, 1914 and 1922.............2..--.-.22222 ee Sept. 98 
Food industries. Finland. Annual wages, and value of output per worker, food, 1921__- July 98; 

Sept. 93 
rs ee es ate cccoccecsecnoreccccceseeu July 95 
— Japan. Daily rates, soy makers, 1920 and 1921 _-_.......-...-.-...-..----.-----.---. July 104 


Foods and tobacco. Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, specified industries, August, 1923. Nov. 153 
Foodstuffs, other than animal and fish. China. Daily rates, minimum and maximum, 


Se Se eae & concedes ced eetami eae e arian eee an metetadlcecntaitincg gen lcniperttieduenabenes Sept. 89 
Foremen, track. North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922.....................-.... Sept. 87 
Foundries. Japan. Average daily, founders, 1920 and 1921_-.............-.--2-- 2 July 104 
—— Massactiusetts. Weekly earnings, foundry and machine shop products, 1923___..__- July 96; 

Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dec. 143 
— Netherlands. Hourly and weekly rates, 1922................-...-.-.---.----------.. Sept. 95 
— Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, foundries and machine shops, August, 1923__...._. Nov. 153 
—— United States. Wages and hours, specified occupations, 1923__..............-...---. Oct. 59-61 
Fur industry. Illinois. Weekly earnings, January to April, 1923_.................-_--.. July 95 
Furnace men, metal trades. Netherlands. Hourly and weekly rates, 1922_............-. Sept. 95 
Furniture and house furnishings. Denmark. Hourly wages, wood and furniture indus- 

i i... ai nataaestibenehanehnennseheptapescoap oo Sept. 91 
— Massachusetts. Weekly earnings, furniture, 1923...July 96; Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dec. 143 
— Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, August, 1923...................--------1-----.--.. Nov. 153 
Gardeners. Netherlands. Weekly wages, 1920, 1921, amd 1923__...........-_.._._- canine Dec. 114 
—— North Carolina. .“.verage weekly wages, 1922..............2.22 02-2 Sept. 87 
Gas fitters. United States. Rates paid by National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, 

rr a oaskbesde aoenathphonaeanarcccor JOUR TEL 
Gas industry. Netherlands. Wages and hours, 1914, 1922, and 1923___..........-...-.-. Sept. 97 
Gilders. Denmark. Wood and furniture industry. Hourly wages, 1922_._............. Sept. 91 
Glass and glassware manufacture. China. Wages, 1923__.................-...-.-.-.-... Sept. 89 
Glass workers. Finland. Hourly rates, trade-unionists, 1921 and 1922.................-. Sept. 93 
—— —— Wages and value of output per workers, stone, clay, glass, coal, and peat, 1921_. July 98 
— Illinois. Weekly earnings, January to April, 1923. ......5...................-...-. ~ July 95 
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Glass workers. Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, August, 1923...................._..___ ‘ 
EE EE ee a ee ee ee 3 
—— United States. Union rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923_..............----- 2 .-- ; De 
fasl@end eiver Gunttis. «Cie. Wet, 1088... nik cnc wad scunld-<<seewseecit--..- 
Gold, silver, and electroplate workers. Denmark. Hourly wages, 1922...............___ Se 
Granite and stone trades. Denmark. Stonecutters. Hourly wages, 1922..........___. Sept. 9) 
—— Finland. Annual wages, and value of output per worker, stone, clay, glass, coal, and 

peat, I tmmn anneal .i 7 July 
—— —— Hourly rates, stone workers, trade-unionists, 1921 and 1922.._.-..........-.___.. Sent 
—— Illinois. Weekly earnings, January to April, 1923...........-.....-.---...-.---____. ful 
—— Japan. Stonecutters. Daily rates, 1920 and 1921._._.......-.--------- 22-88 July | 
—— United States. Granite cutters, inside. Union scale, specified cities, 1913 to 1923. Sent. ¢: 
-— ——- Union rates, May 15, 1932 and 1028... .......-..2.54--- 22422 - esos ee eee ee. ne De 
—— —— Stonecutters. Rates paid by National Association of Builders’ Exchanges _-_____ Di 
specified cities; 1013. te 1023 . .........-. 222. sdsus-seses-.-.-- 
Graphite industry. Finland. Annual wages, and value of output per worker, 1921______ 
Gravel workers. Denmark. Hourly wages, 1922_-..............-----...---------..-.-- - Si 
Grinders, arsenals. Netherlands. Hourly and weekly rates, 1921, 1922, 1923.......______ Sent 
Grinders, metul trades. Netherlands. Hourly and weekly rates, 1922_..........-....__- \ 
es ee ten meesscegessiocdtbumestreeeocesess Sept. 99 
Harbor workers. (See Wages: Docks and harbors.) 
Harness makers. (See Wages: Leather goods.) 
Hat industry. Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, hats, felt and other, August, 1923__- Nov. } 
Heating appliances and apparatus. Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, August, 1923_. Nov 
Hod carriers. Norway. Hourly and weekly rates, 1921, 1922.._...._...__________-- Oct. 68 
—— United States. Rates paid by National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by cities, 

a Ee ee ee, ea a a Dec. 100-1 
———- -—- Union rates, May 15, 1922 and 1023............................-.......---.--..-- De 
—— —— Union scale, specified cities, 1913 to 1923__..............-.......---..---.-----.-- Sept. 66-7 
Hoisting engineers. United States, by cities, November 1, 1923__.___.__.........-.-_-- Dec. 110-1! 
Hosiery and knit goods. China. Knitting. Daily rates, minimum and maximum, 1923 Sent. 99 
—— Massachusetts. Weekly earnings, 1923..................--..-5-2..-22- eee. J 








































—— Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, August, 1923................-...----------.------- 
Hospital helpers. North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922................--.-.---- 
Hotels, restaurants, etc. New Zealand. Specified occupations, hotels, 1913 to 1922--___- 
Ice and soda water manufacture. China. Wages, 1923................._.--..-.----.---- Sey 
Inside wiremen. United States. Union scale, specified cities, 1913 to 1923............... Sept. (\7-s 
Inside wiremen, fixture hangers. United States. Union rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923___. Dec. 104 
Insulation workers, building trades. Denmark. Hourly rates, 1922..._..__- ey Sept. 9 
Iron and steel. Pennsylvanis. Weekly earnings, blast furnaces, forgings, rolling mills, 
een eipeeh eee Be catbis... cas dddn tices ndmnks nde ewes ad ie Nov 
Jade, stone, bone, horn, and shell industry. China. Wages, 1923_...................-.-- Se] 
Janitors (private) NorthCarolina. Average weekly wages, 1922.................__-.-- 
Jewelry industry. Massachusetts. Weekly earnings, 1923_......................-...-- : 
Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 
Joiners. Nethe.lands. Arsenals. Hourly and weekly rates, 1921, 1922, ~ nila Sept. of 
New Zealand. Weekly rates, 1913 to 1922_-_..........-......-.---.---.-- ye ae . July 108 
vee a ae ey ee eS ee Sept. £8 
Joiners and carpenters. Norway. Hourly and weekly rates, 1921, 1922........_.____-.-- 
Laborers. North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922. --...........-.---.---------- . 
Laborers, building. United States, by cities, November 1, 1923___.........-.-...-_-- Dec. | 
Laborers, helpers, arsenals. Netherlands. Hourly and weekly rates, 1921, 1922, 1923... 4 Sept 
eee. en, OR i ele cat kinth ek dntmnbbidbban Gd -<-9e><n-4n-- a Sept. 8 
eet TG «i NO «SUI, i chau i nian olin atinbeth ocdwnonntese<° Se] 
Reena. SA BERGE, Fee Be IE bec trite «ddan eps asl 4 cnigetdarinnita--- July 144 
Lathers. United States. Rates paid by National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by 
NR, Be ie eet cicrh testa cin tiie ted Serr abtienh certs dedi a> 99 - Dec. 10 
——-—— Union rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923_.........._.-...-..----...---.-------------- Dec. 104 
Lenndries. [ilinols. arming er Week, 200s dccens onccne nnn swessaescees-s-se--------- July 9% 
Leather goods. China. Daily rates, minimum and maximum, 1923.__............---- ‘ Sept. 39 
—— Denmark. Harness makers. Hourly wages, 1922..................-..-...-.-.-.-- : Sept. 9 
—— Illinois. Weekly earnings, January to April, 1923. .................-..-.-.-----.----- Jruy9 
—— Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, leather products, August, 1923. ...............-.-- Nov. 163 
—— Rumania. Earnings, saddlers, 1914 and 1922__....................-.-.-.---.--- ae Sept. % 
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es, specified industries and occupations—Continued Page 
Leather tanning and dressing. China. Tanning industry. Wages, 1923_.-............. Sept. 89 
ee ee ee ee Sept. 91 
_—. Finland. Annual wages, and value of output per worker, leather and hair, 1921 July 98 
___ —_— Hourly rates, leather workers, trade-unionists, 1921 and 1922._......_.__-- Sept. 93 
- Massachusetts. Weekly earnings, leather, tanned, curried, and finished, Marc h to 
i ee eee ee July 96; Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dec. 143 
_— New Zealand. Weekly wages, curriers, pelt-fleshers, and general hands, 1913 to.1922 July 108 
—— Pennepivamia. Weekly carnings, August, 1093. ....... nn nccccncccccetcccccsavess= Nov. | 
Rumania. Monthly earnings, tanners, 1914 and 1922___.__-____._._....--.---_- Sept. 98 
Linoleum workers, building trades. Denmark. Hourly rates, 1922_._......._.____- xa Sept. 91 
Lithographers. (See Wages: Printing and publishing.) 
Longshoremen and lighter captains. New York_-........_____- Dec. 127 


Lumber, logging, and sawmills. Finland. Hourly rates, sawmill, transport, ete. work- 


ers, trade-unionists, 1921 and 1922_..........-........--- Sept. 93 





Massachusetts. Weekly earnings, lumber and plening- mill products, 1923 July 96 
— New Zealand. Specified occupations, 1913 to 1922._.....................-...._____.- July 109 
— North Carolina. Lumbermen. Average weekly wages, 1922 PLETE. Sept. 87 
—— Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, lumber and planing mil! products, August, i! Nov. 153 
Machine hands, arsenals. Netherlands. Hourly and weekly rates, 1921, 1922, 19z3_____- Sept. 96 
Bi ee ts Co PU, ao re ce eriecedenpeerancenbonenssesssace Sept. 89 
Machine operators. (See Wages: Printing and publishing.) 
Machine shops (See Wages: Machinery and machine shops.) 
Machinery and machineshops. Finland. Annual wages, and value of output per « r, 
fine machinery and machine shops, 1921__.........--.....--.----------_-___-. July 98 
—— Illinois. Weekly earnings, January to April, 1923 ...............---..___________ ee July 
—— Massachusetts. Machine tools, weekly earnings, March to September, 1 1923_. July ‘ 
Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dee. 143 
—— —— Textile machinery and parts, weekly earnings, March to September, 1923 July 96 
Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dec. 143 
-Navy Department, specified stations. Wage schedule, specified occupations in 
laborer, helper, and mechanical service, 1923... -...-...-.-.-------------------- .... Oct. 62-4 
— Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, engines, machines, and machine tools, August, 1923 Nov. | 
—— United States. Wages and hours, specified occupations, 1923_______- viieeen, ee-Ol 
Machinists. Netherlands. Arsenals. Hourly and weekly rates, 1921, 1922, 1923 ee Sept. 96 
—— —— Bench workers. Hourly and weekly rates, 1922___..........-.....--.-.--- Sept. 95 
— North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922...................-.....-.-.-.-.- 2 Sept. 87 
——— Romismia.... Macmings, W006 end BORG. fn. ok op athe os een nents semen -aee------------ Sept. 98 
—— United States. Manufacturing shops. Union scale, specified cities, 1913 to 1923 . Sept. 71-2 
Machinists’ helpers. North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922 ___.__.____-- ‘ Sept. 87 
Manufacturing industries. Illinois. Earnings per week, 1923_- . ee July 95 
Marble setters. United States. Rates paid by National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
CI, A rr, PO VO Et he idee Ste oe dpb teen ecenanns . Dee. 110-11 
—— a ern: Seer Det DOME RO nce ein mcccibb mbes ceeccaenssecspic Dec. 104 
Marble setters’ helpers. United States. Union rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923 east Dec. 104 
Margarine factory workers. Denmark. Hourly wages, 1922........................_ _.. Sept. 90 
ee ee a a ee ee Sept. 91 
— Finland. Hourly rates, 1921 and 1922_....................-.-.------ ee Sept. 93 
—— Germany (Berlin). Hourly rates and index numbers, 1922 and 1923 ________ Nov. 109 
Netherlands. Weekly rates, 1920, 1921, and 1923_.............--..._--- Dec. 114-15 
— Norway. Hourly and weekly rates, 1921, 1922._...........__-_--_-.-_.---.-- Oct. 68 
—— United States. Kates paid by National Association of Builders’ E xchanges, by cities, 
RE TS a eee -- Dee. 110-11 
Masons and carpenters. Germany. Hourly and weekly rates, and index num! , 1922 
SE SEES TT Oe eee ee ee eee a July 100 
I EE a es . a Sept. 89 
eee IS, SIE oon cin dien ib abel nnn hand assinnnih iphodtwonée Sept. 92 


Mechanical service. (See Wages: Machinery and machine shops.) 
Mercantile and manufacturing industries. Texas. Classified weekly wages, 1922______- 
Metal filers. Denmark. Hourly wages, 1922..............------- 


Sept. 8 
Sept. 91 


Metal manufactures Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, specified industries, August. 
ee htinednnadtinncdade Nov. 153 
Metal pressers. Denmark. Hourly wages, 1922.................--..------ ita mea Sept. 91 
Metal trades. Denmark. Hourly wages, 1922.....................-.---------- ss Sept. 91 
—— Finland. Hourly rates, metal workers, and workers in fine metals, de-unionists, 
1921 and ee ie Sept. 93 
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Wages, specified industries and occupations—C ontinued Page Wages, 
Metal trades. Germany. Weekly rates and index numbers, 1922 and 1923____._.....___ July 1919 Pa 
— Illinois. Weekly earnings, January to April, 1923__.....-...-...-- ---- 22-2222. July Pa 
—— Netherlands. Wages and hours of labor, metal-w orking industries, 1922___....._..__ Sept, ¢3-s Pa 
—— New Zealand. Specified occupations, 1913 to 1922___.__...--..-.-----.-- 2222 July 193 Pa 
— Poland. Daily wages, fixed by collective agreements, and index numbers, 1914, 1922, Pe 

EM Th penn Rp a neh pe I cereal en oh SE I rh la Ce « ( 
— United States. Union rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923----...- 222222 ee. Dec - Pe 
Metal workers. Germany (Berlin). Hourly rates and index numbers, 1922 and 1923._.. Noy. jy Pi 
— North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922_._........-...-.---2-----.---------.-. Sept. § Pi 
Metal-working industries. (See Wages: Metal trades.) Pi 
Metallurgy. Finland. Annual wages and value of output per worker, smelting and Pl 

ee Ro li BR EL Ce AS July x PI 
Military supplies manufacture. China. Wages, 1923..............-...-.-.-_--_____ Le. Sept. 99 a. 
Millers. (See Wages: Flour and grist mills.) - 
Millinery. I[linois. Weekly earnings, January to April, 1923..................___._____. July 95 9 
Millwork trades. Union rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923_.._.......-.----2-222-2------------ Dee. 104 7 
Mines and mining. Coal. Great Britain. Rates per shift, December, 1922, to March, 

Dac ncoprccdedsdssqccssesquosceppesetepucpudposséespacey Genegadedatapeatenanenesass = July 113 a 
—— —— Illinois. Earnings per week, 1923... Jul \ 03 ry 
—— —— New Zealand. Specified occupations, 1913 to 1922__.__...._.._--.--_-- July | " I 
— Finland. Annual wages, and value of output per worker, 1921___............--..... July 9 
— Gold. New Zealand. Specified occupations, 1913 to 1922 ___.__.......-.-.-.------... July 109 F 
—— Metal and nonmetal. Alaska. Wage scale, specified occupations, 8-hour shift, 1922__ Sept. 85 7 
—— Petroleum industry. Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, refining, August, 1923_._____ Nov. 153 
ees anaes “ee eee, See aes to Ton Te ccaceamocnceancceececce Sept. 9! 
Molders, iron. United States. Union scale, specified cities, 1913 to 1923___..2....._____. Sept. 72-3 b 
Molders, metal trades. Netherlands. Hourly and weekly rates, 1922................___. Sept. 95 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers. United States. Union rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923______. Dee. 104 ‘ 
Motormen. North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922 -.............-.-.-.-----.---. Sept. 87 
Musical instruments. Massachusetts. Weekly earnings, August and September, 1923_- Dee. 143 
Musicians. North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922_...............--...-.---.-_-- Sept. 87 
Navy. Netherlands: Weekly wages, 1920, 1921, and 1923__.........--...-.--.--.-.---.-- Dec. 114-15 
Office employees. Texas. Classified weekly wages, 1922_......................-..- 14 $ Sept. 88 
er ee Ce I ore cccto cect onscnmnerelccanecen ns ., Sept. 89 
— Denmark. Hourly wages, oil mill employees, 1922._......-.-...-.2 22-22 - tle Sept. 92 
— Finland. Wages, and value of output per worker, tar, oil, rubber, etc., 1921_______- July 98 
— Japan. Daily wages, oil pressers, 1920 and 1921-.__...............------2-_- 2-2 lee July 14 & 
Operatives, manufacturing establishments. - ‘Texas. Classified weekly wages, 1922_____- Sept. 88 
Ornamental iron workers. United States, by cities, November 1, 1923_____.....________- Dee. 110-1 
Paint and varnish iudustry. China. Daily rates, minimuin and maximum, 1923______. Sept. 89 
a ne et oeeien scene ewkenetocnnvccbesece Sept. 9 
anaes rn. a Wes UE WE Ps oot cs occa co cececacosanecccececocectcccece Sept. 9 
— Netherlands. Hourly-and weekly rates, arsemals, 1921, 1922, 1923__......-..--____... Sept. 9 
istay cance “Se Seas ee ee I ne onc wlewenccowtcannmascccuc Dec. 115 
— North Carolina. Average weekly wages, 1922._.............-..2-.--.-2.- oot: Bowe ee Sept. 87 
— Norway. Hourly and weekly rates, 1921, 1922... ....-- 222 Oct. 68 
— United States. Rates paid by National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, by cities, 

Neen Te nn eee ee eee odwancorgnctanseeerepoansetesee Dec. 109-10 
—— —— Union rates, May 15, 1922 and 2023... . ce ce Dec. 104 
—=——— Union scale, specified cities; 1913 to 1923_-.. 22-2 ee Sept. 734 
Painters, fresco. United States. Union rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923__..-.-.-.-.-...-_-- Dec. 104 
Painters, sign. United States. Union rates, May 15, 1922 and 1923_..................... Dec. 104 
Paper and pulp. China. Wages, paper manufacture, 1923_......................-...---. Sept. 89 
—— Denmark. Paper mill workers. Hourly wages, 1922_...............-.-.----.-2-_.-. Sept. 92 
— Finland. Annual wages, and value of output per worker, paper, 1921_.............. July % 

—-—— Hourly wages, paper workers, trade-unionists, 1921 and 1922................._. Sept. 93 
— Japan. Daily wages, paper makers, 1920 and 1921...............-.........-...-.-.-. July 104 
—— Massachusetts. Weekly earnings, 1923........... 2222222222232 July %; 

Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dec. 143 
— Netherlands. Wages and hours of labor, paper industry, 1922..............-....-.-- Sept. 95-6 
— Pennsylvania. Weekly earnings, August, 1923_.......2...22-222 222 Nov. 133 
—— Sweden. Hourly rates; under agreement of February 21, 1923. ..2.2-----22-- July 225 
Paper box industry. “Denmark: ~ Hourly wages, 1922__.._.-..---.-...-.--2-..-.2.-------- Sept. 92 
— Massachusetts. Weckly earnings, March to September, 1923._....-...-.----..------ July %; 


Aug. 110; Sept. 86; Nov. 151; Dee. 142 
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wages, specified industries and occupations—Continued. Page 
Paper goods. Illinois. Weekly earnings, January to April, 1923_............-...-------- July 95 
Paper products industry. China. Wages, 1923_.................-.---------------------- Sept. 89 
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